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DEAD GAME OF 


With the advance of the season our marshes 
and copses, quiet woods and plains, from which 
the husbandman has disappeared for the time, 
ure more or less filled with gleaners of the har- 
vest of nuts and seeds, which wild Nature pro- 
Vides for her children, or of the residue of 
the imperfectly garnered products of cultivated 
fields, Among these busy denizens of the free 
country and the green wood, now sere and rus- 
set, are birds and beasts, many of which are 
excellent as food, and all of which would mul- 
tiply to their own destruction were they not 
held in check by birds and beasts of prey, 
Which, in the providential ordering of nature, 
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SEASON.—Drawn by H. W. HERRICK.—Lxgraved for the American Agriculturist. 


have a definite work todo in keeping down 
this excess of life. The quick shot that stops 
the flight and the joyous life, really cheats the 
fox or the hawk of his supper, while it adds 
not a little to the sum total of human happiness. 

Great numbers of our autumn and winter 
game-birds are migratory and donot breed with 
us, ‘he wild goose, next to the turkey and 
swan, is our finest game-bird. It rarely breeds 
within the bounds of the United States. The 


same is true of all the ducks but one, but none 
of the gallinaceous birds are properly migra- 
tory. Hence these are protected by stringent 
laws, which should be enforced and sustained 





by public opinion, or the sport and the benefit 
of wild game will be lost forever. After the 
breeding season has passed and the young have 
grown, in a country like ours, game of all kinds 
must take their chances. Though man should 
be their best friend during the summer, and un- 
til, by statute and usage, “the law is off,” he 
will be found their worst enemy when the re- 
duction of their numbers contributes so greatly 
to his enjoyment as a matter of sport, as well 
as to the gratification of his palate, to say noth- 
ing of the highest pleasure of the true sports- 
man, that of sending gifts of game to his friends, 
which are sure to be highly valued by them. 
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A “Bakers Dozen.” 


Thirteen for Twelve. 


Every New Subscriber to American Agriculturist 
and Hearth and Home for 1871, whose subscription 
comes to hand during November, will be presented with 
the paper the rest of this yar without charge, 
2€ the name be marked mew when sent in. 

.. Take Notice, that this offer extends to All 
Mew Subscribers, whether coming singly, or in Pre- 
mium Clubs, or otherwise. (This will help those who 
mow begin to make up lists for Premiums, for they 
can offer to each new subscriber the bonus of 183 months, 
and still count these names in Premium Lists.) 
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NEW YORK, 

How humdrum and stupid the life of the farmer 
would be, were it not for the change of labor and 
thought which each season brings. We think, 
sometimes, almost with a longing to enjoy them 
ourselves, of the bland winters of half-tropical re- 
gions, and of those changeless spring like climates 
of some of the high valleys in the midst of the torrid 
zone. Yet we are happier and better off as farm- 
ers and as men for our rigorous winters, for the 
necessity of making provision for ourselves and 
fer our stock, for the pinching of the frost, for the 
dangers we avoid, and for the losses that will surely 
come from neglect and carelessness during our 
winters. The better we are prepared for them, the 
more we may enjov and profit by them. There is 
no part of the United States where winter is not 
felt with more or less severity. Even in Florida 
the trees, many of them, lose their leaves and now 
and then the “northers” clear up with frost 
and ice. In these warmer regions the provident 
farmer’s faculties are exercised to provide against 
the drouths of summer, and it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the seasons are not nearly as well defined 
in the Southern as in the Northern States. 

Winter, wherever the snow does not cover the 
ground and where the ground does not remain 
frozen from day to day, is a season of pasturage for 
cattle, for general tillage, and for the prosecution 
of all sorts of field work not directly connected 
with growing crops. The importance of comforta- 
ble shelter for domestic animals is too little valued, 
far north of the line where pasturage can be relied 
upon; neither is the great value of the winter re- 
alized as a harvest time for manure. This is really 
only an other name for wheat, corn, and cotton; 
the one representing the others as truly as a 
‘* greenback ”’-note represents gold, or silver, or 
copper, or, in fact, almost any thing else we value. 

Be es: Babe 
Hints about Work. 

The Crogs still remaining in the field must be se- 
cured at once. Those stored, must be protected 
against frost and vermin—against wet and deteriora- 
tion, and every preparation should at once be made 
for sudden and severe cold. 

Top-dressings for Winter Grain.—It is rarely ad- 
visable to apply top-dressings to winter grain so 
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late aa November, yet, if it was put in late Bar 
either on very light land, or upon ground liable to 
be heaved by the frost, it may be well. In such 
cases prepare a fine compost of earth and guano, 
peat, muck, or any fine vegetable mould would be 
preferable to earth, as it would be more bulky for 
the weight. Any very fine, dry compost wonld an. 
swer well, but it should be bulky, for thus it an- 
swers as a mulch as well as a fertilizer. Similar 
applications may be made at any time during the 
autumn, winter, or early spring. 

Water Furrows.—When the ground freezes, basins 
are frequently formed, where water will settle during 
thaws and damage accrue to grain. It is well there. 
fore that surface drains should occasionally be made, 
for carrying off this water. As a rule, however, 
we think water furrows, as they are usnally made, 
are productive of much more harm than good, 
They form a channel for water to run in, which 
carries off good soil, promotes a washing and gui- 
lying of the land, and often does much mischief. 

Corn Fodder.—After the corn is fit to husk, the 
quicker the job is done and the fodder stacked or 
housed, the better. We would quite as lief feeq 
corn-stalks out of a stack or Jersey barrack, ag 
those stored ina barn, provided the stack jis well 
made. No more than a foot of the buts should be 
exposed to the weather, and the top should be 
‘pointed off” with good rye straw. It will take 
several bundles to top a big stack as it should be, 


Stacks‘of all kinds ought to be securely thatched, 
for thus hay and straw keep quite as well as in a 
barn. At this season they should be examined, 
and if the winds have lifted the covering in spots, 
it should be renewed or pinned down. 

Buildings.—Examine eave-troughs as soon as 
leaves have fallen, and clean them out. Look to the 
weather-boarding, and make all tight for the win- 
ter, but let old roofs alone, as a rule. Painting 
may be done t0 good advantage, as there is usually 
freedom from dust and flies, and there is moisture 
enough to close the cracks and pores of wood. 

Fences.—Remove such as are not absolutely nee- 
essary. Secure laws, if possible, requiring every 
man to restrain his own cattle wherever they may 
be. As laws now are, we fence both against our 
own cattle and those of our neighbors. Poor 
fences make breachy stock. Fences cannot be 
mended after the ground freezes. 

Manure.—Cart out all that can be plowed in; 
that which cannot be plowed under, place in heaps, 
either composted with vegetable matter, muck or 
sods, or covered with a few inches of good soil to 
turn the rain from the sides, and to keep the valu- 
able products of fermentation from passing off. 
Make provision for plenty of material to mingle 
with the dung of animals during the winter; straw, 
buckwheat haum, and such things, of course, but 
do not neglect to gather 

Forest Leaves.—The most convenient wagon for 
loading leaves we have ever used is made by taking 
a broad hay rigging with wide wings over the 
wheels, or stakes all around, and attaching hay-caps 
to the sides, hanging down into the box. The leaves 
should be gathered after a few dry days, and the 
most convenient way to collect them is with hay 
rakes, and large baskets into which the leaves can 
be pressed. Store them in bins or empty box- 
stalls, well trodden down. Leaves contain a large 
percentage of ash, and though not so valuable a8 
straw for litter, are very good. 

Sawdust.—As soon as the country saw-mills get 
water and begin to run, the neighboring farmers 
can secure sawdust for litter. This adds not only 
bulk, which is of great value, as thus the manure 
is divided and is more easily and evenly distributed, 
but it decays both in the heap and in the soil, thus 
affording organic matter and ash to the plant, while 
it retains the valuable qualities of the manure. 

Root Pits.—As the cold weather comes on, cab- 
bage trenches and root pits must be covered with 
more earth, so that their contents shall be secure 
from damage by frost. Leave passages, closed’ by 
straw wisps, for ventilation, or rather change of air. 
Parsnips.—Dig only those needed for market oF 
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for winter use. These are the cheapest roots to 
keep for spring feeding, though the market price 
is usually so high that few can afford to use them 
for that purpose. They are the best milk-producing 
feed we know of, especially if fed with a few quarts 
of oil-eake or corn-meal. 
Carrots aust be where no frost will touch them. 
Beets and Mangels keep best in pits well protect- 
ed. They are apt to both grow and wilt in cellars. 
Ruta-bagas will bear freezing, but not repeated 
freezing and thawing without sustaining damage. 
Soft Turnips will bear even less than Ruta-bagas. 
They should be fed out before they grow pithy. 
Poultry.—It is not worth while to try to get ducks 
to lay inautumn. In England it will do very well, 
and they are the only poultry besides hens that 
will give eggs for the fell or winter. Hens may be 
provided with warm quarters very easily in this way: 
Enclose some big shed into which the manure from 
cattle and horses may be thrown daily ; place large 
windows ou the south side and make it as tight as 
possible on all sides, leaving shutters to be opened 
for ventilation where the drafts will not draw across 
the roosts. With such quarters and plenty to eat, 
egys will be abundant, for sale or for omelets. 
Turkey hens ought to roost in the fowl-house, but 
keep the gobblers on ‘the apple-tree, or somewhere 
where they will not molest other fowls on the roosts. 


Swine—Sows with late farrows need especially 
warm quarters and good care for several days. 
Newly dropped pigs are exceedingly sensitive to 
cold. Half a dozen jugs of water, a little more 
than blood-warm, renewed once or twice during the 
first night, will be of great benefit to them. Some- 
body should stay in the pen until the pigs have taken 
a good meal, and sow and farrow have gone to sleep 
well covered with dry, warm litter. Then the at- 
tendant may go tosleep near by, where any noise of 
the pigs will waken him, as they may need attention 
at any hour. It may be set down ascertain that 
the lives of two or three will thus be saved, and 
they are worth 2 or 8 dollars at least.—Fattening 
Hogs gain now very rapidly on good feed. Experi- 
ments made with boiled or soaked and steamed 
corn, indicate a decided gain over grinding and not 
cooking, and a probable gain ovér grinding and 
cooking. The gain comes from the fact that mill- 
ers’ tolls are at least 10 per cent. Charcoal is an 
excellent addition to the feed of swine. 

Cows.—Feed the sound leaves of cabbages and 
plants that fail to head, and also the tops of any of 
the root crops. Those calving at this time should 
have succulent food, pumpkins and roots, with oil- 
eake, This will give them plenty of milk, and the 
flow may easily be maintained. They should have 
warm stables and a sunny yard. Cows in full milk 
ean not eat too much of proper food. If they grow 
fat upon it, it is pretty sure evidence that they are 
better fit for the shambles than for the dairy. 

Young Cattle ought to have a warm, dry, sunny 
shed and yard to lie in by day, and to be put in an 
inner, closed stable by night. A very little grain 
or cut and soaked corn fodder will keep them 
growing well, sleek, and healthy; and thus kept, 
they may be wintered much cheaper than ina bleak 
stock yard, on uncut corn-stalks. 

Beeves will bear crowding to any extent within 
reason. No festival was ever more accommodating- 
ly placed than Christmas, if the intention had been 
to make feasts of fat things easy to procure, For 
then the granaries are full, and the air is bracing 
and gives the tonic to whet the appetite. So long 
as steers gain enough to cover the cost of what 
they eat, it is well, for their manure will pay costs 
of attendance twice over Be sure the air of stables 
is pure,and that nosolid nor liquid manure is wasted. 

Horses.—Groom once a day. Stable nights; if 
not in use, let them have the run of a brush pas- 
ture by day. When there is.a great variety of 
weeds and grass and bushes, never give more than 
half a bucket of water, or three quarts of oats if 
the sherse is.geon to .be.used. Feed well half an 
hour #0 an heurafter hecomes in.warm. Never 
let a horse cool off in the wind. Throw a big 
Woollen blanket over him; throw back half at a 





time torub him down; replace it and let hira stand 
until cool and dry; then cover with a linen iuster, 
to keep his coat clean. A horseis better off during 
the severest nights with a duster on him, than 
warmly blanketed. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


The notes for November are written in the middle 
of October, up to which time we have had the 
finest autumn that could be wished for. Should 
the present promise be kept, this will be a grand 
season for all fall work. It is so much better in 
every department to do all that can be done in the 
way-of preparing the soil, and planting most things 
that we repeat the injunction to do every thing 
now that will save a day’s work in spring. Should 
November prove an open month, the hints given 
for October will prove timely now. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting. —In advising fall planting, we have 
reference to the season. Do not put trees into 
half-frozen ground. If the weather is still mild and 
rains have not made the soil too wet, planting may 
continue; but it is only in very favorable seasons 
that this condition of things lasts into the present 
month. Where planting cannot be done properly, 
the trees should be 

Heeled-in.—S8o0 many trees are lost by improper 
heeling-in, that some writers denounce the thing 
altogether. There is no doubt that it is better to 
procure trees in the fall and heel them in properly, 
than to run the risks of the injury they are likely 
to receive by hurriedly taking them up in spring and 
by a long transportation, at a time when the trees 
are excitable. In autumn a tree is thoroughly at 
rest, and if taken up and heeled-in, it starts much 
later in spring than if allowed to remain where it 
grew. Proper heeling-in requires that the roots shall 
bethoroughly covered with earth, leaving no holes 
for either air or water to work their destruction. 

Picking and Packing.—Enough has been said up- 
on these. What late fruits remain to be gathered, 
should, if they are intended to keep well, be treat- 
ed with the care already prescribed. It is likely 
that this will be a poor year for keeping winter 
fruits, if we are to judge from the rapidity with 
which fall varieties- have ripened up. The fruit 
which is usually depended upon for keeping late, 
will require to be retarded by as low a temperature 
as can be maintained without freezing. 

Cider.—The best is made this month. The apples 
should be thoroughly ripened, and every care taken 
to keep out impurities. The cellar where fermen- 
tation goes on should be kept as cool as possible. 
When this ceases, fill up the barrels and bung up. 

ae 
Fruit Garden. 

Grape- Vines, as soon as the leaves have fallen, 
may be trimmed. Cut young vines back to their 
buds and draw earth up to them, or give thema 
covering of leaves. Old vines that have been al- 
lowed to run wild, are very difficult to prescribe 
for. The best general direction we can give is to 
cut all the past season’s growth back to two buds; 
recollecting that every bud will make a shoot; 
if this is likely to produce too much wood, thin 
out some of the canes altogether. Even hardy va- 
rieties will do better if laid down and covered with 
a little earth. This may not be practicable with 
old vines, but it is with young ones, and as long as 
it can be done it will be found to pay. 

Cuttings of grape wood should be prepared now. 
For out-door propagation, cuttings of two buds are 
best. Prepare them at pruning time, and tie them 
in bundles of 25, or of convenient size, and bury, 
the lower end up, in some dry place. We say lower 
end up, because it is desirable to keep the upper 
bud dormant, and allow the lower part of the 
cutting to be more forward. 

Strawberries.—-Mstablished beds should be cover- 
ed as soon as gpe ground freezes. It is a mistake 
to cover toosoon. Use whatever is available—straw, 
bog or salt hay, corn-stalks, etc. Donot use saw- 
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dust; though a serviceable winter protection, it is 
a nuisance in the spring,, as it soils the berries. 
—_-~.—— 


Kitchen Garden. 


Any one who has seen the advantage of prepar- 
ing the soil by turning with the plow or spade at 
this season, will not be slow to adopt it. 

Manure may be spread now and turned under, or 
the plowing may be left until spring. Stiff lands 
may have coarse manure and be plowed and left 
rough. If thrown into ridges without manure, frosts 
will have a most beneficial influence upon them. 

Winter protection is in most localities necessary 
for spinach, sprouts, and the like. This is not to 
be applied until freezing weather. The object is 
to prevent frequent freezing and thawing, and if put 
on too soon it may injure the crop. 

Cabbages.—After trying various plans for winter- 
ing cabbages, we think that followed by our mar- 
ket gardeners is the best. The cabbages, after 
freezing weather has set in and before the ground 
is so frozen that they are difficult to pull, are taken 
up and inverted, and three oe four inches of 
earth thrown over the heads. If many are to be 
treated the earth is plowed to them, but with small 
crops the spade will do the work. Plants sown for 
the purpose are to be put in coldframes. Set them 
down to the leaves and do not put the glass on un- 
til cold weather. The object to be attained is to 
keep the plant dormant and quiet, :t still alive. 

Root Crops.—Roots in céllars are apt to deterio- 
rate if not surrounded by sandy earth. They can 
be best kept in trenches or pits. Make pits ina 
dry place three or four feet wide and six feet deep, 
and stack the roots, beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, 
ete., in sections; when a section of two feet in 
length is packed, leave a space of six inches and 
make another section, and so on. Fill the six-inch 
spaces with soil, and when cold weather comes on 
cover the tops with litter and put boards over that. 
This keeps the roots in contact with earth, and, 
while it prevents freezing, avoids the drying which 
so injures roots kept in cellars. If the supply is 
small, pack in boxes in the cellar, with sandy earth. 

Celery.—The best results come from stacking the 
roots, which have been properly earthed up, in sim- 
ilar pits to those directed for root crops. The pit 
is to be made as deep as the celery is high, and 
about a foot wide. Pack in the rvots closely to- 
gether after cold weather comes on. It often 
happens that celery will make considerable growth 
this month. The storing should not take place 
until cold weather has checked the growth. 

Lettuce.—Put into cold frames the same as cab- 
bages. In the warmer parts of the country it will 
pass the winter in safety with a covering of litter. 

Rhubarb.—It is much: better to make new plan- 
tations in fall as the plants start very early in spring. 
Old roots may be divided. See article on forcing 
last month. Old roots force very well. We 
have had good success by placing them in a large 
cask in which a quantity of manure had been 
placed for bottom ‘heat. Light is not necessary. 

Sweet Potatoes should be harvested before any 
blackening frost touches the vines. Dig ona pleas- 
ant day, and tet the potatoes dry in the sun. Pack 
in boxes or barrels with thoroughly dry straw, and 
put in a place where they will not cool below 60°. 

tips 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Lawns.—To judge from our own case, the sum- 
mer has been particularly severe upon both old 
and new lawns. Bare spots occur where the new 
grass was actually killed by the heat, and there 
will be other places where weeds have obtained a 
foothold and must be uprooted. All bare spots 
should be attended to this fall. Pull up all weeds, 
and, if needed, put on some rich soil to restore the 
level, and sow an abundance of grass seed. Bone 
and ashes make an excellent top dressing. Use 
no compost that is likely to bring in weed seeds. 

Winter Protection—It is a mistake to cover half- 
hardy plants too.early. Evergreen boughs are most 
serviceable at tlris season. They are to be stuck 
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around tender shrubs, and, if need be, tied, to pre- 
vent them becoming displaced. Leaves are useful 
to cover beds, and they. may be kept from blow- 
ing about by scattering a little earth upon them. 


Bulbs.—An article on planting on page 383 last 
month, gives all necessary hints. The earlier this 
month they are planted, the better. Gladiolus and 
other tender kinds must be taken up before the 
ground freezes. 

Planis in Pits and Cellars are not expected to 
grow, and they must be held in a dormant state by 
keeping them as cool as may be without freezing, 
and allowing only enough water to sustain life. 
“Mice are fond of many plants, and injury from 
these troublesome pests should be guarded against. 

asian 

‘Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
| Plants.—Air, light, heat, and water, are essential 
to vegetable growth. Air is the requisite most 
generally neglected. On mild days give abun- 
‘dant ventilation. Whether in the window or in 
the greenhouse, there should bea difference of 
10° or 15° between the day and night temperature. 
_ Camellias should have the foliage kept perfectly 
clean by syringing or by sponging. 

Bulbs.—Whenever the ball of earth in the pots is 
‘well filled with roots, the plants may be started by 
bringing them into a warm place. It is best to 
keep some pots in reserve to allow of a succession. 

Hanging Baskets usually dry out rapidly; give 
the earth a thorough soaking once or twice a week. 

Annuals come in usefully for cut flowers, and all 
spare corners may be occupied by pots or boxes in 
which seed of Candytuft, Mignonette, and the like, 
may be sown. Thin the plants well. 

Fumigation.—The frequent use of tobacco smoke 
will keep plants free of most insects. Useit in abun- 
dance in the greenhouse. Window plants are easily 
smoked by placing them in a box or under a barrel. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
DENS 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Oct. 13, 1870, and for the corresponding month last year. 

The fluctuations in Gold, since our last, have not been 
important. The speculative demand has been less active. 
The closing figures showed rather more firmness in the 
movement Breadstuffs have been fairly active. The 
receipts were comparatively light, owing to breaks and 
delays on the canals, up to the last week under review, 
when the arrivals became quite extensive, adding liberally 
to the available supplies, and leading to heavier pur- 
chases, particularly of Flour and Wheat for export; Corn 
for trade and speculative purposes ; and Oats and Barley, 
mainly for home consumption. Prices have been varia- 
ble, but, on the whole, quoted stronger, though closing 
somewhat less buoyantly. The samples of new crop 
Wheat, particularly spring, thus far received here, have 
been of an unusually high average quality,and in generally 
excellent condition. A very moderate proportion of the 
receipts of Corn has been of strictly prime quality. The 
arrivals of Oats have been mostly of new Mixed Western 
and White Ohio. Barley has been coming forward very 
Ge Cotton has been much more freely offered at 
materially reduced prices, leading toa livelier business 
pes ami Provisions have been in fair demand, but unsettled 
in prices. Pork, Lard, and Cheese, close firmly. Cut 
Meats, Bacon, Beef, and Butter, in favor of buyers 
Wool has not been in urgent request, but the offerings of 
desirable grades have been very moderate, and prices 
have been well supported Hay and Hops have at- 
tracted rather more attention from buyers, and though 
opening irregularly, have been steadier in price toward 
the close. ...Grass Seeds have been offered quite liberally 
at lower and unsettled rates, yet have not been in remark- 
ably active demand Tobacco has been less sought 
after at previous figures. 
1. a AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
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3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Oct. 12: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
oe EEE 1,476,865 13,854,939 327,299 0,104 —— 15,775 
1860...... 11%, 456 i, 132 841 1,571,785 130,948 46,197 
1868..... 747,384 4220,727 5ATIB16 153,093 43,536 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Mait, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
476,544 58,391 184,803 1,619,658 237,453 
761,894 50,869 107,474 15053079 130,881 
589,973 25.437 106,101 691,766 119 046 
483,540 28,81 600 655, 109,478 
69,845 21, 891 94, 630 488,143 108,775 
110,829 20,50: > 126.048 440,517 83,000 
285,946 93,249 187,172 756,811 99.988 
176 39,089 278,905 1,105, 194 97,139 
534,003 62,112 322,425 Sth 672 36,214 
591,903 98,299 34,900 1,310,935 85,405 
833,909 50,043 285,906 1,886,594 77,097 
693,085 31,700 81,584 281.581 66,782 
445,068 467 5,948 120,950 67,094 
127,736 36.081 —— 183,920 134,870 
5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each sea- 
son to Oct. 1st; 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
J bbls. —_ bush bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1870. ....290,000 10,563,000 3,533,700 358,700 328.800 3,523,400 
1869. ...352,800 11,682,900 4,671,600 231.800 48,800 2,271.500 
1868....212,800 7,298,700 14,214,700 330.800 1,014,900 7,565,800 
1867....160,000 2,261,800 11,937,000 300,600 485.400 4,089,500 
1866,...133,100 21448100 21,117,000 713,000 587,300 6,835,600 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Sept. 14. Oct. 18 
Price OF GOLD.............. 113% 113% 
Fiour—Super to Extra _— #445 @58 $510 @615 
Super to Extra Southern.. 465 @900 500 @92 
Extra Western.....:..ccccccce 500 @92% 530 @923 
Extra Genesee...... 58 @800 625 @850 
Superfine _— . 46 @4% 510 @53 
tvE FLour.. . 4145 @58 40 @5% 
Corn-M EAL 450 @53 450 @530 
WHEA 7A kinds of White.. 135 @ 165 14 @1%7 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 909 @135 100 @140 
Cornn— Yellow ..........+-c00e %& @ % 9 @ % 
Mixed.. ereccveenes es % @ 88 81 @ 8% 
OaTs— Western ........c..0 0 7 @ S&S 52 @ 57 
State ..... ieehesapgeuncancesenss Nominal. 56 @ 58 
of ar uvnee wie he 1 00 8 @ 9% 
8 EEE Nominal. 9% @1 2% 
Hay—Daie # 160 Shapeesy sxe 8 @1%5 106 @14 
STRAW, #100 D............000- 60 @110 60 @110 
Corto Midis ‘Se D. 19%@ 05% IY@ 16% 
Hops—Crop of 1 3 @ 3 122 @ 2% 
FeataErs—Live Geese, # 3 @ 3% @ 8 
Srep—Clover, # fh . 144@ 14 9¥@ 10% 
prmoty # bushel. . 550 @ 600 23 @: 
Pink, B ORANG. ..0cccrccee..- 22 @ 240 Q 
Sua@ar—Brown, #......... 8K@ 11% La, 
Morassxs, Cuba, #gal. 23 @ 44 8 
CorFrk—fRio, (Gold, en bond) 9 @ 12% § 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &e., FD. 6%4@ 14 1334 
Seed Leaf, # B 7%@ 55 5 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, ¥D. 42 @ 56 5 
Domestic,, pulled, ® By....... 3 @ 44 i: 
California, unwashed,........ 23 @ 33 : § 
TALLOW, #D ; 9@ 9% 84@ g 
Ort-CakE—# ton . 4100 @4400 4050 @41 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel 2700 @2950 2625 @26 50 
Prime, @ barrel . 2400 @2475 2150 @23 00 
BrEer— yd mess .1200 @1950 1000 @i8 00 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, # b. 15 @ 16% W4@ 16% 
Burrer—State, Sees 2@ 4 200 @ 47 
oe |) eS ae 15 @ 5] 18 @ 37 
CHEK 4@ 14 5 @ 15 
Beans bushel.. ..... 120 @ 260 140 @ 2 59 
Pras—Canada, in bond, # bu. 110 @ — % @100 
Eaas—Fresh. # dozen.. A 3 @ 27 2 @ 82 
Pou.rry—Live Fowls........ 17 @ 18 146 @ 17 
Chickens, Spring, # B.. 19 @ 2 17 @ 19 
Turkeys, dressed, # D.. - 2@ BB 20 @ 2 
Geese, # pair. .. 19 @1% 150 @20 
Woodcock, # pair 100 @112 87 @1 12 
Partridges, # pair. -—- @ — 100 @112 
Green Corn ie 5 @12 7 @100 
POTATOES, # Dbl....... 23 @350 200 @32% 
SWEET POTATOES. # bbl.. 22 @3 50 175 @ 250 
TURNIPS—@® Dbl.............. 20 @223 20 @22% 
CaBBAGES—@ 100,...........4- 500 @1000 700 @10 00 
Ontons—#® Dbl.............-+- $00 @3% 300 @400 
CRANBERRIES—¥# bbl......... —- @ — 900 @i2 00 
Broom-cORN—# B....... ..... 6 @ il 3@ 8 
Tomatoes, per basket.... ... 0@ %& ~% @100 
Pumpkins, per 100............ —-@ — 700 @9 00 
Squashes, # bbl........ --- 100 @1% 8 @12% 
Peaches, # basket. . 75 @ 250 =, BE 
Plums, Gage, # bushel . 150 @350 12% @3 00 
Pears, # bbl... . 200 @90 $00 @15 00 
- 100 @200 100 @200 
100 @250 50 @2%5 
4@ 2 6@ 8 


New-York Live-Stock Markets.— 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 





Sept. =. 56 2,920 389,714 17,227 69,375 
49 3,639 38,357 20; 4 71,464 
Oct. “& 72 3,687 28,533 19,049 58,237 
do. 10th -- 6,42 73 2,565 37,423 19,108 65,584 
Total in 4 Weeks. . 31,685 250 12,811 144,027 75,867 264,662 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks 40,594 318 14 "850 176,966 70,228 302,982 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
4m e per Week.. 0080 62 3,208 86,007 5.745 
do. og last Month... we 119 69 2/970 399 94,045 
do. do. prev’s Month.. "6, 2,343 81,444 14,748 
Average er Week, 1869. 6,275 92 1,752 28,836 15,348 
; 1868. 5,7 105 «(1,588 27,182 18,809 
om do. 1867. 5,544 64 1,820 22,154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866. 5,748 94 1,200 20,000 15,000 
do. do. do. 1865, 5,255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
Oy eae $26,280 4: 91,083 1,499,509 798,199 
Total in 1868. 82.571 1,413,479 978,061 
Total in 1867. 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866. 62.420 1,040,000 672, 
Total in 1865 71,991 836,733 573,190 
Total in 1864 75,621 782,462 660,277 





Beef Cattle.—Frosty nights and autumn winds have 
driven home to New York most of the summer absentees, 
and thus there is a demand for the best cuts of good beef. 
The change of season has also caused more firmness in 
the meat trade, and first quality beeves are in demand at 
good prices. The supply of live-stock has been large, 
and for the two weeks ending Sept. 26th, too plenty for 
a good market. For five or six weeks Previous to Octo- 
ber ist, trade was dull; the large arrivals were mainly 
made up of thin “‘ Texan Hoppers,” and sold if at all at 








very low figures. For the weeks ending § 

26th, many drovers slaughtered their an ane Hpi. 
to save the expense of keeping them, and sold them =n 
the side or quarter. Dealers in light cattle have an 
money. First quality beef has nearly held its own . 
price; some large dealers may have dropped Ye, sith 
when the purchaser took the “bunch.” Below we iv 

the range of price, average price, and figures of large = 
Bent. yee ranged § 6%@17_ c. Av. 18%c. Large ogies @i6 


6th, do. Se Ibs. do. 13%c. 
Oct, do. 6%@16c. do. Bike. 4 do. = s 10 @15%, 
do. 10th, do. 94@1%T ¢.do. 14%c. do. do. iL bt 


Milch Cows are in moderate supply, and the mar. 
ket a little improved. First quality milkers are jn good 
demand, milkmen having raised the price of milk to 12¢, 
per quart, they feel able to offer larger prices for good 
cows. Prices range, for medium to good, from $60@$90, 
with extra milkers and fancy at $100@$110...... Calves 
are abundant for the season, and with the exception of a 
few, milk fed, go at low figures. We notice but little 
change in quality since our last report, and quote prices 
as follows: Milk calves from 12c.@13c. per pound, 
Those known as ‘fed’ calves from 5c.@6%ec., and 
‘grass fed’? at dc.@5c. per pound, or by the head... 
Sheep.—There is a fair demand for good sheep, and 
about the prices paid last. We think that the quality of 
the stock has been a little better, we notice fewer very 
poor lots ; there are yet enough thin ones though, to make 
the market look poor and keep prices low. Prices range 
for good sheep from 444c.@6c. per pound. Lambs from 
%4c.@8c., with extra fat ones at 8c. per pound... 
Swine.—The arrivals have been quite steady, and trade 
firm. Prices keep about the same as last month. We 
quote for light dressed, 11c.@11%c. per pound. State 
and Jersey pigs sell for 13c.(@1314c. per pound, net, end 
Western mixed, alive, 8'44c.@9c. per pound. 
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Large Pay «: Little Work, 


For All.—_See Page 438. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
ype and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad 
vance. —The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United Statesand Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


How to Remit :—Checks on News 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. 0. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 


Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 

Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1869) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous twelve volumes 
(16 to 28) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style at % cents per vol., (60 cents extra, if returl- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers ‘supplied at 12 cents each. 


The Agriculturist and Hearth and 
Home,—Since the purchase of Hearth and Home by 
the proprietors of the American Agriculturist, severtl 
kind friends have expressed the hope that the new ente® 
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prise would in no wise interfere with the Agriculturist, 
fearing that this paper might in some measure be neg- 
jected for the weekly. We can inform all such anx- 
jous friends that their fears are groundless, and we may 
point to the present issue of the Agriculturist as a proof 
that we intend no change in that but for the better. 





Copley’s Plain and Ornamental 
Standard Alphabets.—By Fred’k 8. Copley, New 
York: Geo. E. Woodward, Publisher. This is a set of 
handsomely engraved plates giving examples of the dif- 
ferent styles of lettering in modern use. If some of the 
sign-letterers of the present day would study this we 
should be spared the many painful exhibitions of poor 
lettering that are to be met with in every street. Those 
who have occasion to do lettering of any kind will find 
this a useful guide. Price $3.00. For sale at this office. 

Flax Straw as Fodder. — “G. D.” 
writes: ‘I would be glad if you will state in your paper 
if flax straw has any bad effect on milch cows. Many of 
my neighbors think it makes the milk thin and poor, so 
that it yields but a small amount of butter. Calves and 
all young stock seem to do well on it, and the cows seem 
to prefer it to oat or wheat straw.”’—Here is an excellent 
opportunity for the lactometer (Titus Oaks’ or Mr. vom 
Hofe’s) to show its value. Feed two cows three days on 
hay, and test their milk; at the same time give two cows 
all the flax straw they want, and test their milk; then 
change, giving the hay-fed cows the flax and the others 
hay, and note and report the result. 





Disease among Fowls and Pig- 
eons.—"G. K. T.,” of North Adams, Mass., writes: 
“T have lost a good many pigeons and hens this sum- 
mer, they stop eating and continue growing poorer until 
they die. I have found no remedy yet and have a valua- 
ble rooster sick now.”—Almost everybody knows the 
look of the tissues and internal organs of a fowl in a state 
of health. Every one who has the care of poultry certain- 
ly should know this. In such acase as “G. K. T.” de- 
scribes as soon as the first chicken or pigeon died it 
should have been carefully examined. To do this, first 
pick the bird; then with a sharp knife cut across the 
ribs on each side, and across the abdomen in front of the 
vent, taking care not to injure the vicera. Next lift the 
breast thus cut free from its lower and hinder connec- 
tions, and bend it over towards the heady A pair of cut- 
ting pliers is handy to cut bones or tendons that do not 
yield. This will lay the whole of the interior open, and 
each part may be examined for inflammation, disorgan- 
ization, or other evidence of disease. The examination 
should begin at the vent and bowels, and proceed to- 
wards the head. Of course the symptoms during life 
should be closely observed, but nobody should expect 
even veterinary surgeons to tell what could be the matter 
with a yard of fowls on such a statement of the case. 
We surely would not ask one to try his guessing powers 
on such a case. 

Substitute for Barn-yard Manure. 
—“F. C. W.,”’ of Norwalk, O., asks: ‘‘ When stable ma- 
nure cannot be obtained, would bone-dust be the best 
thing to use in place of it on a sandy soil to raise sweet 
potatoes and other vegetables? I thought to plow it up 
this fall, and in the spring top-dress it with bone-dust 
and harrow it in.”—Bone-dustis, perhaps, the very best of 
all manures for common use, when good stable manure 
cannot be obtained in abundance; but it would be de- 
cidedly better to compost with muck, sods, or good sur- 
face soil fora few months, than to apply it raw in the 
spring. Ground raw bones would quickly get up a heat 
if mixed with three or four times their bulk of earthy or 
peaty materials. If you have a single cow, a horse, ora 
dozen fowls, their manure, solid and liquid, if used to 
make such a compost, enriched bya liberal] use of the 
bone-dust, and worked over as often as it comes intoa 
good heat, adding more muck or earth, will make a big 
heap of compost very rapidly. 

The Chair of Veterinary Medicine 
at Cornell.—The Report of the Conn. State Board of 
Agriculture for 1869, contains a lecture on the Common 
Ailments of the Horse, by Prof. James Law, the incum- 
bent of the Chair of Vetcrinary Medicine in Cornell 
University. In this lecture we are astonished to find the 
Professor using the language which we quote below.— 
After speaking of the great lack of veterinary surgeons, 
implying a lack of opportunities for veterinary educa- 
tion in this country, he said: ‘* New York, as one of the 
largest stock-growing States in the Union, has led the 
way in establishing under State endowment a department 
of Veterinary Medicine in her College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University; and though this is as yet in its in- 
fancy, I trust that in afew years, as the material resources 
of our institution are developed, we shall present to the 
world a Vetcrinary College claiming equality with its 





best European projenitors. The country is certainly ripe 
for such an institution,” etc. Who would suppose after 
reading or hearing this, that a Veterinary College already 
existed in the same State of New York, and, under its 
charter, having those excellent facilities for instruction 
for which he longs when the material resources of Cornell 
are sufficiently developed—that its faculty consisted of 
a President and five or six Professors, and several other 
instructors,—that its libraries and collections were large 
and valuable—that several classes of intelligent young men 
have been graduated and are now practicing,—and that 
Prof. Law had visited the institution, been cordially re- 
ceived, and knew much about it?—Yet this is true, and 
we take occasion to say so because the publication of 
such a statement is calculated to do the New-York College 
of Veterinary Surgeons serious wrong—and because we 
hold the institution, its honored President, Dr. Busteed, 
and its able corps of Professors, in high estimation. 

These are cultivated gentlemen and all graduates in medi- 
cine from some of our best medical schools. They are all 

admitted to seats in the regular medical conventions, and 
several are taking high stands as scientific men and as 

original investigators in the different departments. 

In'the winter of 1867-8, Dr. Busteed, the President of 
the New York Veterinary College, was so anxious that 
Mr. Cornell should provide for a Veterinary Professor- 
ship in his new University, that though in very feeble 
health, he made a special effort to go with an English 
Veterinary Surgeon, who was here at the time, and in- 
troduce him to Mr. Cornell, that the provision for a 
veterinary chair might be secured and a competent man 
found to fillit. Prof. Law’s name was mentioned for the 
position; subsequently President White of Cornell Uni- 
versity, when he went to Europe, saw and engaged him. 
Thus it was through Dr. Busteed that Mr. Law has his 
veterinary chair, and—fills it. Concerning the New-York 
College, it is proper to add the following facts. A char- 
ter for it was granted in 1857, which received important 
amendments in 1862, and the institution went into 
operation in 1864, since which time its classes, though 
still small, haveconstantly increased in numbers. In its 
Hospital more than 3,300 cases were treated last year, 
and it is almost always growded to its fullest capacity. 

We will not blame Mr. Law for forgetfulness, but regard 
it as unfortunate that we Americans are so apt to addle 
the brains of a certain class of newly-arrived immigrants, 
that they learn to look down upon American things. 





How to gct rid of Stumps and 
Roots,.—‘ A. B.,” St. George, W. Va., asks: ‘‘ Is there 
no preparation which, introduced into the sap of a tree 
will kill it? our country (woodland) is full of white oak 
‘grugs,’ and other bushes. Is there no easier way of 
getting rid of them than to use the grubbing hoe ?”—To 
the first question we say No. There are, indeed, poison- 
ous mineral salts which will kill the trees to which they 
are applied, but they will not hasten their decay. There 
is a quicker way than to use the grubbing hoe alone. 
This is to grub by horse or ox power. A large, strong 
cart-hook may be made with very short, strong, durable 
jaws, to be operated by horses or oxen attached to a 
chain. There are grubbers made for the purpose. 





Premiums,—Those who wish to know all 
about the various Premiums are referred to the lists on 
pages 433 to 436. 

Kansas Crops.—'‘'F. P.,” Ottawa Co., 
Kan., writes: ‘Fall wheat and fall rye yielded fair 
crops; spring wheat, oats, and barley, light ones; corn 
was a complete failure with three-quarters of the farmers, 
and nearly so with the rest. This is true with only a few 
exceptions in the counties of North-western Kansas. 
T learn that in all of Eastern and Southern Kansas, corn 
and potatoes are no better.” 





Cast-Iron Eavestroughs and Con- 
duits,—‘ W. A. O’D.” Cast-iron is rarely if ever used 
for eave-troughs in this country, except, perhaps, upon 
the cast-iron buildings now so common, but we presume 
it would be necessary to have them made to order if you 
were to put them up. The proper places to go for infor- 
mation would be to the makers of iron buildings. Cast- 
iron pipes for underground water conduits are éasily ob- 
tained, being in extensive use by the Water Board, and 
for conducting gas. Any good American mechanic would 
put them up without difficulty. To prevent rusting they 
should be painted inside and out. 





Hampshire, Franklin, and Ham- 
den Co., Mlass., Fair, this year, was considered a 
great success. The people gathered in unusual numbers, 
and seemed to be having a very good time in a very 
reasonable way, old and young joining in such social 
geniality as always does people good. The usual mistake 
was made of allowing notion peddlars to dispense their 
wares in a too boisterous manner, and sweet cider barrels 
attracted too many boys and men ; yet we'saw no drunken 





brawls or fights which are so common at such places. 
The managers and people did themselves credit in every 
enjoyable way. The show of working oxen was very 
large. Thorough-bred cattle, Shorthorns, Ayrshires, 
Jerseys, and Devons, were shown in large numbers, and 
some of them were very fine. The Mass. Agricultural 
College did itself and the State credit by a show of good 
cattle of all the fine kinds of thorough-breds, and they 
took several first premiums. We could not exactly un- 
derstand how the Committee could award the first pre- 
mium to the Jersey Bull of the College, as President 
Clark stated he was to be killed very soon, and his skin 
stuffed for a model by Prof. Agassiz, though the bull is 
only three years old. First-class thorough-breds should 
not be sacrificed so young. The show sf sheep was not 
large, but included some very superior Cotswolds, which 
took three first prizes. Swine were ont in only small 
numbers, and did no credit to the counties represented. 
They should improve largely in this line. The show of 
fruits, especially apples (46 entries), pears (16 entries), 
and grapes (20 entries), was large and very creditable. 
Root crops, made a moderate show, which we hope 
to see improved in coming seasons. The ladies’ bread 
and butter show was good, though there is large oppor- 
tunity for improvement in the working and putting up 
butter, as could be plainly seen in those show samples 
A few of the lots did credit to the makers as well as to 
the herds from which they came. Domestic articles of 
needle work, etc., were creditable. The horse show we 
considered poor for Massachusetts. More attention 
should be given by farmers to breeding fine colts, as it 
costs no more to raise them than to raise scrubs. A large 
number of people were out to see the horse show, and 
the fair was very satisfactory to most if not all parties. 


Asbestos.— W. R.8.,” asks if Asbestos is 
indestructable by fire.—Yes. It is a fibrous mineral which 
is neither consumed nor melted in any ordinary fire. Its 
use, however, in a roofing composition, is not its incom- 
bustibility altogether, but because from its fibrous nature 
it prevents the asphaltum mixture in which it is mingled 
from running when heated by the sun, and giving it a 
‘* body” which is essential to its usefulness. 


Covering for a Shingle Roof.—A 
subscriber asks: “Is there any thing with which I can 
cover a shingle roof, which leaks because it is too flat ?"’ 
We can hardly advise simply painting with a roof coat- 
ing such as we advertise sometimes, but have no doubt 
the regular rvofing might be applied with good results, 
even to a shingle surface. 


Milch Goats.— Where can the best milk- 
giving Goats be obtained ?” is.asked by a Colorado cor- 
respondent.—The stock of goats which we have in this 
country, have come chiefly from those brought from va- 
rious European countries to supply milk for the voyage. 
Hence they have been selected with only a regard for the 
quantity of milk they were giving at the time of sailing, 
They have greatly multiplied, but have been bred so far 
as we know utterly without care. Very good ones, how- 
ever, are often found among them, and their kids are al- 
most always raised. Adult goats are such poor food that 
they are not often killed if they can be otherwise dispos- 
ed of, so the stock increases constantly. A selection 
might be made of good milch goats in almost any of our 
Atlantic cities, but, to get really superior stock, we would 
advise importing from Switzerland, or wherever in Eu- 
rope care is taken in the breeding. 


The N. WY. State Fair took place at 
Utica, the last week in September, and ranks as one of 
the very best shows which have ever been held by the 
Society. Our limited space forbids more than a general 
notice of its points of excellence. One was the furnish- 
ing of a complete catalogue of all entries, which was sold 
for 25 cts.,and did more to make the exhibition really 
useful than any other one thing. The show of Horses 
was much larger than usual, but as it was made for the 
horse owners and not for the benefit of the public we 
have nothing to say abont it. When the Society, that is 
the Executive Committee, can arrange to let the public 
see the horses which are shut up in close stables, it will 
begin to do its duty. It is much more important to have 
them exhibited than to award the 200-dollar prizes. There 
were about 40 head of Skorthorns in the pens, including 
the flower of Walcott & Campbell’s herd, which has hard- 
ly a superior in the world. George Butts, of Manlius, 
T. L. Harison, of Morley, and V. W. Mason, of Canastota, 
were the principal exhibitors, the first mentioned making 
some 17 entries. There wasa goodly show of Devons. 
Among the exhibitors Walter Cole, of Batavia, W. E. 
Arnold, of Otego, and Joseph Hilton, of New Scotland, 
made the greater part of the show, but there were sever- 
al other exhibitors of excellent animals. In all there 
were 47 entries. Devons seem to be getting more popa- 
lar again, and well they may be, for there is surely no 
more beautiful or more useful breed. The Ayrehéres were 
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im fair numbers, there being 87 entries. of which Walcott 
& Campbell made 15, and E. C. Holden, of McGrawville, 
6. The number of breeders of Ayrshires is increasing, 
as they are a favorite cross among the dairy farmers. 
There were 44 entries of Jerseys. Mr. W. B. Dinsmore 
was the chief exhibitor, but Thos, J. Hand, of Sing Sing, 
took the head prize away from him with a very choice 
little herd. Geo. P. Nelson, of Scarsdale, showed that 
pair of twin bulls bred by Mr. Swain, which were pic- 
tured on the cover of the Agriculturist. Mr. Dinsmore 
made some 26 entries, and we looked in vain for Crozier. 
Guernseys were shown by J. T. P. Swain, of Bronxville, 
and this is we believe, the first time that this breed has 
made any figure at one of our State shows. Mutton sheep 
largely predominated in their class, yet Merinos were in 
strong force. Seventy-six entries of the former are cata- 
logued to 53 of the latter, each of these figures represent- 

_ ing many more than that number of sheep. Jurian Win- 
nie, of Bethlehem Centre, was the largest exhibitor of 
Leicesters. Burdett Loomis, of Windsor Lock, Conn., and 
Chase & Harris, of Rochester, were the principal exhib- 
itors of Cotswolds. Walcott & Campbell, of New York 
Mills, had no competitors for the prizes offered for Lin- 
coins. There were no middle-wool sheep except South- 
Downs entered. G. H. Brown, of Middlebrook, and J. 
Synch, of West Brighton, made most of the show. Wm. 
Chamberlain’s Silesian Merinos hold their own and im- 
prove, now that the so-called Americans are ‘‘ down,” 
are beginning to be appreciated according to their mer- 
its. . The Swine pens were very full and instructive. 
The Poland and China hogs of Taber & Holmes, of Caz- 
enovia, attracted general attention from their great size, 
quick growth, and good points. Yet spotted pigs have 
never been favorites. The Jefferson Co. breed of mixed 
Yorkshires and Cheshires, or whatever they are, were in 
full force. Chester Whites, few and not in favor. Berk- 
shires of the large breed, represented by one fine sow. 
Joseph Harris’ Essex pigs had things pretty much their 
own way among the small breeds, but Richard Gibson, 
with some very nice Berkshire’s, took several prizes. 
The show of Poultry was never surpassed in quality, and 
rarely in numbers. The chief exhibitors were Mr. G. H. 
Warren, of New York Mills, and J. Y. Bicknell & Co., 
of Westmoreland. Though there were many other ex- 
hibitors and very fine breeds shown by them. A pen of 
Minks attracted much attention, as did also Thos. Gould’s 
collection of lop-eared and other Rabbits. 

The Trial of Implements which took place 
during the two weeks preceding the show, enabled the 
prize tools to be shown at the fair which gave great addi- 
tional interest. The implements tried were grain and 
seed drills, and manure distributors, cultivators, horse- 
hoes, etc, harrows, hay-forks and attachments, hay and 
stalk cutters, corn huskers and shellers, ditching ma- 
chines, threshers and separators, steam engines, horse- 
powers, and many other new labor-saving inventions. 

Chloralum is the trade name given in Eng- 
land to a.solution of Chloride of Aluminum, which is 
claimed by the parties introducing it to be as harmless 
as common salt, and at the same time a most valuable 
antiseptic. The claims made for this compound as a dis- 
infectant in contagious diseases will probably be inves- 
tigated by those who have nointerest in the manufacture 
or sale of the compound, and when their reports appear 
we shall know more about it than we do at present. 

A Question Answered,.— ‘Wn. P.,”’ 
Isabella Co., Mich.—Occasionally after a cow, especially 
a heifer, is some weeks gone with calf, she acts very 
** foolish,’ and her actions would certainly mislead were 
she not watched for some time. 





Fat Cattle Chromo.—We have received 
from Mr. Geo. Ayrault, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a beauti- 
ful Chromo of the four extraordinary oxen fattened by him 
and killed last February, by W. Lalor, of Centre Market. 
See page 85 (March). The Chromo faithfully reproduces 
an oil painting by Miss C. M. Clowes, which includes a 
view of Mr. Ayrault’s house and picturesque surround- 
ings. It is decidedly the best fat cattle picture we have 
ever seen, and is for sale by Mr. A., and at the office of 
the American Agriculturist, price $10. 

The Best Fastening for Cows.—c. 
Thurston.—We think the common chain cattle-tie or 
fastening is the best. It does not wear the neck, is dura- 
ble, and should be fastened to run up and down upon a 
post or iron rod. 

Is a House better for having 
a Cellar Under it ?—“T.C.M.,” Fairmont, W. 
Va. Yes.—A cellar if it be a dry one, and it is not a cel- 
lar if it is a cistern, makes a great difference in the tem- 
perature of the house in the winter, and in its dryness at 
all seasons. If properly constructed it harbors no vermin, 
end if kept clean, the air beneath the floors is sweet ; 





while the house without a cellar, let the foundations be 
never so well guarded, will be a romping ground, race- 
course, and battle-ground for all the rate about the neigh- 
borhood. and filled with musty stuff and foul odors. If 
a cellar were of no other use than to secure these advan- 
tages, we would have one. A house without a cellar is 
worse then one without a kitchen. 

A Sweet Potato **on a Bender.’’— 
Among the unusual growths that our friends have from 
time to time brought us, none are more odd than a sweet 





potato raised by Mr. Hiram Mount, of Hightstown, N. J. 
Its twists and convolutions can be best shown by an en- 
graving. We hope sweet potatoes generally will not get 
in this way in a habit of twisting up. 





Best Work on Bees. — ‘“E. P. C.,” 
Grand Haven, Mich.—The best work for a beginner is 
Quinby’s Bee Keeping; you will there find the construc- 
tion of hives fully explained. The Italians are much su- 
perior to common bees. See our Book List. 





The Fair of the American Iusti- 
tute.—It is announced that this interesting Exhibition 
will not be closed until November 9th. It is daily attend- 
ed by crowds of people who find in its various depart- 
ments an abundance to instruct and amuse them. We 
learn that the pecuniary success is most gratifying. 


The Driven Well Patent.—We know 
of this only the fact that a patent was awarded to Col. 
Green, and that it has been wry extensively infringed. 
The policy of parties owning the patent seems to be to 
exact a fee for using the well, unless they have to go to 
law about it. We do not know whether or not they have 
good legal grounds for enforcing the payment, but it 
seems equitable that Col. G. should not suffer the total 
loss of profit in his invention, because he was for several 
years thereafter in the service of his country, and mean- 
while other parties stole his ideas. 

School-house Architecture, — IIlus- 
trated in seventeen designs in various styles. With full 
descriptive drawings in plan, elevation, section, and de- 
tail. By Samuel Eveleth, Architect. New York: Geo. 
E. Woodward.—It speaks well for the American school 
system that there should be a demand for such works as 
the present. Plans are given for the smallest village 
school-house as well as for buildings snited to large 
towns and cities, and all set forth with working details. 
Price, $10. For sale at the office of the Am. Agriculturist. 

Fine Lilies.— When a few years ago we 
figured the beautiful Gold-handed Lily, Lidium auratum, 
we stated that the price of the bulbs was $5 each, but we 
hoped that it would soon be at such a moderate price as 
to put i: within reach of all. This time has come much 
sooner than we expected, and we are now able to offer 
the bulbs of this, together with those of other desirable 
varieties, as premiums. By reference to the Premium 
List upon another page, it will be seen that a collection 
of bulbs cun be obtained upon very easyterms. There is 
nothing finer in the way of garden ornaments than these 
lilies, and they are not only perfectly hardy in com- 
mon culture, but they multiply readily, so that the stock 
once obtained will be constantly increasing. 





Yentral Park in New York is visited by 
#0 many from all parts of the country, that everything in 
relation to it has a national interest. The Commissioners 
wisely mae their reports useful contributions to the 
literature of horticulture and landscape architecture, and 
in each one give an account of the progress made in im- 
proving this great national pleasure ground. The Report 
for the year 1869 is embellished with abundant maps and 
plans as well as fine photographs of the more highly 
ornamented portious of the park. 

Bliss & Sons’ Grape Show.—The 
exhibition of grapes held by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons 
the last week in September, was one of the finest we 
ever attended, whether we consider the larger collections 
or the excellence of the individual specimens. Mr. J. 
Knox sent froma his celebrated vineyard at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 64 varicties. Mr. John Dingwall, of Albany, N. Y., 
63 yarieties; and a very handsome collection of over 40 
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kinds came from Ellwanger & Bar . of 

The new hybrids of Mr. J. H. sutate, anaes “e~ 

Y., attracted much attention; and remarkably jie eck. 

mens of several sorts came from Horace Eaton, te 4 

Mass. Mr. A. 8. Fuller, Ridgewood, N. J., showed -. 

interesting collection, but not for competition, The 

Committee consisted of Charles Downing, A S. Fuller 

and P. T. Quinn, who made the following awards: : 

Native Grapes, 

For the best and largest collection of correctly named 
varieties, 4 bunches each, $20, to John Dingwall, Albany 
N. Y.; for the 2d best, $10, to J. Knox, Pittsburgh = 

For the best 6 bunches Allen’s Hybrid, $3, to Horace 
Eaten, Boston, Mass. 

Best 6 bunches Catawba, $3, to H. W. Murtfeldt, New. 
burgh, N. Y. 

Best 6 bunches Canada, $3, to John H. Ricketts, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Best 6 bunches Creveling, $8, to Horace Eaton. 

Best 6 bunches Croton, $3, to 8. W. Underhill, Croton 
Point, N. Y. 

Bo 6 bunches Clinton, $8, to E. H. Clark, Newburgh, 
Best 6 bunches, Delaware, $3, to John H. Ricketts, 
Best 6 bunches Diana, $3, to John H. Ricketts. 

Best 6 bunches Iona, $3, to H. Cornell, Newburgh, N.Y, 

Best 6 bunches Isabella, $3, to Horace Eaton. 

Best 6 bunches Martha, $3, to G. W. Campbell, Dela- 
ware, O. 

Best 6 bunches Mottled, $3, to G. W. Campbell. 

Best 6 bunches Rebecca, $3, to John H. Ricketts. 

Best 6 bunches Salem, $3, to J. W. Helmer. 

Best 6 bunches Senasqua, $3, to 8. W. Underhill. 

Best 6 bunches Walter, $3,to L. M. Ferris & Son 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : 

Best 6 bunches Wilder, $3, to Horace Eaton. 

Best 6 bunches Adirondac, $3, to Horace Eaton. 

Best 6 bunches any other sort, $3, to John H. Ricketts, 
for Elsingburgh. 

For the best Seedling, (never before exhibited,) White, 
$10, to Dr. Weeks ; Black, $10, to John H. Ricketts. 

Foreign Grapes Grown Under Glass, 

For the best 3 bunches of any black sort, not a Muscat, 
$5, to L. L. Hyatt, New Brunswick, N. J., for Black 
Prince ; 2d best, $3, to R. B. Cam>'cll, Mamaroneck, N, 
Y., for Black Hamburgh. Best % bunches of any white 
sort, not a Muscat, $5, to L. L. Hyatt, for White Syrian ; 
8 bunches of any other sort, $5, to L. L. Hyatt. 

Fungi in England.—The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of England offers prizes for the best col- 
lections of edible and poisonous fungi; and an annual 
‘“* Fungus Excursion” was held, the guests being treated 
to a fungus dinner and the reading of papers upon various 
departments of fungus lore. 





The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society.—That the autumn exhibition of this Society 
should be a success is what every one looks for and ex- 
pects, but that in the face of an unprecedented dronth it 
should show no appreciable falling off, was indeed sur- 
prising. The people of Boston regard it as almost a re- 
ligious duty to worship Flora and Pomona in their beau- 
tiful granite temple. There are many worse forms of 
social idolatry than this. 

Petroleum.— W.A.N.’’ We have recom- 
mended pe/roleum, not kerosene, as a substitute for paint, 
but not as an oil with which to mix paints. It will not 
answer where colors are used; for serving as a vehicle 
for colors, nothing is equal to linseed oil. 

Cleaning Flower Seeds.—C. F. W.” 
You can best free your seeds of dust, hulls, etc., by care- 
ful sifting, or winnowing. For home use it is not neces- 
sary to be at a great deal of pains. Those who pre- 
pare seeds for sale use carefully graduated sieves, 


Coal Ashes in the Earth Closet.— 
‘* A Subscriber,” at Bangor, Me., asks if the manure from 
an earth closet in which ashes are used instead of soil or 
dry muck, will be beneficial upon his garden, which ie a 
clayey soil. The ashes in this case may be considered 
inert, and whatever effect they may have is almost wholly 
a mechanical one. On a very stiff soil they would be 
beneficial in ameliorating its condition, and may be 
used without fear. The dried muck used as an absorb- 
ent in the earth closet would give a more valuable ma- 
nure, as it is of itself an efficient fertilizer. 





Nitro-glycerine.—‘G. W. R.,’’ Columbia 
Co., Wis. This chemical compound is used as a substi- 
tute for gunpowder in blasting. It is exceedingly dan- 
gerous and we would not advise any one not familiar 
with its management to have anything to do with it. 
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A Hog Pasture.— A Kentucky farmer 
writes: ‘“‘Wherea hog pasture is desired, is it best to 
gow clover alone, or with orchard grass? And if sown 
jn the spring can hogs go on it the first year ?”"——We 
should not sow orchard grass. Pigs prefer clover to any 
of the grasses. Sow red and white clover, say 12 Ibs. of 
the former and 2 Ibs. of the latter per acre, either with or 
without @ grain crop. We have never tried it, but think 
that where it is desired to secure a pig pasture at once, 
a good plan would be to prepare the land thoroughly and 
sow wheat, barley, or some other grain, and seed down 
heavily with clover. Then turn the pigs in as soon as 
the crop is large enough to eat. The pigs will eat the 
grain crop while the young clover is growing. We 
should be glad to hear from our readers on this subject. 





Protecting Strawberries.—H. Neff, 
Lancaster Co., Pa., asks if any who cultivate strawberries 
upon a large scale give winter protection, and if it will 
pay to apply it by the acre.—— Winter covering is prac- 
tised by our best growers and is necessary if one would 
obtain the best results. The covering not only prevents 
the plants from injury by the heaving of the soi], but 
being left on until the fruit is ripe it serves as a mulch 
to retain moisture, and also keeps the fruit from being 
soiled. Near the coast, salt hay is the most available, in 
other places straw is used, and in some parts of the West 
corn-stalks are found to be serviceable. Any obtainable 
litter that will not introduce weed seeds will answer. 

Good Long-wool Sheep.—aA farmer in 
Ohio, writes us that he has some Cotswold and Lincoln 
sheep that have produced wool 17 inches long, and he 
has had twin lambs that at 4 months old weighed 100 Ibs. 
each. A cross between Lincoln ewes and Cotswold 
rams has produced some splendid sheep in England. 
But of course such cross-bred sheep are not a ‘‘ breed.” 
It frequently happens that grades are better than the 
thorough-breds, but we must have thorough-breds in 
order to get such splendid grade animals. 





Irrigation.—A. T. Taylor, of Santa Cruz, 
California, wants to irrigate ten acres of garden land. 
He has a stream of water with a fall of 5 feet, and needs 
toraise the water 35 feet. In view of the quantity of 
water necessary for such a purpose, a ram would not an- 
swer. The best plan will be to use an overshot water- 
wheel with bucket capacity to consnme a heavy amount 
of water (say 3 feet breast), and to connect with it a force- 
pump at least 3 inches in diameter—working with an air- 
chamber to give uniformity to the resistance, and so 
equalize the power required. The piston of the pump 
should be worked directly by a crank on the axle of the 
wheel, to avoid loss of power by gearing. 

An Unpatented HMarrow.—John T. 
Smith, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, claims to have used for 
five years a harrow made with four arms at each side of a 
double and hinged centerpiece. The arms are placed 
at intervals of one foot, and are 2 inches thick. The 
teeth, made of %-inch round iron, are 8 inches long, and 
are inserted at an angle of 45 degrees (sloping backward, 
we suppose). In the first pair of arms they are 6 inches 
apart, in the second pair 5 inches apart, in the third 4 
inches, and in the fourth 8 inches. Mr. Smith says: 
“It is truly laughable to see the clods ground up, as they 
seem to dodge under the harrow. * * * The above 
is not patented, and can be made for between $5 and 
$10.""—We would advise the use of steel for the teeth. It 
would be cheapest in the long run. 





Ten Gallons of Milk a Day.—A 
subscriber to the Agriculturist in Lebanon, Iowa, writes 
us that his neighbor, Nelson Steed, has a cow which 
gives 10 gallons of milk a day, and which makes 1% Ib. of 
butter per day. ‘She is fed on clover with an allowance 
of wheat bran at each milking.” This subscriber did not 
sign his name (like many others), yet he sent money for 
a specimen of Hearth and Home, which was sent to his 
neighbor named above. Itis very curious; but hundreds 
of people write letters and either omit their names, Post- 
Offices, or States. 

The New-York Poultry Show, which 
is announced for December 14th to 22d, promises to be a 
very fine one, as entries are already coming in freely. 
The State Poultry Society haye put forth the most com- 
plete and liberal premium list ever issued in this coun- 
try for a similar exhibition. This Prize-list will be sent 
and other information given by addressing the N. ¥. 
State Poultry Society. P. O. Box 316, N. Y. City. We are 
‘glad to see that this Society follows the lead of the State 
Agricultural Society in requiring entries to be made, by 
letter or otherwise, before Dec. 8d. 

Fhe Connecticut Poultry Society, 
holds its Fair at Hartford, beginning Nov. 1st; and here 


“look as if it might be good for poor land.” 





too, a fine show is promised and confidently expected. 
G. E. Cleeton, New Haven, is Secretary. 





What are old Cider Cheeses good 
for ?—Hogs will eat old cider cheese if they get it in small 
quantities; the supply is usually too great to use in this 
way. When it is in large quantities, as about most cider 
mills, tte best plan no doubt to economize it is to break 
it up and compost it with quick-lime and sods or muck. 
We would use at least an equal bulk of muck, and about 
2 bushels of lime tothe cart-load of cheese, applying the 
lime upon the apple. As soon as a good heat comes on 
and goes through the heap, the compost should be re- 
laid with about half as much lime. Shell or stone lime 
may be used slaked, sufficiently to crumble, 24 or 48 hours 
before using. If thoroughly slaked shell lime be used, a 
somewhat larger quantity will be required. 

Badly Run-down White Oak Land. 
—We have frequently received letters inquiring how to 
bring up badly worn “* White Oak Land,” without yard 
or stable manure.—Withont having had experience on 
exactly this soil, we are nevertheless confident that the 
application of 500 pounds of good superphosphate of lime 
will secure acrop of wheat and a good growth of red 
clover. This clover should be turned under in June of 
the year following, and 15 to 25 bushels of lime, accord- 
ing to the weight of the clover crop, harrowed in. Thor- 
ough tillage with a Shares or Nishwitz harrow, and the 
application of 300 to 500 pounds of ground bones, would, 
we think, put the land in heart again at a very moderate 
expense. Where stall manure can be obtained, or where 
cattle or hogs are kept, there is no need to purchase other 
fertilizers than plaster and lime; for every beef and hog 
fattened, and every cow and horse kept, ought to produce 
five to ten loads of good manure, and still more of good 
compost, which might be worth nearly or quite as much. 

A Sample of Muck received from J. C. 
Sheldon, of*Lorain Co., O., does, indeed, as he says, 
It is one of 
the best looking samples of muck we have ever seen, and 
we have no doubt it will pay to haul nearly as far as the 
best barn-yard manure, provided upon being thrown out, it 
sustains the action of frost, and gets so dry that aload will 
be a big one. The comparative value of different speci- 
mens of muck may be tested approximately, thus: 1st, 
cut exactly a cubic foot, or other measure, of different 
kinds—the one which is lightest when perfectly dry is 
best, in this respect. 2d, Burn a pound or two pounds of 
the dry muck,—the one which leaves the least ash, in this 
particular, is best. 8d, Take a small shovelful, better a 
teacupful of the live coals of each kind, as soon as they 
have done smoking—the one which will give the most of 
a white cloud when a feather dipped in muriatic acid is 
held over it is indicated as being richest in:.mmonia. Of 
course we cannot carefully analyze the samples of soils, 
muck, rock, etc., sent us. The cost of a taorough anal- 
ysis would be $25 to $50. And any examination bya 
competent chemist would cost at least $10; but with the 
tests we have suggested any man of good judgment can 
make a close guess as to which is the best. 





Vestimony about Alsike Clover.— 
B. R. Blackstone, of Aroostook Co., Me., thus gives his 
experience with Alsike clover, for which we are much 
obliged: ‘It has been described as a giant white clover, 
which is hardly correct, as it has many of the character- 
istics of red clover, which it resembles in its manner of 
growth. Its stalks are much finer than those of red 
clover, though growing to about the same hight. From 
a four-years’ acquaintance with it, I think it will produce 
as many tons of hay to the acre, as either the white or 
red variety; that the hay made from it is equal to the 
best white clover hay; that it affords an excellent feed 
for bees; and that it winters well. I have rot tried it for 
pasturage, but see no reason why it would not succeed 
well for that purpose. My soil is thoroughly underdrain- 
ed by nature, like all Aroostook land, an: is therefore 
well suited to either grain or grass.” 





Gapes in Chicks.—The strongest tonic 
which the chick will bear is often an efficient cure, be- 
cause it gives the little suffering thing stregth to throw 
off the worms from its windpipe—assafeetid:, onions, and 
some other drugs act in this way, and seerr. also to para- 
lyze the worms. Pepper acts solely as a tonic, we suppose. 





Many Counterfeits of the Agricultural 
College Land Scrip have been discovered. Hence cau- 
tion in the purchase of this Scrip is important. 





Injection Pipe for Horse or Cow. 
—‘J. R. L.,’’ Mancl ester, Iowa, writes: “ in the Ameré- 
can Agriculturist for October, you offer several simple de- 
vices for giving a horse or cow an injection. but the sim- 








plest and cheapest way is to take a common gourd. such 
as is commonly taken for a dipper. Cut it the same as 
you would fora dipper, then cut off the end of the han- 
dle, and you have a first-class syringe. I have tried it on 
several occasions, and found it to answer every purpose.” 


—_—_— 


Gypsum, Plaster, Land Plaster, 
Plaster of Paris, Sulphate of Lime.—These 
all mean about the same thing, if we regard the chemical 
character of the article bearing so many names.— Gypsum 
is the mineral as found in the rocks, and often forming 
rocks and even mountains, so abundant is it in some 
places. It is quite soft, easily cut or ground, consists of 
sulphuric acid and lime combined, together with several 
per cent of water, which it holds, but which heat will drive 
off. When ground, it becomes Zand Plaster, or Plaster. 
The finer and whiter kinds are used for interior finishing 
by masons, but are first * boiled,” as it is termed; that 
is, the ground plaster is heated and stirred until all the 
water is driven off, which makes the mass appear to boil, 
and thus Plaster of Paris, or boiled plaster, is formed. 
This is the material of which the plaster casts of busts, 
images, and architectural forms are made; for when wet 
to a paste with water, it takes it up and combines with it 
again, becoming hard and stone like. The action of 
plaster on different eoils and crops cannot be said to be 
well understood; it is, however, a very valuable and 
cheap manure, affecting especially clover and other legu- 
minous plants; though most of our common crops are 
often greatly benefited by it. : 





Apple-leaf Louse.—“G. T.,’”’ Mich., has 
dipped the ends of the twigs in tobacco water, but the 
lice come again. Wecan give no better advice than to 
keep at them next spring when they first appear. 





Sundry Humbugs.—Well, well! Here’s 
a curiosity shop, and no mistake. Our Assistant has 
been busy for a month past receiving, examining, mark- 
ing, and assorting the Humbug Schemes returned to us 
from 35 States and Territories—and such alot! Here is 
a good sized basketful from 26 States, all from the 
swindler who calls himself ‘‘ James Fisher & Co., 58 
Liberty Street, N. Y.”. The Post-mark dates on the en- 
velopes returned to us, indicate that he meant to get his 
circulars out just when the October Agriculturist went to 
press, so as to have a month to operate in before our next 
issue. (We shall have to open a humbug column in our 
weekly Hearth and Home soon, 80 as to give the rogues 
only 7 days swing.) But we got hold of his scheme in 
time to give him a passing card last month. Jas. Fisher 
is somewhat shrewd, but he will have to find a good 
many dupes, to get back the expense of printing and 
postage on the circulars that have come tous. Ie sends 
his scheme in type print, and then sends along his litho- 
graph letter to enforce it. He entreats, implores, and 
commands you not to write him by mail, but to send by 
Express only. Good for friend Gayler, who forbids his 
getting any letters through the P.O. Bntenough of him. 
He is doubtless all ready with a new lot of circulars, giv- 
ing a new name and address, to 20 out as soon as this 
column is stereotyped. Our readers will find the opera- 
tions of these swindlers fully set forth in our last paper 
(Oct. No., pages 365-6). To several inquirers we repeat 
that their names are all recorded on the books of these 
swindlers. That the P. O. box number is often addressed, 
indicates, where this is done, that persons, connected 
with their own Post-Offices are in league with the opera- 
tors, and it will sometimes be well to look into it. In 
one case, however, a man employed to collect the names 
for the swindling lists described last month, stationed 
himself in a P. O. and took down the names of call- 
ers and noted the number of the boxes from which 
they got their letters; and we presume this is often 
done, without any connivance of the Post-Office clerks. 
Many letters indicate that Edward B. Kane, 23 Dutch 
Street, alias James A. Holt, 116 Fulton Street, aéas 
Thomas G. Allison, 85 William Street, a/as Francis Og- 
den, 39 Maiden Lane, a/ias etc., etc., etc., is sending out 
the ‘* Queer” circulars largely. He, too, taboos letters 
by mail—will only deal through the express, and urges 
you to call at his den (and get cleaned out by his bogus 
policemen, as described last month).—Rufus Stockton, 
(whose real name proves him a descendant of old Mother 
‘* Hubbard,” and who, like her, “lives in a cupboard” 
in the upper regions of No. 204 Broadway,) is ready. 
to swindle you, but you must not address him by mail, nor 
by the Amer. Merchant’s Union Express Company. We 
hope soon to see every Express Co. denounced by these 
operators. N.B.—Every one, coming to N. Y. to respond 
to qne of these urgent invitations to call, should take a 
gennine policeman along asan escort. J.D.Terhune &Co., 
208 Broadway, still offers you $10,000 for $500, and less in 
propor.ion ; that is to say, he will pocket all you send, and 
give you nothing of value in return.—Chas. Humble, Neo. 1 
Chambers St., N. Y., ditto.—R. C, Steele, North Copake, 
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N. Y., with sundry aliases of both name and address, pre- 
tends to have plenty of the “fac similes."—Wm. E. An- 
thony, 68S Broadway, N. Y., ditto. He manufactures a 
false slip of the N. Y. Herald tohelp him out ...A favor- 
ite address used by many kinds of swindlers is ‘210 
Broadway,” because there is no such number! What was 
No. 210 is cut out by Fulton Street, which runs between 
208 and 212 Broadway.—All sorts of dodges, change of 
names, etc., are resorted to by the swindlers to avoid the 
detention of their letters at the P.O. Great credit is due 
to the N. Y. P. O. people, for their faithfulness in with- 
holding letters from those assuming bogus names. Mr. 
Gayler, Special Agent of the U. S. P. O. Department, and 
editor of the Mail, published at the N. Y. P. O., has been 
and is indefatigable in his efforts to prevent the desecra- 
tion of the mails by these various swindlers. We have a 
list of 146 different names assumed by these operators! 
A large number of these were given in our September 
number, pages $27-S... Jas. L. Budd (see our Sept. No.), 
now turns up at 708 Second Avenue, and dreadfully wants 
you tosend him $10 for the Havana Lottery, and get 
$10,000 for it sure. He would n’t take the $10,000—a 
single “*X” is all he wants. Generous man! alias ex- 
pert swindler!....More ‘“‘ Music Boxes,”—one to play 
24 tunes for $5! We will furnish one to play 1,000 tunes 
for 10 cents—that is, a little reed whistle such as the boys 
use. N. B.—You must supply the tunes; we can only 
find the ‘“‘ music box.” A genuine box playing only 4 
tunes will cost $12 to$i5. Caution: Beware of all cheap 
music boxes....To I. B. B.,and others. We can’t under- 
take to get back your money of these chaps, The 
sailor who gave the elephant a golden guinea, to see him 
deposit it on a high shelf, when asking for it to be taken 
down again, was told “that was a trick they had not 
taught the animal.’’ The music box, and many other 
swindles have not learned the art of paying money back. 
....None but very foolish people will give any heed to 
the circulars and tickets pretending to give for $10 a 
chance at 16,000 or more watches pretended to be worth 
$100 to $750 each. Every such scheme isa swindle. Jf 
any thing comes back for the $10 sent, it will always be a 
cheap affair, worse than no watch at all, however finely 
galvanized may be its case. The cheap watch swindle 
is blossoming out again: look out for it. Neversend any 
money with a ticket offering much for little. If you wont 
believe us, ‘goin’ and get swindled. We have invest- 
ed many a dollarin this way for the benefit of our readers, 
and always proved the thing a humbug. We have on 
hand some of these splendid $25, $50, $100, and $250 
watches furnished on tickets at $2 to $10 each. They 
would be dear at 25 cents a bushel!. ..‘* Fourth Street, 
Williamsburg, N. Y.,” both North and South (for there 
are two of them), is properly numbered. If G. H. Day- 
ton intends to give the holders of his “tickets” $25 to 
$50 worth of watches, etc., for only $2, why don’t he tell 
you at what number to find him? We have a lot of his 
promising tickets, but shall wait about a century before 
we bite at the bait, and advise everybody else and his 
wife to imitate our example. And just the same of Hii: 
& Co., 615 Broadway, N. Y., who pretend to offer us a 
“solid gold watch, double case, full jewelled, and patent 
lever movement, valued at $65.00,” all sent by express, 
for $5.10. You are too good, Messrs. “* Hill & Co.”,.. 
Two or three Doctors (some under the title of * Uni- 
versities,” ‘* Associations.” etc., and others “‘on their 
own hook”) have got a great *‘ notoriety” by broad- 
side advertisements, books on consumption, well-man- 
ufactured certificates of cures, ingeniousiy put forth 
claims, etc. And—‘‘tell it notin Gath!’ many of our pro- 
fessedly religious journals open their columns and pages 
to these pretenders. We hear of hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars sent to them often by persons, who we 
had a right to expect possessed more common sense. 
We have one infallible rule, and we know it is a correct 
one—and we speak not at guess, nor from imperfect 
knowledge, nor from unfounded prejudice—: Hvery one 
of these advertising doctors, whether by circular or in news- 
papers, whether an ear doctor, a lung doctor, a consumption 
curer, or the curer of any other human ailment, is a quack 
—who is without any standing among reliable, honest phys- 
icians; and no persons should put any confidence in him, or 
intrust their lives or health in his hands, or hold any par- 
ley with him by letter or otherwise.—This is our answer to 
a@ drawerful of letters asking about this, that, and the 
other one of these great name ‘“‘ doctors.’”’. ..There are 
good map publishers, and we admit such to our adver- 
tising columns, but it is well to give a wide berth to 
those who make great offers pretty well mixed together. 
Several inquirers can ‘‘ guess”? who the bogus ones are. 
....Any one expecting to get an Aluminum, or Oroide, 
or any other good watch, for $3, or $5, or $10, may de- 
pend upon being cheated, either in the quality of the 
watch, or cheated ont of all money sent.—Not cne of 
these fellows, offering you a watch for $10 or less, will 
fend one worth even the money you dosend. Few of 
‘them will send any thing except a putting off ur other 
» false letter....To Inquirer. All these books on “ Mat- 
rimony made Easy,” and the like, are sheer humbugs. 





For Your Hearth and Home. 





In reference to the ‘“‘Announcement”’ made last month, 
we desire to say, that the American Agriculturist is to be 
in no way changed, otherwise than to make it more and 
more valuable. It will continue under the care of the 
same Editors, with all the additional help that can be of 
any possible service in making it interesting and useful. 


Our new WEEKLY HEARTH anp HOME, is designed | 


to be especially adapted to every Home Circle. It contains 
eaitorial articles upon the live topics of the day, designed 
to give the readers in brief space,a comprehensive,instruc- 
tive, and impartial review of the various topics occupying 


public attention. An Agricultural and Horticultural De- 


partment of only moderate extent, prepared by the best | 


practical men in the country, will give about all that will 
be desired on these topics by the great mass of readers, in 
country or city. The Household and Children’s Depart- 
ments shall be second to no other journal in the conntry, 
both in interest and instruction. Other Devartments 
embrace Art, Science, Literature, and general Miscellany, 
giving just what every family needs to know. An out- 
line of news is now given, but it is the intention to make 


this Department also very comprehensive, by the addi- | |. , 
| it is the most productive one on the farm. 





tion of a supplement to each number, brought down to | 


the latest moment of going to press. This will begin 
with the new volume, Jan. 1st, and embrace important 
condensed financial and commercial information, with 
reliable news from the produce and other markets, and 
the condition and prospects of the crops, etc., which will 
be of great value to all having grain, stock, and other 
produce to sell or to buy. 
A large number of finely executed and finely printe 

engravings will be given in every number—amounting in 


the aggregate to about $20,000 ina volume. In this 
respect Hearth AND Home will hardly be excelled if | 


equalled by any of the high-priced illustrated periodicals. 

In short, it is believed that the Weekly HEARTH AND Home 
will be just such a journal as will bein the highest degree 
desirable and useful to EVERY FAMILY in the whole country 
—one that every man will be glad to take to his WOME CIRCLE. 


The-price és put very low, only $3 a year, and less to clubs, so | 





cole, 


as to bring it within the reach of as wide a circle as poss 


We respectfully request all our readers to try Hreantu 
AND Home for a year, not to the neglect of the Agricu!- 
turist, from which it will be entirely different in matter, 
engravings, etc., but to take it in addition. The two 
journals together will furnish a mass of information, 
(including $30,000 worth, or more, of Engrav- 


ings,) that can scarcely be found elsewhere for the same | 


money. To encourage an acquaintance with both jour- 
nals, we offer them both together for one year for $4,—and 
as all our intended improvements are not yet consum- 
mated, we will supply both papers the balance of this year 
without charge, to all who subscribe now for the year 1871. 
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“TI Can't Afford It.” 
—_2— 

This is the answer that will meet you from three- 
fourths of all the cultivators in the whole country, when 
you ask them to buy books or to subscribe for papers 
devoted mainly to their business. It is a great ‘Nis- 
take—an unfortunate mistake. They can’t afford noi to 
procure all such papers they can get hold of. 
pardor for referring to our own papers (and there are 
many others that might be included), let us illustrate: 
Suppose a man pays $4 for American Agriculturist and 
Hearth and Home. In the course of a year he will geta 
great number—many hundreds—of hints and suggestions 
that he would not otherwise receive. Suppose he does 
not carry into practice a single thing he reads, or even 
suppose he rejects every recommendation given in the 
papers. Yet the very act of criticising and rejecting 
what he reads will quicken and enlarge his reasoning 
faculties, and turn his mind into new channels of thought ; 
and at the end of the year he will be a wiser man, a 


Begging 





better thinker and planner, and he will be a better culti- | 





————____, 
. ° oe 
vator—one who will turn his hard labor to better account 


But it is impossible that a man shonld read the thousands 


of suggestions from other practical men, withont gather. 
ge . 


ing very useful ideas—ideas that will brine money with 
Ss mone 


| them. Then how much better off will be his wife ang 


his children, if he have these, if their minds are stored 
as 8 ec 
low many idle or vicious thoughts 
i) 


will be driven out, and their places taken by usefy 


with information. 
. 1 ones, 
Reading advertisements alone will quicken a man’s wits, 
He sees what others are doing, and he insensibly learns 
business habits. The market news, and reports upon 
the state of the crops, will almost iuvariably help in sel} 
ing and buying to better advantage. We could enlarge 
upon these topics had we room. Need we add that that 
man who has his mind filled with the ideas that reading 
papers and books supplies,is far happier while at work in 
the one who toils like the ox, with few hicher or more com- 
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prehensive thoughts ?—A penny or two per day, or the 
price of a single pair of shoes, will supply a store of 
reading all through the year. ‘Where there is a will 
there is a way.” One wise man we have heard of, setg 
aside an acre of corn cach year, and all he can: raise and 
sell from it, he invests in papers and books, His boys, 
and even his wife and danghters take great interest in 
that acre, and it is cultivated so well, at odd hours, that 
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* TWO STRINGS TO THE Bow.” 
The Ten Thousand fortunate persons who have hither 
to received valuable Premium articles from this office 
(nearly all of whom are now at work for other articles.) 
and all other persons who wish to join them, will fing 
by the Table on page 433 that our Publishers add a second 
paper, the Weekly HEARTH AND HomMgE, to the list, and 
allow premium clubs to be composed of subscribers to 
both papers, counting one copy of Hearth and Lfome the 
same as two copies of American Agriculturist, and vice 
g 


versa—both at the regular rates ($1.50 and $3.00.) and at 


the club rates ($1 and $2.80.) This will give a double field 
for enterprise. S®me will want one paper and some the 
other, while a multitude will find it advantageous to take 
both papers, as they do not clash, or take the place of 
At least 30,0609 persons (one at every P. 
At half the 
Post-Oflices in our Country there is abundant room for two 
to five or more premium clubs, At each of some of the 
larger offices we have 1,000 to 2,300 subscribers for 
American Agriculturist alone, or enough for twenty large 


each other. 
O.) may secure a capital premium this year. 


opens a field fora still larger numberof such clubs, This 
is a tempting opportunity for any enterprising person— 
man, woman, or child—to secure a valuable article with- 
out any outlay of money. 

WE BELIEVE ALL ouwr Friends 
will be Greatly Pleased with our New 
Weekly Journal, HEARTH AND HOME. Thousands 
have asked us to issue the Agréculturist weekly, but that 
seems to mect 2 great want in its present form and issue 
Hearth and Hoine, owing to its large pages and frequent 
issue, will not only furnish abundant offer reading matter, 
differing entirely from that in the Agricidturist, but will 
also supply a great amount of fresh news, miscellany, 
It will also, 


engravings, supp! 


etc. by reason of its large and numerous 





y the place of Illustrated Journals con 


taining less desirable and often objectionable reading 





matter. We respecifully solicit our old readers to add 
this journal to the Agriculturést, for a year, and give ita 
trial. We believe they will be greatly pleased with it. To 
ite this, we offer both journals from now to the end 


facilitt 
iacili 


of 1871 for $4, which has been the price of Hearth and 





Home alone, before receiving the improvements and ene 
largement. Those having the American Agricuiturist 
already, can furnish the extra copy of it to a friend, 
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Large Pay » Little Work. 


For All.—_See Page 433. 
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Asparagus Bed.—“ Subscriber.” If your 
old bed is planted in the old way, with the plants a foot 
or so apart, all that you can do to renew it is to give 
heavy, surface manuring. If the plants are three feet 
apart, then trenches cau be opened between the rows and 
manure placed in them. Asparagus beds are usually 
made in the spring, but there is no reason why they 
should not be made in the fall, Abundant manure with 
plenty of room between the plants are necessary to the 
best results. Stable manure, bone-dust, and phosphate, 
are all used. Set the plants with the crown at least 6 
inches below the surface. See article in Jan. last, p. 22. 





Moles— The Latest Cure.—A sub- 
scriber in Maryland, apparently in all seriousness, says : 
“ Raise the ground in the center of 1, to], of an acre, 
one foot high and 5 feet in circumference, sloping, and 
put the head of a horse in the center of the mound, *|, of 
the head sticking out, nose down. You will not be 
troubled with any more moles,’’—Mr. Fuller is expected 
to try this before he awards that $100. We can’t say 
whether the head should have a horse attached to it or 
not: better try both ways. 


Hubbard's Early Curled Leaf To- 
mato.—E. Hollister and D. L. Hull, in the report of the 
Alton (Il.) Hort. Soc., speak in commendation of this 
variety. We have heard favorable reports from others. 

Keeping Tuberoses, Caladiams, 
and Cannas.—‘“ A. B. C. N.” Tuberoses may be 
kept too hot and dry, if such an atmosphere is main- 
tained as is common in some houses. To guard Tube- 
roses, Caladiums or Cannas, against shriveling, they may 
be wrapt up when dry, in cotton wadding, to the thick- 
ness of an inch, and placed in a drawer or upon a shelf. 
This will prevent the dry air from acting on them, and 
will keep them plump until spring. 

Osiers on Sandy Soil.— We recently 
called upon Mr. Charles Clifton, a basket-maker, with 
horticultural tastes, who lives at Suffolk Station, on Long 
Island. The land at that place bears a natural growth of 
scrub-oaks and pines, and one would hardly select it as 
asuitable place for growing Osiers, which are generally 
thought to flourish only in a rich and moist soil. We 
were quite pleased to find a thrifty young plantation 
of willows which is already furnishing valuable basket 
material. A comparison of the rods with those from 
France and Belgium, confirmed Mr. Clifton’s statement 
that those produced upon his own grounds were greatly 
superior to the imported ones. 

The Agriculturist Strawberry.— 
For the benefit of the editor of The Horticulturist, we 
quote the following from the Report of the Committee 
on Small Fruits of the Alton (Ill.) Horticultural Society. 
“From M. W. Seaman, Shipman—very large and fine 
specimens of ‘ Agriculturist.’. As a berry for the ama- 
teur we consider it one of the best; requires high culti- 
vation and to be grown in hills.” 

Know your Enemies.—tThe Alton (IIl.) 
Hort. Soc., which is always doing some sensible thing, 
has ordered a cabinet of insects injurious to the fruit 
grower. Every Horticultural Society should have a 
“rogues gallery” of this kind. 

Delaware Grapes.—The Delawares have 
been a great success this year. Thecrops have been fine, 
and the fruit of excellent quality. On Sept. 15, they were 
selling in the N. Y. market for 8c. per lb., at retail. So 
abundant and cheap were they that wine-makers have 
bought them for pressing. The finest specimens we have 
seen were from Mr. Capron, Walden, Orange Co., N. Y., 
and were not open to the fault usually found with the 
Delaware—that of being too small. 

Grouse Cochins and Plymouth 
Rock Fowls.—Y. S. Sturgis, Boston, writes: ‘* Will 
you please describe the plumage of the ‘ Grouse Cochin’ 
fowl in the Agriculturist. I saw the other day some fowls 
with plumage like the ‘ Dominique,’ and with feathered 
legs, and thought they might be ‘Grouse Cochins.’ If 

| not, can you inform me what they were? I also saw a hen 
of the Brahma form, and with feathered legs, said to be 
a Dark Brahma, but I think she was nct, as her plumage 
was not cloudy, but beautifully spangled like a Hamburg. 
Can yon also tell me of what breed she is ?”—The fowls 
were probably what are called in Massachusetts, Plym- 
outh Rock Fowls. These, a8 we have seen them, are 
large Dominique-colored fowls, with single combs and 
yellow legs, more or less feathered. What the other 
fowls are we are at a loss to conjecture, unless, indeed, 
the tendency to spangled feathers often seen in Light 
Brahmas has been cultivated or has accidentally devel- 
oped. Grouse, or Partridge, Cochins are described in the 
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‘Standard of Excellence,”’ of the London Poultry Club: 
The cock as having a red face and deaf ear, a red head, 
red hackle and saddle with a black stripe down the mid- 
dle of each feather, rich, dark-red back, and shoulder 
coyerts, wings, rich, dark-red; the greater and lesser 
coverts, metalic, greenish-black, forming a wide bar; 
breast, under parts and thighs, black; tail, black; legs, 
dusky yellow.—The Grouse hen as having, face and 
deaf car, red; head, brown; neck, reddish gold color, 
with a broad, black stripe down the middle of the fcath- 
er; the rest of the plumage, rich brown, with distinct 
pexcilings of darker brown following the outline of the 
feathers; legs, dusky yellow, with feathers of the same 
color as the body.— The Partridge hen is described as 
very similar to the Grouse hen, but having more brilliant 
contrasts of color, and having ‘the shafts of the feath- 
ers on the back, shoulder coverts, bow of the wing, and 
sides, creamy white. There is no difference between 
Partridge and Grouse cocks. 

Smutty Corn.—G. Thompson, Leelenaw 
Co., Mich. The spores of smut are so very minute that 
we know of no way to prevent their distribution, and 
thus prevent your having smutty corn another year. 
The best youcan dois to cut away the smutty ears as 
soon as discovered and burn them. This will prevent a 
scattering of spores (seed) from your own crop. Before 
planting next year thoroughly wet the seed in strong 
brine or solution of blue vitriol, and dry off in plaster or 
ashes, this will kill any smut that may be adhering to 
the seed. Ofcourse yon will not put corn next year upon 
the land where the crop was 80 badly affected this season. 


Eggs—A good Average.—Mrs. I. J. B., 
of Angelica, N. Y., kept an account of the eggs laid by a 
lot of 1],-blood Dorkings in 1869. She begun.with 14 
heng, and ended with 9. The total number of eggs laid 
was 1,219. Had no hens been killed or sold, we calculate 
she would have had 1,517 eggs, which would make more 
than 108 eggs to each hen. They had only common care. 





Thorn Sceds.—A. W. Comfort. The seeds 
do not germinate until the second year. Put them ina 
heap and cover with several inches of soil and let them 
remain a whole year; they may then be sown in the fall 
or in the spring, as may be most convenient. 





The Freemason Peach. — Messrs. 
Kemp & Kerr, nurserymen, Denton, Md., send us spec- 
imens of a new variety called the Freemason, which 
originated with Mr. Nathan Todd, of Caroline Co., Md. 
It is a large, white free-stone, with a red cheek. It is of 
excellent quality, and very late, ripening after the Smock, 
and vastly superior to that variety. The tree is repre- 
sented as hardy and an abundant bearer. 

How to keep Eggs.— Subscriber,” of 
Plainfield, N. J., asks: ‘*Can you inform me in what 
manner hens’ eggs can be laid down for winter use ?”— 
We have had tolerable success in keeping eggs when they 
were simply greased with sweet lard. Packed in crocks 
filled up with milk of lime and covered from the air, 
eggs will keep very well, but though sweet, are not like 
new-laid eggs. The nearest approach to perfect preser- 
vation of the eggs is accomplished by placing a few ata 
time in a wire basket (an ox muzzle will do), and plung- 
ing them into a kettle of actively boiling water for a few 
seeonds, say while one can count 20 rapidly. It is well 
to raise the basket once or twice and lower it suddenly 
in the water so that the eggs shall float up and settle back 
again into a changed position. This surrounds the egg 
next the shell with a film of coagulated albumen, which 
is perfectly air tight. 

Scedling Peach.—G. L. Osborn, Dobb’s 
Yerry, N. Y., sends us a yellow-fleshed Clingstone, 
weighing 8% oz. Itis from a tree which bore this year 
for the first tims, and ripened 51 peaches nearly as large 
as the specimen sent. The fruit is beautifal in color, 
and of good quality. The variety, if it continues as it 
has begun, should be exhibited another ycar and brought 
to the notice of pomologists. 

The Sylvester Apple. — Dr. E. Ware 
Sylvester, Lyons, N. Y., sends us specimens of his sced- 
ling apple, which we figured in January last. Though 
not as high colored as the one we figured, their eating 
qualitics showed that we did not overestimate the variety. 


Bone Manure.— 8. 8. P.,” writes: “I 
have the bones of 2,000 sheep near here, ard I think it pos- 
sible to convert them into manure. Please tell me how 
to do it through your valuable journal.”——Sheep bones 
may be ground in an ordinary bark mill, at least they 
may be cracked up tolerably fine. They may be cracked 
up inacorn and cob mill, without much risk, if it is a 
strong one, especially if they are not fresh. They may 








be sledged upon a rock and so pounded quite fine. I 
they can be reduced to about the fineness of ground tan- 
bark, they may be laid up in layers with horse manure, 
hen dung, and other heating substances, and so subjected 
to the action of fermentation, they will decay. The heap 
will require to be frequently wetted to keep the fermen- 
tation within bounds; and it will probably be best to 
make it over with fresh manure after it has ccased to 
heat up readily. 

Board Roofs.—W. M. Carr asks: ‘Willa 
roof made of 1-inch pine boards, well pitched with pine- 
tar or pitch and well sanded, cost more than a pine 
shingle roof ?’’—Ans. No.—‘‘Will it not lastas long asany 
wooden roof?’’—Ans. No, The sun will wring and warp 
it all to pieces, the pitch will drip from the eaves, and 
you will be sick enough of the job, no matter how well 
you rabbet or batten the edges. A well-made asphaltum 
or coal-tar roof, made with cheaper boards, covered with 
best quality roofing felt, would be cheaper than shingles 
and last with proper care nearly as long. A roof of good 
pine or spruce boards, planed on the under side, having 
8 rather sharp pitch and covered with good, strong slate, 
will cost more than shingles, but will last a lifetime, and 
be a great safeguard against fire. 


Hand-Power Machine for sawing wood, 
etc., is inquired for. Manufacturers can answer profita- 
bly by advertising it. 


Mounting Maps. — B. Plumstead. We 
hope you will not find it necessary to mount any maps of 
the ‘‘ scat of war” hereafter, but as the information may 
be useful for other maps, etc., we give it. The muslin, 
which should be an inch or two larger each way than the 
map, is to be tacked toa smooth board or table; then 
cover the back of the map with a good, smooth coat of 
boiled flour paste, made as stiff as it will work well 
with the brush, and place the map, paste side down, 
upon the muslin; if the map is large, it will require two 
persons to do it well; and it must be handled very care- 
fully, as it will tear readily when wet with paste. When 
the map is properly laid down, smooth it with a soft 
cloth, rubbing gently from the center towards the edges, 
to remove all the air bubbles. Put down the edges 
securely, and let it dry. In drying it will wrinkle badly, 
but when perfectly dry, will be quite smooth, As the 
paper dries it shrinks, and brings a powerful strain upon 
the tacks, which should not be more than an inch apart. 
They need not be driven down to the heads, as they 
would then be difficult to remove. When thoroughly : 
dry, take out the tacks and trim the cloth, 

The Providence (R. I.) Journal 
is so well known as one of the best journals in the coun- 
try, that it does not need our praise, but we must say a 
word in commendation of its column of “ Rural Notes 
and Notions,”’ which show not only an excellent knowl- 
edge of rural affairs, but exhibit a pleasing fancy and 
genial spirit not often met with in writings of this kind. 





Old Plaster.— What is the value of old 
plaster, taken from the walls of honses, used asa top- 
dressing ?”—Old plaster contains lime and hair, both of 
which are useful upon the land; besides, a considerable 
portion of plaster of Paris is often present. To use it as 
a top-dressing on grass, it should be beaten small and 
run through a coarse sieve. In fact, this should be done 
at any rate, if half its value is to be gained. 





Unfortunate. — Many complaints have 
reached this office concerning the dealings of Thomas 
B. Smith & Co., of Plantsville, Conn., for whom a single 
advertisement was inserted in the American Agricultur- 
ést, several months since. Their method of doing busi- 
ness appears to be such that we cannot advise parties to 
send orders to them. 

Expensive Processes.—A correspond- 
ent in Michigan complains that same of the operations 
we describe are too expensive to be followed in a new 
country, and cites the account we gave of maple. sugar 
making last spring, as one of these. He says: ‘* The cost 
of sugar house and fixtures would be more than all the 
sugar we should make for years tocome.” And farther 
along he says: ‘Here, everything is new; we have to 
chop and log, and burn the timber, and then work among 
the stumps for years.” Exactly so. You have started to 
make a farm in the wilderness, and are not ready for all 
the aids that machinery and inventive skill are ready to 
offer. The preliminary work must be done first, and in 
a few years you will be prepared to adopt improved pro- 
cesses which now appear, and really wotld be, expensive 
in your new surroundings. As far as the maple sngar 
article goes, it contains suggestions which will materially 
aid those who, from necessity, are obliged to make engar in 
the primitive way. The same may be said of other articles, 
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An Ohio Hog-Pen, — An enterprising 
Ohio farmer writes us that he purposes building a hog- 
pen “having a floor 2% fect from the ground, supported 
on pillars. All the stable manure made during the time 
the hogs are feeding, I wish to haul on one side of it; 
then clean the hog-house every day and all will be mixed 
together. As fast as it accumulates to the level of the 
floor, haul it away to make a ‘mixen.’’—We suppose 
the chief object is to have the horse manure absorb all 
the liquid from the pig-pens, and that the floor is so con- 
structed that the liquid will run on to the horse manure. 
Conld not the liquid be carried to the mixen by a 
drain, and the manure from the pig-pens and from the 
stables: be conveyed at once, daily, to the mixen? It 
may be @ good plan, but we do not see why, when the 
pig-pen is cleaned out every day, the manure could not 
be put into a large wheelbarrow and taken to the mixen 
atonce. The horse and cow manure should also be taken 
to the mixen every day. We think this would be less 
work (and being done daily, would be less likely to be 
neglected) than hauling the horse manure to the pig-pens. 





Wheat growing in Water. — ‘“W. 
T.,”” of Tennessee, sends us a head of Tappahannock 
wheat ‘out of one hundred that grew in the bottom of 
a ditch 3 feet deep, with a running stream of water, half 
an inch deep, from abont the time it was sown until the 
middle of May, when the water failed in the ditch.” 
It was a fine head of wheat. There were 54 kernels in 
the head, and all of them except two were very plump 
and of good length. They were remarkably white for 
red wheat—whiter than the average samples of amber 
wheat. The fact that it grew in running water for sever- 
al months proves what we have often asserted, that it is 
merely stagnant water that is so injurions to wheat dur- 
ing the winter and spring months. No matter how 
much water there is in the soil, if it is only frequently 
changod so that the roots of the plants can get oxygen. 





“Can Timothy be sown in the 
Spring and a crop obtained the first year?”—No. But 
if sown in August or September, on rich, well-prepared 
land, a fine crop of hay may be obtained the next sum- 
mer. When sown in the fall, without any other crop, it 
should be mown, not pastured, the first season. 
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Bee Notes.—By M. Quinby. 








The Apiary in November.—Bces that have 
been properly cared for will need but little attention this 
month, but any neglected duty should be remembered 
now. Store away unfilled boxes for future use. If any 
contain dry comb, it may remain in them another year, 
provided it be kept cold enough this winter to destroy 
the eggs of the moth. Of course, it must be protected 
from the mice. Honey to be strained will nced to be 
warmed, unless just taken from the bees. If any colonies 
lack stores, take up or feed as prudence dictates. If they 
have combs enough to hold it, Southern honey or syrup 
of sugar and water may be profitably fed. No one need 
expect to feed with profit at this season of the year, if 
the comb to store it in has to be built. If straw hives 
have been prepared for winter, bees and combs can be 
transferred to them now as well as later. The progres- 
sive bee-keeper will see the necessity of having movable 
frames of some kind. Hives may be painted now with- 
out damage to the bees in them. Hives intended for 
swarms another year should be painted. Some light 
color is preferable. Two or more colors should alternate 
in the row where the hives are at all crowded, so that 
the bees of each hive can recognize their own without 
difficulty. 

Hiving Bees.—“ J.H. P.,” describes a method of 
hiving bees successfully. But as progressive bee cultur- 
ists will lessen the number of natural swarms to be hived 
annually, they will be more interested in the means of 
preventing swarms from issuing at all....He also de- 
scribes a ‘‘smoker” which consists of an old tin teapot, 
in which he puts a piece of newspaper that has been sat- 
urated with solution of saltpetre, and dried, and then 
ignites and blows the smoke among the bees to quict 
them. This is doubtless good; but it would answer well 
made into a roll, and used without the teapot. As rotten 
wood is equally effectual, more convenient, and more 
economical, I would use it. Hard would should be se- 
lected. Have found Apple-tree very good, not so decayed 
but it will hold together. Saw into strips an inch square, of 
any length, and make dry. Set fire to one end, and with 
a small pipe of wood or tin, held by the teeth, the smoke 
. can be directed to any part of the hive among the bees.’ 
This smoking weapon is one of the bee keeper’s chief 
aids. With it, he can go into the interior of the hive, 
examine every cell and bee unmolested. No one can 





fally appreciate the charms in natura] history that this 
subject presents, who is in constant fear of stings. Onc | 


of the first lessons in improved bee culture is, to get rid 
of fear. 

Progress in Bee Culture.— Predictions made 
not long since, have been more than realized. Recent 
experiments have demonstrated that if the room in our 
hives for surplus boxes is quadrupled, that the amount 
of honey stored will be increased proportionally. It fur- 
ther demonstrates that if the extra room in the hive is 
filled with clean, empty combs, and emptied with a ma- 
chine as soon as stored with honey, this amount is 
doubled. To state particularly. In the old system of 
box-hives and caps, it required good apiaries and good 
seasons to give an average of 30 Ibs. box surplus to the 
hive. With the next improvement 150 lbs. was realized. 
With the facility for emptying combs—the next step—we 
have 850 Ibs. of the purest quality. When a crop of 
wheat can be doubled by any new method of culture and 
no more expense, and farmers become assured that there 
is no humbug about it, enough are ready to adopt it. 
Where the crop of honcy cellected can be increased ten- 
fold by a certain method there ought to be enough inter- 
ested to collect the millions of pounds now wasted in this 
State alone, Iam not without vouchers for these state- 
ments. _The space allotted to the Apiary in the Agricul- 
turist shall be devoted to instructions tending to these 
results. They are within the reach of all that have the 
ability and energy to adapt means to ends. 
—t 6 


A Rabbit Park and Rabbit Keeping. 
wares 

“A Farmer’s Boy” finds rabbits profitable 
and gives a sketch and description of his en- 
closure for keeping them. It was intended for 
the Boys and Girls’ columns, but as it will be 
likely to interest older persons too, we give it 
here. Though written by a boy we find his ac- 
count more explicit than those we sometimes 
receive from much older people: ‘My park is 
20 yards square. I have pickets sawed 2 inches 
thick, from 7 to 11 inches broad, and 8 fect long. 
These, I set, three feet in the ground, thus leav- 
ing five feet above ground. It is in four divis- 
ions, as shown in the accompanying diagram: 
first, there isa main yard or court (1) for the 
rabbits to stay in generally; 2, is a room 
for the young; 3, 3, are breeding rooms; 4, 4, 
are boxes, these are entered by a small hole 3 or 
4 inches from the ground. If they are not pro- 
vided with boxes they will dig holes in the 
ground. When I expect a litter I put the fe- 
male in a room by herself as the male will some- 
times destroy the young before they get old 
enough to keep out of danger, which is when 
they are three to five days old. I, however, 
keep them separated for two or three weeks. 
The females should be well supplied with food. 
Rabbits will eat almost any vegetable; they are 
very fond of sweet apples, cabbages, salads, and 
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PLAN OF A RABBIT PARK. 
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purslane. 





Plantain is not very good for them, 
as it puts their bowels out of order. Fresh wa- 
ter should be kept by them at all times. In 
winter they will eat dry hay like sheep. They 
are very fond of sugar, and it is amusing to 
see them take a lump in their paws and sit 
upon their hind legs and devour it. Rabbits 
are great scratchers, and if a cat should get into 
a pen of grown rabbits it will seldom get out 
alive unless assisted. Every country residence 








should have at least a small park of domestic 
rabbits, they are no trouble to keep, and much 
pleasure and profit can be derived by them.” 
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How to make the Boys good Farmers, 





Induce them to take an interest in the farm 
in the implements, in the stock; tell them all 
your plans, your successes and failures; give 
them a history of your own life, and what you 
did and how you lived when a boy; but do not 
harp too much on the degenerate character of 
the young men of the present age; praise them 
when you can, and encourage them to do still 
better. Let them dress up for the evening, instead 
of sitting down in their dirty clothes ina dingy 
room. Provide plenty of light; thanks to ker- 
osene, our country homes can be as brilliantly 
and as cheaply lighted as the gas-lit houses in 
the city. Encourage the neighbors to drop in 
evenings. Talkagriculture rather than politics ; 
speak more of the importance of large crops, of 
good stock, of liberal feeding, and of the advan- 
tages of making animals comfortable,rather than 
of the hard times, low prices and high wages. 
Above all, encourage the boys to read good, ag- 
ricultural books. Papers are all well enough, 
but an intelligent boy wants something more 
and better. Get him some good agricultural 
book to study. Read it with him, and give him 
the benefit of your experience and criticism. 
When he has mastered this, buy him another, 
In our own case, we owe our love for farming 
principally to the fact that our father talked to 
us of every thing that was doing on the farm; 
answering all our questions and encouraging, 
rather than refusing, our childlike desire of help- 
ing him to plow, to chop, to let off water, and 
fire the brush heap. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No, 11. 


I can now report the apparent results on the 
different parts of my cornfield, as described in 
the April number. There has not been much 
difference in the growth over the whole ficld, 
and that the necessity for “topping” most of 
the crop to get food for the cows has, to a cer- 
tain extent, vitiated the experiments, so much 
so that it is not worth while to measure the 
product of the different portions, 

Afier a careful examination, however, I am 
confident that the largest growth, the best ear- 
ing, and the greatest freedom from weeds, are 
observable on the narrow strip that was ma- 
nured in September (on grass,) plowed in No- 
vember, and only harrowed in the spring just 
before planting. That which Jay in sod until 
May, and had a strong growth of grass, induced 
by the fall manuring, was next best, even after 
making due allowance for the earlier planting 
of this side of the field. The land on which 
rye was grown last year did hardly so well as 
that which produced corn fodder at the same 
time (and roots the year before.) The rye had 
been manured with fish guano, and the corn 
fodder with manure from the cellar.: 

The whole field had been very heavily ma- 
nured, and the whole has produced a very good 
crop. It is not yet husked, but may safely be 
estimated at 70 bushels of shelled corn to the 
acre, or 665 bushels on the 9J_ acres. This 
would be worth, at present prices here for 
Northern corn, over $800, besides the consider- 
able value of the fodder. Still, I do not think 
the corn crop pays so well as other things 
would, and every thing cannot be grown bya 
farmer who has only a limited supply of labor. 
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For example, with the same land and the 
same manure I could have grown at least 7,000 
bushels of Ruta-bagas and Mangels, which would 
have been worth more money, (either to feed or 
to sell), would have left the land, in better tilth 
and freer from weeds, and would have pro- 
duced in their tops at least an equivalent for the 
corn fodder. The cost of the labor would have 
been somewhat more, but not enough to com- 
pensate for the difference in other respects. 
Then again, I can easily buy corn for its feeding 
value; roots I cannot; and on a stock farm they 
are invaluable. Furthermore, on the same land 
T could, with the same manure and with much 
less labor, raise in 3 cuttings, at least 25 tons of 
hay of a quality that would be worth at least 
$20 per ton, probably more. Either of these 
crops would be much more advantageous for 
me than the corn; and I have about made up 
my mind to raise but little, if any, corn after this, 

One thing seems to have been demonstrated 
by the above described experiment, and that is 
—contrary to the teaching of the Country 
Gentleman—that it is better to plow in No- 
vember the land that has been manured for 
cori in September, than to leave it until the 
spring. At least this is the case on my land, 
where the action of the winter’s frost on the 
upturned furrow of heavy soil more than coun- 
terbalances the spring growth of grass, On 
lighter land the case would possibly be changed. 





Referring to my previous commendation of 
my self-regulating windmill, it will be unfair not 
to tell the whole story and say that the rather 
sharp wind of the 18th of September brought it 
to grief. It had weathered the gale of Septem- 
ber, 1869, which was the most severe that has 
blown on this coast since 1815, and I considered 
it good for any test, When this comparatively 
moderate wind broke its main casting. Perhaps 
it contracted a fatal flawa year ago. It will 
cost about $20 to replace the broken parts, and 
I lose its use for three weeks at a time when it 
is most necessary to have an abundant supply 
of fresh water to make up for the effect of the 
drouth. However, as it has run for twenty- 
eight months without the least breakage or in- 
terruption, giving us a water supply that is 
really invaluable, I do not at all regret the in- 
vestment, and if it were swept entirely away 
to-morrow, I would order another at once. 

The drouth continued with unabated fervor 
until the end of September, and has cut into my 
hopes at a fearful rate. Judging from 1869, I 
should have had 110 Ibs. of butter per week in 
September, instead of that I had only from 65 
to 73. Corn fodder that should have carried us 
well through to the time when beet tops could 
take their place, failed early in September, and 
we had to commence topping the field corn be- 
fore the kernels were fairly glazed. The roots 
will be avery short crop. Millet that would 
have been—in an average season—three feet 
high in October,is heading at one foot. Vetches 
that were planted early enough to make an am- 
ple growth before frost, are hardly worth cut- 
ting. The after-growth of grass is almost noth- 
ing. In short, it has been such a drouth as 
imakes any farmer of poor land sick of the 
whole business. At the same time the drouth, 
as 1 have before said, is not without its valuable 
lessons for the future. On the few tracts that 
have been superabundantly manured, and where 
the cultivation has been thorough, the growth 
of every thing has been so very much better 
than on the poorer and harder land as to make 
it manifest that, with land in the right condition, 








we could suap our fingers at the severest 
drouths. Not that we would not, suffer. by 
them, but our suffering would be vastly mitiga- 
ted. Some of my land that has had no manure 
of any kind, is considerably less burned .than a 
neighbor's adjoining field—a difference that can 
be attributed only to its being well underdrained. 

All this brings us around to the fundamental 
truths of High Farming. If there ever was a 
season when deep and thorough cultivation, 
rich and copious manuring, and the rapid suc- 
cession of crops were imperatively necessary, it 
has been in this year of Our Lord, 1870, and my 
experience has demonstrated it. My manure 
has been spread over about forty acres, and my 
work over sixty acres. If the whole had been 
concentrated on twenty acres, I should be to-day 
in much better condition; for, not more than 
about one-fourth of all my land Will have pro- 
duced enough to pay the cost of its seed and 
cultivation; while if I had concentrated my 
efforts with a. judicious selection of crops, I 
should have made money by them. If the re- 
sult has been so unfavorable in my own case, 
it has probably been no better with thousands 
of others, who with even less manure and labor 
at command, have spread themselvyes—very thin 
—over twice a3 much land. 

It may be set down as an unfuiling maxim 
that, in the Jong run, tlie only work that pays 
(in farming as in every thing else) is thorough 
work. Jf the season is good, 7 insects are not 
troublesome, and 7 all go well from seed-time 
to harvest, any ordinary farming will pay. If 
one has broad acres that will support small 
herds or flocks in the wettest and dryest sea- 
sons, he may make a fair profit from their man- 
agement; but if he attémpt to cultivate poor 
Jand with scant manure; wet land without drain- 
ing; or dry land without abundant cultivation 
and manure; he will not absolutely fail, per- 
haps, and he may squeeze along and save a lit- 
tle money for his worn-out and disappointed old 
age, but he will not make money as he would if 
his land were deep, well drained, and fat with 
manure, and himself a wide-awake, active, in- 
telligent man, who is up to the times and eager 
to take advantage of every circumstance that 
can help him along. Had I my own way, I would 
yearly top-dress every acre of mowing land with 
five cords of good manure, not straw, until it 
had become so rich as to produce four tons of 
dry hay, whether the season were wet or dry. 
I would top-dress my pasture lands until they 
would carry two heavy steers to the acre through- 
outthe season. I would apply an equally heavy 
dressing to corn land, root land, and wheat 
land, until their crops were raised to the high- 
est possible point. I would neither plow nor 
mow an acre of land that needed draining, nor 
would I neglect the fullest measure of thorough 
cultivation necessary to keep crops fresh in the 
driest times. This would cost frightfully of 
course, either in money or in hard work or in 
both, but it would make mé a perfectly independ- 
ent farmer sooner than any thing else could. 
My crops would of course be affected by the 
vicissitudes of the weather, but they would al- 
ways be so absolutely good and so much above 
the average, that either in quantity or in prices 
I should get a sure reward for my work. Ifit is 
objected that these statements are not sustained 
by my experience at Ogden Farm I will confess 
that, and make the further confession that in 
none of my farming operations have I had pre- 
cisely such experience. “But in addition to the 
farm, I have been cultivating an extensive mar- 
ket garden, in which farm crops have been 
sometimes grown on land that had received the 








almost fabulous mantring and the extra prepa- 
ration that gardening requires. These crops 
have in no instance failed to pay well for the 
whole extra outlay ; an outlay so great, that few 
farmers would dare to encounter it. 

I have to-day visited a neighbor, whose farm 
containg only twenty-eight acres. He has own- 
ed it and managed it formany years. His stock 
this year consisted of several horses and oxen 
and twenty-eight cows, in addition to a consid- 
erable number of fowls. He grows no fancy 
stock of any kind; sells milk, cream, roots, 
poultry, and eggs. He buys some grain for his 
poultry and some meal for his cows, though he 
has a good field of corn every year. All of the 
pasture required for his Jarge stock, and all the 
hay and other long fodder consumed on the 
place, together with a good supply of apples, 
are the product of his twenty-cight acres of 
land. The great secret of his success is to be 
sought in plenty of manure and thorough work, 
managed of course in the most skillful manner. 
His cash sales for 1870 will fall but little, if any, 
short of $4,000. 

I have another neighbor, who begun with a 
fine farm of over one hundred acres, and capital 
enough to have made a first-rate farmer of an 
energetic man. He has probably never sold 
enough from his place to pay his yearly bills, 
and his land has run down to low-water mark. 
These two men, living in the same township, 
and with equal facilities, illustrate perfectly the 
truth I have endeavored to set forth above. The 
one went to work in an_over-cautious, penny- 
wise way, scrimping here and scrimping there, 
trying to cheat Nature out of her just dues; 
and he has come to grief. The other went into 
farming as a businesS that was worthy of his 
best efforts, and wherever he saw an opportu- 
nity to invest a dollar in his farm to good ad- 
vantage, he made the investment as soon as he 
could get the dollar. He acted on the belief that 
no bank in the world will pay such good iuter- 
est as well-farmed Jand; and, so faras the plain 
and simple farming he has followed afforded 
him the opportunity, he has omitted nothing— 
nothing that could add to his facilities. The 
result is, that he is more than forehanded, and 
that, if he had his life to live over again, he 
would turn his attention to farming as the best 
opening that offers itself to a young man of 
energy and ability. 

Neither of these men is a marked exception. 
There are in New England hundreds like the 
one, and thousands upon thousands like the oth- 
er; and the same contrast is common through- 
out the country. I wish that I might honestly 
gain popularity with the larger number of the 
readers of this paper by praising their economy, 
their shrewdness, their close figuring, and their 
endeavors to make a little goa long way. But 
it seems to me that I shall do them a better ser- 
vice by telling them frankly—even at the risk of 
forfeiting their approval—that their economy 
means a saving of money that entails a waste 
of all the glorious opportuities of their lives; 
that their shrewdness is really a persistent 
cheating of Ahemselves, a holding of the finger 
on thespigot while the bung runsa full stream; 
that their close figuring, however laudable may 
be its object, has for its effect the paralyzing of 
their best energies, and is daily grinding them 
down to the servile and ill-paid duties of farm 
laborers who are too often cheated even of their 
daily wages; and that their efforts to accomplish 
great results with scanty means lead to the run- 
ning down of their farms,—the running out of 
their live-stock,—the running away from home 
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fingers of those rewards for faithful and patient 
execution that it is their honest but misguided 
endeavors to gain. 

I am not speaking now of worthless, shiftless, 
ne’er-do-wells, who work as little as they can, 
and spend too much of their time at the corner 
grocery, but of the steady, honest, industrious, 
hard-working, practical farmers who hold their 
noses to the grindstone year in and year out; 
who try every year to put some money, be it 
ever so little, out at interest, and whose only 
fault is that they have not awakened to the fact 
that American farmers, except in a few favored 
localities, can no longer with safety, throw them- 
selves on the generosity of a bountiful Nature, 
and at the same time try to steal the march on 
her atevery turn. Their great need is to recog- 


nize the fact that if they would be successful 


now and henceforth, they must devote to their 


business, not only all their ability to work, but 


all their ability to think as well, and all the cap- 
ital they can command, for which they sce a 
profitable opening in the improvement of their 
farms and their stock. 

If agricultural papers have any mission in this 
world, it is to lead their readers to take this view 
of their business; for however important it may 
be to give directions for performing the different 
operations of improved farming, it is vastly 
more important to awaken a spirit that will not 
rest, short of the greatest improvement possible. 


a 
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Horse Papers for Farmers.—No. 10. 
——@—— 

One of the effects of the introduction of more 
thorough-blood into our race of farm horses will 
be to develop a taste for horseback riding for 
which blood horses are much the best adapted. 
It is a wonder that so few of our farmers ride 
at all, especially when a love for the exercise 
seems tc be born with every boy in the land. 
It is often more convenien\ for a farmer to 
drive in a wagon, as he gets a good deal more 
out of his horse than the mere transportation 
of himself, and it would seem very awkward to 
a northern farmer to bring home parcels from 
town in his saddle-bags, This question of con- 
venience will always make it the custom for 
farmers to go on wheels to market, or (with the 
family) to church ; but that they should so gen- 
erally prefer this mode of locomotion on all oc- 
casions, is unaccountable on any other plea than 
that of custom,—a custom which surely grows 
out of the dearth of even tolerably trained sad- 
dle horses. In England,—a country from which 
we may at least learn much about country life— 
it is the rule for a farmer (old or young) to do 
his local traveling in the saddle; and there can 
be no doubt that this accounts for much of the 
robust health of the farming class, and for most 
of the prevalence of good saddle horses in all 
parts of the country. 

It would be easy to fill a few pages of the 
Agriculiurist with a description of the delights 
of horseback exercise, but surely this is not 
necessary in writing for the perusal of men and 
boys who have, hidden in their veins, a strong 
infusion of the blood of a horse-loving ancestry. 
There is no pleasure so keen to a six-year-old 
boy, in town or country, as that of mounting a 
horse; and that he forgets his natural taste is 
only a proof that it has been allowed to become 
dull through neglect. Give him but half a 
chance, through his youth, with horses that are. 
fit to ride, and he will become more and more 
fond of the congenial pleasure, and it will be 
easy to make him a horseman for life,—not 
merely able to ride when necessary, but anxious 
to ride habitually. My own boyhood was, for- 
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tunately, enriched by this sort of teaching, and 
—although some horribly long rides during the 
war were a severe test of my enthusiasm,—I 
shall be very old or very infirm when I begin to 
take kindly to wheels. 

Viewed purely as a matter of business, there 
is perhaps no advantage in horseback riding. 
One may get over as many miles ina day ina 
buggy as in the saddle,—and more work may 
be got out of a horse than the mere carrying of 
& man or a2 woman. But we farmers (while 
keeping an eye out for the main chance) must 
give some heed to the pleasures of life. It is 
all important to make our lives as happy and as 
cheerful as we can,—to bring them, in point of 
entertainment, as nearly as we can to the stand- 
ard of town living, and so give to the country 
all the attractive features we can. There is 
enough that is humdrum at the best, and wher- 
ever it is possible to throw in alittle gilding, it is 
our duty to ourselves and to our families to do it. 

Assuming that all will admit the desirable- 
ness of bringing up children to love horses—to 
know how to ride,—not merely how to “stick 
on,” but how to ride really well—and to be 
both fond and a little bit proud of their riding, 
let us see how we may best set to work to cul- 
tivate their taste in this direction. 

It is important, in the first place, to have a 
horse fit for the work. Not a clumsy, over- 
worked “clam-shell-footed” brute, who carries 
his chin on a level with his knees, and goes 
blundering along the road secking stones to 
stumble over, and hanging half his weight on 
the bit, whose withers are so low that he car- 
ries his rider on his shoulders and churns his 
heart’s blood at every step; but a high-headed, 
light-footed, wide-awake animal, that can trot 
Without dragging his toes on the ground—that 
can canter as though he had a center of gravi- 
ty somewhere about him—that can carry the 
weight of his own head and neck without help 
from the rein—and on whose back a saddle-will 
keep in place without a crupper. If he is good 
looking, all the better, but in a saddle horse 
“handsome is that handsome does.” His good 
looks ‘“‘come from the heart,” and his beauty 
must be more than skin déep. I have seen raw- 
boned animals, that looked any thing but well 
when hitched to a post, that were really hand- 
some when in motion under the saddle. Those 
who care for the refinements of saddie horses,— 
as who that cares for horses does not ?—vwill 
find in Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers full in- 
structions for their selection ; but ordinary farm- 
ers’ horses are the only source from which most 
farmers can choose, and among these there are 
often te be found really elegant animals. In 
every township in the country there are plenty 
of horses that, with all their defects, will answer 
pretty well. Let us hope that before many 
years, géod horses for the saddle will be more 
common. Thechief thing to be sought is prop- 
er action, and the best way for an inexperienced 
man to judge of this is to turn the animal into 
a field with other horses and get them skylark- 
ing together. If he goes plunging about as 
though he would drive his forefeet into the 
ground at every step, he wont do; if he seems 
to bear his weight equally on all four feet, and 
to step lightly on all, he is worth a good trial. 
The gait may be best Judged of in the trot. 

Having secured the horse, more than ordina- 
ry attention must be given to his gear. The 
saddle is of less consequence than the bridle, 
but it isnot unimportant. It should be com- 


fortable for both horse and rider, and 7 should 
not be too thick, The nearer together the horse 
aud vider can be placed the better it will be. 








The English hunting saddle, which has a thick 
roll in front of the calf of the leg, is the best, 
but the “McClellan ” saddle which is used in 
the army is very good. With this the rider sits 
directly on the raw-hide-covered tree, and there 
is only a thin blanket between this and the 
horse’s back. It is cheap, comfortable, and in 
every way good. Such saddles can be bought 
(second hand) in every large town. The stirrups 
should be rather heavy, and large enough for 
the ball of the foot to pass easily through them. 

The bridle should have two bits, a snaffle (or 
jointed bit)andacurb. This latter should haye 
a strong chain and powerful leverage, but the 
bar that passes through the mouth can hardly 
be too easy (that is, large and smooth). The 
“nort,” or arch, of the mouth-piece, should be 
low—the lower the better for any civilian’s use. 
There should be, of course, a separate rein for 
each bit. Under no cireumstances should a mar- 
tingale be used. It would take too much space 
to give the many reasons for this injunction, 
but itissound. <A properly adjusted, and prop- 
ly handled curb bit will be much more effective 
than any martingale, in keeping the horse from 
throwing up his head. 

Another very essential part of the outfit is a 
pair of spurs. In fact the curb bit and the 
spurs are the most important of all. They are 
the sine qua non of the adjuncts of riding. A 
skillful horseman will manage almost any horse 
without snaffle, stirrups, or saddle, but he would 
be practically powerless to control a vicious 
horse without both curb and spur, or to ride any 
horse perfectly well, without them. It is the 
custom among those who know nothing about 
riding to object to both of these as “cruel.” A 
man may beat his horse with a cudgel, or saw 
his poor mouth until it is raw with a jointed 
snafile, without losing his standing in society ; 
but if he puts a pairof spurs on his heels and 
uses a curb bit, he becomes only less a brute 
than the poor creature he rides. Now, the curb 
is not necessarily cruel at all. It is not intend- 
ed to be tugged at by the rides, either to hold 
the horse or to hold himself in his seat. It con- 
stitutes a barrier beyond which the horse’s 
mouth must not go. Ife will soon learn this, 
and if the rider holds the bit, rather than the 
bit the rider, he will find that within his pre- 
scribed limits his mouth is tomfortable, and all 
goes well. Beyond this limit he cannot move 
without pain or discomfort. Of course much 
depends on the way in which the bit is man- 
aged. The rider’s hand must be “soft as the 
touch of love, and firm as the grasp of steel.” 
The beginner must be chary of the curb until 
he has mastered its use, and taught its meaning 
to the horse. 

As the curb bit is a barrier to the horse’s 
movements forward, so are the spurs a barrier 
to his movements backward. Their tendency 
is to make the horse keep his hindquarters well 
“in ”—that is, to have his hind feet well under 
him, and to prevent him from backing away 
from the curb. Like this latter, they must be 
used with knowledge and skill, and the horse 
should be taught to bear their touch without 
flinching. It is almost never necessary to strike 
him with them. He will soon learn to respect 
them and to anticipate their use by obeying the 
least pressure of the calf of the leg. 

I have been able to do nothing more in this 
article than to give a few very general hinf§ on 
a subject that is fully treated in the books, and 
as I am admonished by the editor that these 
Horse Papers must be cut short, I postpone un- 
til the next number, similar hints on the subject 
of “ Learning to Ride.” 
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The Prairie-dogs. 
oe 

There never was a greater misnomer than 
that of calling the little animal, of which we 
present an engraving, a Prairie-dog. It has 
nothing canine about it, and its true relation- 
ships are among the rodents with the Squirrels, 
Marmots, and Wood- 
chucks. We general- 
ly speak of the Prai- 
rie-dog, though there 
are two and pos- 
sibly three species 
within our territory ; 
but the most abun- 
dant is the one we 
have figured, which 
is found from Ne- 
praska to Texas. Va- 
rious names have 
been given to it by 
different authors, but 
the one adopted by 
our best naturalists 
is Cenomys Ludovici- 
anus, Itissomuch ¢ 
like our common 
woodchuck in gen- 
eral appearance, that a= 
it is well enough de- 
scribed by calling it 
a woodchuck in min- 
iature. Its length 
varies from ten to 
thirteen inches, and its weight from one to two 
and a half pounds. The ears are very short, 
and the tail about one-third as Jong as the body. 
The general color is reddish-brown; the shade 
varies With the season, and is lighter upon the 
lower part of the body than elsewhere. The 
tail for one-third or one-half from the tip is 
black, the rest being of the color of the body. 
The Prairie-dogs are social animals, and live in 
large communities known as “ dog-towns.” The 
animal burrows, and with the earth from the 
excavation forms a 
dome-shaped hillock 
which contains as 
much as two Cart- 
loads of earth. These 
mounds are often 
seen upon the prai- 
rieas far as the eye 
can reach. The 
writer once, in West- 
ern Texas, was three 
days in passing 
through one of these 
dog-towns, and as 
the distance made by 
the train was esti- 
mated at twenty 
miles a day, the col- 
ony was at least 
sixty miles in length 
and extended on 
each side of the road 
as far as we could 





sec. In each mound 
is an opening, some- 


times two, extend- 
ing downwards at 
anangle of 45 degrees. How deep the ani- 
mals burrow we cannot state, but some assert 
that they go down until water is reached. The 
animals are evidently on visiting terms, as well- 
beaten tracks extend from one burrow to an- 
other, Where these animals abound in such 
numbers, the herbage is very scanty, and we 











have frequently seen “towns” where the sur- 
face in every direction was so barren that it was 
difficult to imagine how such a multitude could 
subsist. The animals are very fond of a species 
of purslane, which grows in great abundance 
in some localities. It is said by some travelers 
that the towns are extended as food becomes 





THE MISSOURI PRAIRIE-DOG.—(Cenomys Ludovicianus.) 


exhausted, and that a large share of the mounds 
are uninhabited, the animals having left for bet- 
ter pasturage. No one seems to have watched 
the Prairie-dogs sufficiently close to be able to 
give a very full account of their habits. If the 
traveler approaches a town cautiously, he will 
see the animals in constant motion and chirp- 
ing to one another in the liveliest manner. As 
soon as he is seen, some animal gives the alarm, 
and away they all go, each for its own hole, 
where it stands with its head projecting and 





uttering its shrill bark. The Prairie-dogs are 
very difficult to shoot, as they dodge with great 
rapidity, or if shot, they tumble into their holes 
out of reach. Those who have eaten the flesh 
of the animal pronounce it excellent. The 
young are easily tamed, but make rather unin- 
teresting pets, as they sleep a great portion of 
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the time. In the dog-towns one meets with 
rabbits, numerous rattle-snakes, and a small 
burrowing owl. The prairie men assert that 


these live in common with the prairie-dogs, but 
it is more probable that they find it convenient 
to occupy the vacated dwellings of the prairie- 
dogs. 


The owl (Athene hypogea) is a most 
comical bird, and 
may frequently be 
seen upon a mound, 

==... bowing and bobbing 

~~" its head in an amus- 

—=-:ing manner. It is 

believed by the prai- 

rie travelers that it 
serves as a sentinel, 
and gives the prai- 

rie-dogs warning ol 

; the approach of dan- 

ver. It is more prob- 

iable, however, that 

4, tue. fondness of the 

_owl for young prai- 

= rie-dogs, and the 

convenience of find- 
ing ready-made bur- 
<~ rows, are the rea- 
=<4 sons for its being so 
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ly mentioned a3 in- 
habiting dog-towns, 
are so abundant in 
parts of the far West, that it is difficult to say if 
they are more frequent there than elsewhere. 


Japanese Bantams. 
ee } 
The Japanese seem, even more than the Chi- 
nese, to have a taste for things owtré, and for 
monstrosities, both in nature and in art. Prob- 
ably the most remarkable contribution to our 
poultry yards, received from this interesting 
country, is the breed 
of bantam fowls, of 
which we give an 
engraving, taken 
from drawings made 
of specimens exhib- 
ited by J. H. Fry & 
Co., at the last ex- 
hibition of the New- 
York State Poultry 
Society. The whole 
form and style of 
these unique fowls 
are such, as to distin- 
guish them from all 
others,although they 
vary greatly in col- 
or and markings 
among themselves. 
The group shown in 
the engraving were 
young fowls, and the 
sickle-feathers of the 
cock not fully devel- 
oped. Their bodies 
are small and very { 
compact; the legs — 
short and smooth; combs single, erect, and very 
large in both sexes; heads carried well back, 
making the fowls remarkably “ pigeon-breast- 
ed.” The backs almost disappear between the 
necks and tails. The tails are carried more 
than erect, leaning forward, and in the case of 
male birds frequently extending further forward 
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ii their heads. The fluffy * * ‘cowerta” 1 at ‘the 
base of the tails are quite remarkable. Their 
wings are carried drooping, like several other 
varieties of bantams. The color of the trio 
shown was white, with black tails and tips of 
flight feathers. They are a sprightly, vigorous, 
hardy breed, at present rather a novelty, and 
likely to bring pretty high prices for some time 
tocome, Theyshould be bred to preserve their 
peculiarities of form in the highest possible per- 
fection ; their plumage in each flock should be 
kept true to certain definite markings; very 
small size should be a requisite in breeding-stock. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 83. 


We have now a good prospect of getting our 
creek cleaned out, deepened, widened, and 
straightened. We have done more or less work 
on it every year among ourselves, but nothing 
really effective. We would agree to do a cer- 
tain number of days’ work, but first one and 
then another would stay away until even the 
most enthusiastic got disheartened, and the 
work was abandoned. Finally we held a pub- 
lic meeting and every one present signed a pe- 
tition to the County Judge to have the work 
done under the new Draining Law, [Laws of the 
State of New York for 1869, Chap. 888,] and 
we are all rejoicing at the prospect of having 
our iow, wet, swampy land converted into the 
most productive portions of our farms. I un- 
derstand that in Wayne Co., and in other parts 
of the State, the farmers are availing themselves 
of this new law to a most gratifying extent. 
The principle features of the law are these: 
When there is any low, wet land belonging to 
several persons that needs draining for the sake 
of the public health, or the benefit of agriculture, 
any freeholder interested can petition the County 
Judge to have the land drained, and have the 
expense assessed on the property benefited. 
The County Judge appoints three Commission- 
ers, one of whom shall be a civil engineer, and 
none of whom shall be personally interested in 
the work. These Commissioners shall examine 
the land, and, if in their judgment the work is 
necessary, they have power to borrow money 
and commence operations atonce. I was most 
agreeably surprised at the meeting to find how 
willing every one was to have the work done. 
One intelligent German who owns only seven 
acres of land, declared he was willing to be 
assessed $100 as his portion of the expense, if 
it was necessary. I do not think it will cost 
him $10; for we find that the assessed value of 
the land to be drained through is over $25,000, 
and it is assessed at not one quarter what such 
land will be worth after it is drained. We may 
meet with difficulties in carrying out the work 
that I do not foresee, but if so, they can proba- 
bly be overcome. The provisions of the law 
are just and equitable. When properly exam- 
ined it will be found that there is not an oppres- 
sive feature about the law. Those only are 
called upon to pay who are benefited by the 
work. But much will depend on getting good 
men to act as commissioners. 

There are very few people who know how to 
drain low Jand where there is apparently little 
fall, and yet it is one of the simplest things in 
the world. In cleaning out an old creek or nat- 
ural ditch, we must of course commence at the 
lowest point and work up stream. Then dig 
deep enough to leave the water on a dead level. 
In digging open ditches from the main stream 
up into the land adjacent, commence at the 
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main stream, ond work up ‘thielerh: 4 the we est 
parts of the land and dig deep enough to make 
the water follow you from the stream up into the 
land. In this way you are sure of losing no 
fall. When properly done there will be no shoy- 
eling of loose earth. Let the spade be thrust 
down an inch or two below the level of the wa- 
ter in the completed ditch, and the few crumbs 
of earth that fall from the spade will settle to 
the bottom of the ditch in the water, and do no 
harm. “ But you are making the water run the 
wrong way. We want to get the water out of 
the land, not to bring the water from the stream 
up into the land.” True, but wait until the 
next rain comes, and then you will see the wa- 
ter run down this ditch with a rapidity that will 
astonish you. The bottom of the ditch is ona 
dead level, but as soon as the rain raises the 

yvater at the upper end it will begin to flow 
down to the stream and will not stop as long 
as there is any water on the land. I have dug 
a good many ditches in this way, and am sure 
that it is not only the best but the cheapest 
method. No matter how dry the land is, you 
have always water to level by and need never 
go aninch deeper than is necessary, nor ever 
feel uncertain whether you are deep enough. 
There is no after shoveling. You get all the 
fall there is, and when the work is finished there 
is nothing more to be done. A great deal of 
ditching is done on low land that is compara- 
tively useless from neglecting to observe this 
simple rule. 

A farmer in Illinois writes: ‘‘I am thinking 
of feeding some sheep this winter. Can get 
stock sheep (that will dress from 35 to 40 Ibs.) 
at $1.25 to $1.75 per head. Such sheep, well 
fatted, have sold in the Chicago market, (40 miles 
distant,) for the past three springs, at from $5 
to $7 per head, with the wool on. With bran 
at $15 per ton, corn 60c. per bushel, potatoes 
50c., oats 40c., barley (No. 2,) 75c., and ail-cake 
$35 per ton, will it pay to feed them, and which 
will be the best and cheapest grain to feed ?” 
Corn at 60 cents per bushel (or $21.50 per ton), 
is by far the cheapest food, but the oil-cake and 
bran will make the richest manure. Mr. Lawes’ 
estimate is that the manure from the consump- 
tion of a ton of corn is worth $6.65; from a 
ton of bran $14.59; and from a ton of oil-cake 
$19.72. That is to say, 7 the manure from a 
ton of corn is worth $6.65, that from a ton of 
bran is worth $14.59, and from a ton of oil-cake 
$19.72. The manure may be worth less or 
more, according to the price of products and 
the value and richness of the land. When the 
land is naturally rich, and products low, this 
estimate would be too high, while in older set- 
tled sections it may be too low. The cost of 
food per ton, less the value of the manure, 
would be: 


Price Value of Actual cost 

per manure. of food. 
RNIN. shox eas) aso ee $21.50 $ 6.65 $14.85 
OICAKC: 0... 20c0200. COMO 19.72 15.28 
ee ae 15.00 14.59 0.41 
BO hochtucee caveke 25.00 7.70 17.30 
Se rere 31.66 6.32 25.34 


I do not think there is much difference in the 
nutritive value of a ton of corn, oil-cake, oats, or 
barley, and consequently, leaving the manure 
out of the question, corn at the above prices, is 
the cheapest food, and, with the exception of 
bran, it is also the cheapest article to feed even 
after deducting the value of the manure. In 
regard to the profits of feeding sheep in winter, 
almost everything will depend on the judgment 
with which the sheep are purchased, and the 
skill with which they are fed. It will not pay 
to feed a poor sheep even if you get him for 
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aie. The most succesaful ieiders in this 
section, where the business of fattening sheep in 
winter is carried on to a considerable extent, 
exercise the greatest care in selecting the sheep, 
We have known a farmer spend a month in 
picking up a flock of 200 sheep. His aim wag 
to get sound, healthy wethers, three and four 
years old, w ell- formed, compact sheep, w eighing 
100 lbs. rach, It is rare that such sheep can be 
found. It is not often that in a flock of a hun- 
dred common Merino sheep, a dozen can be 
selected that will mect the requirements. Our 
feeders like to get a car-load of about 200 sheep, 
so that when fat they can be put into a car and 
shipped through to Albany or New York, 
Such sheep in the spring are usually worth from 
$8 to $10 per head. These figures have a pleas- 
ant look, and they can be realized provided you 
get the right kind of sheep to start with. 

Our sheep feeders have been to Canada‘ this 
fall to buy sheep, but most of them returned 
without any, or with not more than half what 
they intended to buy. They all report that the 
price of good, long-wooled sheep there hag 
“gone up wonderfully.” They have now gone 
to Michigan to pick up large-framed, healthy 
Merinos. Last year nearly all the feeders that 
bought good Michigan Merino sheep early in 
the season, made money by fattening them. 
And yet it is true that later in the fall, say in 
November, sheep were cheaper than in Septem- 
ber. The reason they did better than those 
who bought later was that they were able to 
mike a better selection. 





Mr. Bowles, of Hamilton Co., Ohio, writes 
me that he raised a large crop of clover hay this 
season [fortunate man], and proposes to fatten 
some sheep, but he adds: “ You have the ad- 
vantage of me in fattening sheep, as New-York 
market is so much better than Cincinnati. The 
butcher who buys my sheep and lambs says I 
bring the best sheep that are brought to market, 
yet the highest price Iever got for sheep was 
7 cents per Jb., gross, and for lambs, $4.33'] 5 per 
head. With hogs, Cincinnati market is equal 
to New York, hence the advantage of feeding 
hogs over any other kind of stock. But hogs 
will not eat clover hay, and asI do not owna 
river bottom farm I cannot raise corn every 
year on the same land.” This is very true. 
We must raise clover or grass, in order to keep 
up the fertility of our farms; and the real ques- 
tion is, not whether hogs or sheep will pay the 
best, but whether it will pay better to make the 
clover into hay and feed it to sheep, returning 
the manure to the land, or whether it is better to 
plow it under directly for manure. I am in- 
clined to think that Cincinnati or any other 
large city will pay a good price for good mut- 
ton, and that it will pay better to raise and feed 
good sheep than to plow under the clover. 
Good beef and mutton are very high, and the 
prospects are that they will be still higher. Mr. 
B. says he has one field of corn that will yield 90 
bushels per acre of shelled corn, and his whole 
crop will. average from 60 to 70 bushels. His 
crop of wheat 19']_. bushels, oats (the best: piece 
in the neighborhood), 30 bushels, barley 20 bush- 
els. Hay two tons per acre. “It is a saying 
about here,” he says, “that if a farmer has a 
good corn crop he can afford to lose all other 
crops.” 





Mr. Lawes has just thrashed his tenty-serenth 
crop of wheat from his experimental field. In 
1844, the produce of the plot having no manure, 
was 15 bushels per acre. Since then, wheat has 
been taken every year on this plot without ma- 
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nure, and the yield in 1870 was exactly 15 bush- 
cls per acre. The plot which has received an 
annual dressing of 16 tons barn-yard manure 
yielded first year (1844), 22 bushels, and the last 
year (1870), 36'|2 bushels peracre. The plot re- 
ceiving a liberal allowance of ammonia and 
other artificial manure, produced this year, 457]. 
bushels per acre. In 1863, which was one of 
the best wheat years ever known in England, 
the yield on the no-manure plot was 1741, bush- 
cls per acre; with barn-yard manure, 44 bush- 
els, and with artificial manures, over 55"|_ bush- 
els per acre. In 1863, one of Mr. Lawes’ fields 
of wheat in ordinary rotation, averaged 63 bush- 
cls per acre. This year his fields averaged 34, 
44"]_, 39°|s, and 447|, bushels per acre. The sea- 
son has been remarkably dry and hot in Eng- 
land, but on highly manured laud the yield is 
fully up to the average. 

“Tt should be mentioned,” says Mr. Lawes, 
“that the yields of 34 and 41']2 bushels were 
both in the same field, the smaller produce be- 
ing due to loss of plant, so much complained of 
over large wheat-growing districts this year.” 

In another field, the whole of which was uni- 
formly manured, thirteen different varieties of 
wheat were sown, and the average results of 
five lots already thrashed is 48°|, bushels per 
acre, and more than 65']_ Ibs. per bushel; the 
weight of one varicty reaching very nearly 67 
lbs. per bushel. I am exceedingly glad that 
Mr. Lawes has undertaken to test different va- 
rieties of wheat, with his great experience in 
the art of experimenting we may look for the 
most trustworthy results. 


V——— = 
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One of my neighbors sowed Poland oats this 
season on the best field he had, and reports 
them ‘no better in yield or quality than com- 
mon oats.” For my part I never had faith 
enough to try them. In fact, I have very little 
faith in any improvement in farming until we 
drain our land, and work it thoroughly and re- 
peatedly to kill weeds, and make all the manure 
we can. 

At the N. Y. State Fair Trial of Implements, 
a cultivator was exhibited for killing thistles 
and other weeds, by shaving them off an inch 
or so below the surface of the ground. The 
exhibitor gave the judges and spectators an in- 
teresting lecture on how crops grow, the main 
idea of which was that the leaves were the lungs 
of the plant, and that by cutting off the leaves 
you prevented the plants from breathing and 
consequently killed them. For my part I 
should much prefer to tear the soil all to pieces 
and expose the roots again and again to our hot 
sun and dry atmosphere. This will not only 
kill the weeds, but will pulverize the soil at the 
same time, and develope a large amount of 
latent plant-food, especially on clayey land. 

Mr. William Smith, of Woolston, in Bucking- 
hainshire, an English farmer, well known as an 
earnest advocate for the use of the steam plow 
and cultivator on clay land, has recently pub- 
lished a statement to the effect that by thorough- 
ly working the land he has grown on two fields 
fifleen crops in succession—wheat after beans, 
without a fallow; and that the yield of wheat 
this year is fully 40 bushels per acre. On two 
other fields of heavy soil he has grown wheat 
after wheat, and estimates the crop this year at 
“quite 40 bushels per acre.” “The produce 
of these four ficlds under horse culture was,” 
he says, “about 20 bushels per acre on an aver- 
age of years.” And notwithstanding the heavy 
and continued cropping under steam tillage, the 








land is so clean “ that the total cost of working 
the seed-bed for each crop, from the smashing 
up of the previous stubble to the pulverization 
of the surface in readiness for tbe drill, is only 
6s. 8d. ($1.62) per acre.” 

This is a good illustration of the benefits of 
thorough cultivation. On 14 acres of what 
Mr. Smith calls his “light land,” but which we 
should call rather a heavy loam, he obtained in 
1867, 43 bushels of wheat per acre; in 1868, 54 
bushels of barley per acre; in 1869, 63 bushels 
of barley per acre, and in 1870, a crop of barley 
not yet thrashed, but estimated at over 63 bush- 
els per acre. “This land,” says Mr. Smith, 
“has had no cart manure for these four white 
crops—a little superphosphate for each crop, 
that is all.” I suppose the bushel of barley re- 
ferred to is 56 Ibs., so that 68 bushels would be 
equal to 73'|2 of our bushels of 48 lbs. This is 
certainly a great yield, and speaks well for the 
system of “ fall-fallowing” I have talked so 
much about. 


+~— 

Mr. James M. Budd, of Maryland, w ‘ites: 
“Please do not Ict the editors sce e you off 
from your talks in regard to fallowing. I 
want to know Ist, if I plow my cornfield this 
fall, and cultivate and plow and keep it clean 
and mellow until next seeding time, whether I 
can raise, with the aid of 200 Ibs. of guano and 
phosphate, any such crops as you do. My land 
is in fair order, grows great crops of straw, and 
for a red, clay soil does pretty well with corn, 
but the profits are small; and in fact take our 
peaches away and most of us would be poor. 
Since peaches pay and grain does not, our 
country is becoming a large peach orchard, and 
greatly to the detriment of improved farming; 
since with peaches to pick it is almost an im- 
possibility to give proper attention to preparing 
land for wheat.” 

I cannot tell whether “ fall-fallowing ” would 
produce as good results on this land as it does 
on mine, but, unless it is naturally poor land, 
I do not see why it should not. My fall-fallow- 
ed corn this year, without manure of any kind, 
and without plowing in the spring, and with 
less hoeing and cultivating than usual, is by far 
the best crop I have ever raised on the farm. 
I hope Mr. Budd will try the system on his red, 
clay soil. I suppose in that climate he can 
plow pretty much all winter, and it would be 
an easy matter to make the land for corn as 
clean and mellow as a garden. 

“9nd. I have five fields ranging from 30 to 
40 acres. In following such a fallow with grass, 
would you seed down with clover alone? I 
should mow one year and pasture the next. I 
suppose your system wouid provide for manur- 
ing the sod.”—If I fall-fallowed for corn, I 
should sow barley after the corn and seed it 
down with clover. If I used guano and phos- 
phates, I should put them on the barley rather 
than on corn. 

“3d. Are five divisions enough on a farm? 
I am determined to improve my land, and have 
done wonders with five fields and lime, guano, 
phosphates and clover, but the manure question 
bothers me. [Who does it not bother?] I co 
not make manure enough, and here is where it 
puzzles. I sec that an English farmer will keep 
one sheep for each acre of Jand, which would 
give me 200 sheep, 15 head of cows, and 8 
horses, all to be pastured on 30 or 40 acres of 
clover, which, with my hogs, is rather high! 
They would have to live on dirt before harvest.” 

It is quite true that an English farmer would 











easily keep that amount of stock, and besides 


have halfof his land in grain every year. But his 
land must be rich and in a high state of cultiva- 
tion; and besides he would buy a considerable 
amount of vil-cake, and would raise, by the aid 
of artificial manure, 40 or 50 acres of turnips or 
other roots every year, to be eaten off by sheep 
on the land where they grew. Comparative- 
ly little hay is raised. The straw, turnips, and 
oil-cake, enable him to winter a large amount 
of stock and make a big pile of manure. 

Ido not know that I understand what this 
five-field system is; but I suppose it is on a 200 
acre farm of arable land—40 acres of corn, 40 
acres barley or oats, 40 acres wheat, 40 acres 
clover hay, and 40 acres pasture. I should 
want to divide each field into two, and have only 
20 acres of corn; after corn, barley or oats seed- 
ed with clover. Mow the clover for hay and for 
seed, and pasture until after harvest; then break 
it up and fall-fallow for barley; seed this down 
again with clover, and cut it for hay and seed; 
pasture the next year until June or July, then 
break it up and sow wheat, and seed this down 
with clover. Mow and pasture it two years, 
and again plant it to corn. In this way half the 
Jand is in clover and grass all the time, although 
no field lies in grass over two years, 

“Will you be kind enough to enlarge upon 
these items, and let us know how you till your 
own farm and how you make tt pay. These 
things are objécts of interest to all the readers 
of Walks and Talks, and since an editor is 
public property, you must excuse owr inquisi- 
tiveness.”—The Deacon got off a good-natured 
joke at my expense the other day. A reader of 
the Agriculturist came to look at my farm, and 
afterwards called on the Deacon to see whether 
his corn was better than mine. After saying 
that he found my drilled corn well eared, etc., 
he asked: “What is his best paying crop?” 
“Well,” said the Deacon, “you go to his house 
and they will ask you into a large room sur- 
rounded with shelves full of books, and in the 
middle of it a writing-desk covered with papers. 
That is the best paying field on the farm!” And 
it isa fact that the Agriculturist does pay me 
very liberally for writing. And some of my 
neighbors think if it was not for this that I 
could not make a living by farming. On this 
subject I shall have more to say in due time, 
giving all the facts and figures. The profits of 
even the best farming are not large; but I think 
I shall be able to show that I have made farm- 
ing pay. My farm is certainly improving every 
year. The land is getting cleaner, richer, and 
mellower, and this is due to nothing but a little 
draining and to thorough cultivation. 





Some of the operators of Corn Husking Ma- 
chines at the State Trial of Implements at Utica 
disputed my assertion that, with good corn, an 
active man could husk 40 bushels of ears per 
day. Out West I suppose they can husk a 
good deal more than this. I would like to know 
what the facts are in regard to this matter. Last 
year I paid 6 cents per bushel of ears for husk- 
ing corn, This year I paid only 5 cents, and 
the huskers could earn more in a day than they 
did last year, as the corn was riper and _ better. 
At the trial, Aspinwall’s One-horse Machine 
husked the first bushel in 3 minutes and 104s 
seconds; Russell’s Two-horse Machine husked 
a bushel in 2 minutes 46 seconds, and David- 
son’s in 2 minutes 41 seconds. The best time, 
therefore, was less than 25 bushels per hour, 
and this required three men and two horses. 
It should be remarked, however, that the corn 
was not up to the average. The machines cost 
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doubt the machines could husk from one-third 
to one-half faster. Still,even at that rate the 
saving in cost would not be very great; and in 
fact this is trae of thrashing machines and many 
cther labor-saving implements. Their real ad- 
vantage consists in enabling us to do the work 
in a shorter time. It often happens that we do 
not get through husking until late in the fall, 
and the value of the stalks is reduced one-half 
from exposure to storms and from being stacked 
in poor condition. 

There is one effect of the husking machines 
that requires investigation. They crush the 
stalks; and it remains to be ascertained whether 
this is an advantage or a detriment. My own 
impression is that the juices in the stalk would 
ferment and the sugar be converted into alcohol, 
and perhaps into vinegar. The machines, as 
yet, do not leave the stalks in such a state that 
they can be easily tied into bundles. They 
would have to be stacked loose as they come 
from the machine. I hope and believe that all 
these difficulties will be overcome, and that we 
shall soon have a machine that will do the 
work to perfection. 

Nothing particularly new was brought out in 
the way of Potato Diggers. A great deal of 
time and money have been spent by scores of 
inventors, but as yet they have failed to give us 
anything more than machines that are, as the 
pomologists say of new fruits, “ werthy of trial.” 
Several of them dig the potatoes tolerably well, 
but all fail in not separating them from the soil. 

The cheapest way to dig potatoes is to raise 
a big crop. It requires no more labor to dig an 
acre that yields 300 bushels than an acre that 
yields only 75 bushels. In fact, if, as is usually 
the case, the poor crop is smothered in weeds, 
it would cost more to dig it than the good crop. 
If it costs $15 per acre in both cases, the poor 
crop would cost 20 cents per bushel and the 
good crop only 5 cents per bushel to dig them; 
and now that the potato disease has almost en- 
tirely disappeared, there is no good reason why 
we should not manure our land for potatoes, 
and raise large crops. At any rate, we certainly 
can cultivate the land sufficiently to keep it clean, 
and this alone would partly lessen the expénse 
of digging the crop. I have more faith in 
lessening the expense of raising potatoes by 
means of manure and good cultivation than I 
have from the use of potato planters and potato 
diggers—though we shall have both in due time. 
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IRRIGATING MEADows.—Some people appear 
to think that the chief object in irrigating grass 
land is to furnish water during the dry, hot 
weather of summer. In some arid climates this 
is the case; but as a general rule the benefits of 
irrigation are derived from water flowing on 
the land during the Jate fall, winter, and early 
spring months. And there are many places 
where side-hill meadows might be easily irri- 
gated from streams which run only at these sea- 
sons of the year. We have seen a rude dam 
that, thrown across such a stream, directed 
the water over several acres of poor grass 
land and caused it to produce heavy crops of 
hay. Now is the time to attend to this matter. 
Build a dam high enough to cause the water to 
overflow the banks, and then plow out or dig a 
channel for the water at right angles from the 
stream. Dam up this channel and let the water 
overflow, running in a thin sheet over the land. 
This is a rude method of irrigation, and a very 
inadequate description of it; but still may induce 
some of our readers to avail themselves of the 








water which now runs uselessly down their hill- 
sides at this season of the year and in the spring. 
at @ > 
Fencing Flooded Fields. 
a 
Many solutions have been attempted of the 
problem how to enclose fields liable to be flood- 
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Fig. 1.—FENCE FOR FLOODED LANDS. 


ed ar l washed by freshets, bearing ice, flood- 
wood, upreoted trees, etc., in a way to be effec- 
tive, and ye not have the fences washed away 
as often as the water rises. Several plans have 
been suggested and carried out which have been 
more or less successful. ‘The Connecticut River 
meadows are not fenced asa rule, except at cer- 
tain points where the conformation of the head- 
lands turns the ice and drift-wood away; for no 
ordinary fence could stand before the flood which 
brings down cakes of ice a foot or two in thick- 
ness, and perhaps covering an area of one or 
two square rods, or it may be square acres in ex- 












Fig. 2.—RAIL PROPERLY SHARPENED. 


tent. The up-stream sides of the trees are de- 


nuded of bark, scarred, and bruised. There 
are, however, many streams, the meadows along 
the banks of which are not swept by such im- 
petuous floods, where ordinary fences are very 
unstable property. 

In these situations Soft Maple-trees will al- 
most always grow vigorously. They afford 
shade, and finally fire-wood. They will bear a 
great deal of bruising and barking without 
either decaying at the heart, or being seriously 
damaged. This flooded land is ordinarily rich, 
and in four or five years from the time they are 
set out, they will be strong enough to mortise 
rails into,so as in time to make a fence like the one 
shown in fig. 1. Therails should be good ones, 
preferably of chestnut, and the ends not sharpen- 
ed thin, but holding a good thickness, though 
sharpened somewhat like those of the common 
post-and-rail fence; fig. 2 represents the end of 
a rail properly sharpened. It is not necessary 
to use maples, for in all probability white wil- 
lows, cotton-woods, certain kinds of poplar, all 
of which are very easy to 
transplant, would do equally we 
well. The trees should be set . 
12 feet apart on the exact line, 









if the tree makes vigorous growth, and as soon 
as it is substantially rooted, it should be remoyed 
altogether. This fence, when well established, 
is a picturesque and beautiful object; and one 
forgets the disagreeable scars on the trunks jn 
admiration of the beautiful rows of trees, that 
replace the unsightly posts, of the common post. 
and-rail fences, which are 
always rotting off, or heay- 
ing by frost; and unless 
newly set, are frequently 
becoming insecure. Tn cases 
where there isa liability to 
have the rails broken by 
flood-wood or ice, and yet 
where the stream is not very 
violent, a fence like the one 
shown in figure 4, has been 
found very good. Half the 
number of trees is, set, and 
posts are placed between 
— them. The fence panels are 

nade of strips of pine or 

spruce wood of any con- 
venient pattern, the principal top and bottom 
rails being of not less than 1'|.-inch stuff. The 
ends of the panel rails next the trees rest in 
sockets of iron, (of the form shown enlarged in 
fig. 4, above the fence,) which are driven into the 
trees. The other ends are supported upona 
cross-bar nailed upon the posts and held in 
position by cleats nailed on, or by buttons. One 
of each pair of pan- 
els is chained to the 
tree which supports 
it, and the other is 
chained to its fellow. 
These chains may be 
made very cheaply ot 
stout iron wire. When 
the freshet comes the 
fence is raised up and 
floats free from the 
post; and of course 
this allows the ends 
attached to the trees 
to draw out of the 
sockets, and each pair 
of panels floats, 
fastened to the tree to 
which it is chained, 
as shown in figure 5. 
| The fence, if well put 
together, will with- 
stand very hard usage 
from swift currents, 
floating logs, etc. The 
use of carriage bolts instead of nails at the four 
3reachy 








STAKED. 





corners of each panel, is advisable. 
| cattle if they learn how, may prove troublesome 


| if placed in a lot inclosed by this fence; but it 
| has such a substantial look and is so firm unless 


lifted up bodily, that no trouble will ordinarily 
be experienced. Should the necessity arise of 
having it absolutely secure, movable wooden 
pins may easily be placed in the crossbar of 





— 
and stayed on the up-stream i 
side by a stake driven as | 








shown in fig. 3,to which the 4 [ 
young tree is bound with % 
straw at a hight of about 4 

feet. This serves as a de- 

fence both against damage by wind and water, 
and to some extent, by cattle. The band must 
be removed in the course of the first summer, 
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fig. 4.—TWO-PANELED FENCE CHAINED. 


the post, and the sockets in the trees closed 
above so that the rails could not be lifted out. 
In case of a rise of water, it would be necessary 
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to go along the fence and remove the pins before 
the flood had r ached too high a stage. From 
the engraving it will be understood that the 
posts stand upon the up-stream side of the 


and as every thing must have its weak- 


fence, 





Fig, 5.—FENCE PANELS FLOATING. 


est point, it would be well to see to it that the 

parts which would break first in case of a 

sudden rise of water would be the cleats or 

buttons which hold the fence to the posts. 
—-~ ——at @ 

Look To THE WINTER WHEAT.—It is rare 
to find a field of winter wheat on which there 
are not low spots where the water lies on the 
surface. Much might have been done to pre- 
vent this by “furrowing out” as soon as the 
Now it must be done with 
the hoe and spade. Some wheat may be de- 
stroyed by the operation, but not one-tenth of 
what will be “winter-killed” if the water is 
allowed to remain on the land, Let not a mo- 
ment be lost in attending to this matter. It is 
by no means a substitute for underdraining, but 
it is far betterthan nothing. If the land is low, 
commence to dig where there is an outlet and 
make the water follow you up into the land. 
You will be astonished to find how much fall 
there is, even on land that is apparently on a 
dead level. Try it and you will save wheat 
enough to buy a first-class agricultural library. 





grain was sown. 
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A Family Filter—Home-made. 
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Pure water for family use is almost beyond 
value. The past two summers have tried wells 
sorely, and many have been found wanting. 
Some have been so low that the water became 
s?nant, and multitudes of farmers would 
willingly have used 
swamp water if they 
had known how to 
filter and purify it. 
Filtering, as general- 
ly viewed, is a pure- 
ly mechanical opera- 
tion, but it is not so of 
necessity. When fine- 
ly-broken up charcoal 
is used in the filter, 
marked chemical ef- 
fects follow; color is 
discharged, odors re- 
moved, and a tenden- 
cy of substances in the water to decompose is ar- 
rested. For this reason charcoal is a very import- 
ant ingredient in filters for drinking-water. There 
are many ways of arranging a filter, and the 
accompanying plan is suggested as of very gen- 
eral application. 
barrel, is obtained, and one head taken out un- 





FAMILY FILTER. 








injured. Two tinned iron pipes are fitted into 
the head which remains, each extending a few 
inches above the top of the head; one enters 
the barrel a few inches, and one of them goes 
nearly through it. Caps of tinned wire gauze 
are made to go over the ends 
of the pipes which are inside 
the barrel, and these are 
bound on with wire. The 
keg is then set with the open 
end up, and filled thus: ist, 
several inches of clean gray- 
el; 2d, 4 or 5 inches of well- 
washed, fine sand ; 3d, about 
12 inches of freshly heated 
and pounded charcoal, sifted, 
and in about as large pieces 
as grains of wheat; 4th, 4or 
5 inches of sand like that 
before used, and finally sev- 
eral inches of gravel—the 
whole well packed and set- 
tled by water, layer by layer, 
to fill the keg full. Then put 
in the head and make all 
tight. The exterior ends of the pipes should have 
screws cut upon them; then a coupling with a 
faucet may be attached to one, and a bigger 
piece of pipe, in which a funnel will go, to the 
other. Pour in water until the 
barrel is full; then, for every 
quart poured in, an equal quan- 
tity will run out, perfectly filter- 
ed. When an accumulation of 
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from her dust bath, and the duck from the pond. 
The eggs are quite cool but not cold; she re- 
arranges her eggs more or less, settles herselt 
with her wet feathers upon them, and warms 
them up again. Then the eggs receive moisture 
from the earl, for the soil is always somewhat 
moist, and from the cause described. They are 
besides shifted, rolled over, sometimes warm 
and sometimes cool; in fact they may become 











stone cold without losing their vitality. The 
writer has known duck eggs to hatch in com- 
mon summer weather, when deserted the third 
week, for not less then 12 and perhaps 24 hours. 

The yolk of an egg is enclosed in a membrane 
attached to which, towards each end of the egg, 
are masses of twisted membranous albumen 
which are commonly called the “tread” under 
an entirely mistaken notion. Physiologists term 
them chalaze which is the only name we know. 
They serve the important purpose of keeping 





dirt is suspected near the end ~}~ ; 
of the pipe into which the water _: i 
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is poured, the faucet and funnel “=== 
pipe may be shifted eacit to the —— 
other pipe, and most of the dirt 
will be washed out; after which the original ar- 
rangement may be restored. Such a filter will 
be efficient in constant use four to six months. 
Artificial Egg-Hatching. 

One of our subscribers on the Pacific Slope 
wants to make an incubator. We believe these 
things may be very useful for some people, but 
we hold also that no incubator will do the work 
of egg-hatching nearly so well as a good old 
hen. For this reason we counsel our “ subscri- 
ber” to take with us a lesson from Biddy. When 
she has her own way she “ steals” her nest, and 
with barely the thickness of adry leaf or two 
for the eggs to rest upon, lays her eggs upon the 
ground. Ducks lay directly on the ground 
and cover the nests with leaves. When brooded 
of course the eggs are warmed from above, hay- 
ing the upper surfaces in contact, or nearly in 
contact, with the bare body of the hen; and in 
the case of the duck, imbedded in her downy 
feathers but not in contact with her body. The 
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Fig. 1.—-FRONT VIEW OF INCUBATOR. 


eggs are subjected to different degrees of tem- 
perature according to their situation in the nest; 


- those near the outside not being nearly so warm 


A water-tight barrel, or half- | heat. 


as those in closer contact with the source of 
The old bird when she leaves the nest 
comes home wet with dew; the hen is fresh 
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Fig. 3.—SECTION ON LINE C—D. 


the yolk from floating too close to the shell, and 
of keeping the same part of the yolk uppermost. 
This part of the yolk (see fig. 5) if examined 
will be found to contain a small round spot 
differing in color from the surrounding portion. 
This is the seat of vitality, and from this point 
that little net-work of arteries goes out which 
is so conspicuous after the first week of brood- 
ing. (Fig. 6.) It is the 
“verminative vesicle,” of, 
and within it is the iN} 
“ verminative spot.” In { 
natural incubation this 
is always exposed to 
the most direct action 
of the heat; it is al- 
ways uppermost, which 
ever way the egg is 
laid, and the heat comes from above. There is 
a difference of several degrees in the tempera- 
ture between the upper and under part of the 
egg. The more closely we imitate these con- 
ditions, the greater success we may hope for in 
artificial incubation. The talk about the dif- 
ferent effects produced by animal heat and by 
the heat of combustion is all nonsense. There 
is, of course, a difference between the influence 
of heated, moist air and heated, dry air; be- 
tween heat applied above and that below the 
egg; between acontinuous heat for three weeks 
and a temperature subject to daily variation. 
Those who have made incubators have kept 
these principles more or less in view. It has 
been found that, though the heat be continu- 
ous, the eggs will some of them hatch; though 
applied below, the same result follows; that a 
dry heat is not fatal to all; and that the heat 
may. be several degrees higher and lower than 
the desirable point (102°) without being fatal 
to all; but the statement made above has also 








Fig. 4.—INCUBATOR. 
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been verified; viz., success in artificial incuba- 
tion depends upon a close imitation of nature. 

In making an incubator, economy of heat is 
an important matter; and we must consider also 
ease of management. The writer, in examining 
into the structure of some of the most approved 
incubators, has hit upon a simple plan which 
avoids the patented features of those he is famil- 
iar with ard will probably be entirely efficient. 

A front view of this is shown in fig. 3. £, Z, 
E, are three boxes of wood, painted or pitched 
on the inside and painted on the outside; filled 
with moist earth and having the eggs partly 





Fig. 5.—STRUCTURE OF THE EGG. 


imbedded inthe earth. Over these boxes, fitting 
saddle-wise upon each of them, is a heater, pref- 
erably made of copper or brass. The two 
spaces between the boxes are about 4 inches 
wide, and here the lamps are placed for heating. 
Little screens are soldered upon each side of the 
portion exposed directly to the flames, to shield 
the boxes from the direct influence of the lamps. 
By raising either end of the heater a very little, 
one of the end boxes, or the middle one may be 
withdrawn at pleasure. In the top of the heat- 
er there is a ventilating tube always open, a 
place for filling and emptying, and a tube for 
receiving a thermometer in acork. When the 
boxes are in place there is a free space over the 
eggs in front, anda round ventilating hole at 
the rear, as shown in fig. 1, and the section 
through the line A, B. (fig. 2.) 

This is sufficient provision for ventilation ; in- 
deed, more than is needed, for the front opening 
would probably need to be loosely filled with 
wool or cotton. We suggest the idea of having 
several small flames or lamps rather than one, as 
being much more easily regulated, and less liable 
to cause sudden changes of temperature from ac- 
cidents. The form is immaterial. The one shown 
in figs. 3 and 4, would doubtless work well. It 
consists of a one-inch gas pipe,drilled to take sev- 
eral wick tubes, and communicating with a foun- 
tain which keeps it constantly full to the same 
jevel, on the well-known principle employed in 





Fig. 6.—THE EGG ABOUT THE SIXTH DAY. 


the German student-lamps. Good sperm oil 
or the best kerosene should be used. The eggs 
ouglit to be exposed to a temperature of about 
102°. In most incubators they are in contact 
with warm air simply, which is exceedingly 
sensitive to changes, and difficult to keep up to 
the proper point without having the water in 
the heater too hot. We propose to avoid this 
trouble and imitate nature still more closely, 
by providing little silk bags loosely filled 


and to touch the heater also. The copper 
will remain of nearly equal temperature all 
over, and will bring the heat more tangibly in 
contact with the top of the eggs than can be 
effected by sand or in any way we know of. 
<6 nee @ ee ae 
Outlet for an Ice-Pond. 
a 

Considering all the trouble we had last win- 
ter to get ice, and the prices we have had to 
pay, we may well look out beforehand, that 
our arrangements are made for securing a stock 
next winter. The coldest water lies at the bot- 
tom of a pond in summer; not so in winter. 
Then the warmest is at the bottom, for as soon 
as the temperature of the pond falls below 40°, 
the coldest water stays on the surface, and the 
water below remains at 40°, until it is either 
warmer, or becomes colder through the freezing 
of that above. Warren Leland, of Highland 
Farms, Westchester Co., N. Y., reports, that he 
doubled the thickness of his ice, by having the 
outlet made at the bottom instead of at the top, 
thus drawing off the warmest water instead of 
the coldest. He sent this statement to the pa- 
pers last year, too late to be of any use to our 
readers. It is so in accordance with the facts 
above mentioned, that we do not doubt the cor- 
rectness of Mr. L.’s conclusions. —He says : “The 
usual way of constructing outlets of ice-ponds 
is by an overflow at the surface. In this way 
the top of the water is always in motion; and 
after ice has formed, the warm water from 
springs, and underdrain flowing along its under 
surface, prevents its thickening. To obviate 
these difficulties, the outlet should be from the 
bottom of the pond—leaving the surface un- 
disturbed to cool and freeze more readily, by 
the cold air and action of the ice. This style 
of outlet also tends to keep the water free from 
sediment. It is easily constructed, by having 
an iron or wooden tube leading directly from 
the bottom of the pond, or by a flume, arranged 
to draw from the bottom. Having in this way 
doubled the thickness of ice on my pond, I wish 
through your columns to give my brother far- 
mers the benefit of my experience.” 
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The Field-Roller. 
ees 

It is rare to find a field-roller upon the farm 
and yet upon many farms it would pay for it- 
self every season. The implement as turned 
out from the factory is rather expensive, cost- 
ing about 80 dollars. This is a large sum to 
pay for an article most farmers have never 
used and never felt the need of. The necessity 
of it is not so obvious as that of the mowing 
machine, and yet it has its place in the routine 
of our labors. It is the best implement for 
making a smooth surface for the meadow; 2 
matter of great importance for the mowing ma- 
chine. It should foHlow the bush harrow always 
in the spring, when the land is laid down to 
grass. And if the land is wet, and the grass 
roots have been thrown out by frost, the roller 
will press many of them back again and make 
a smooth surface. It is also of great service in 
breaking hard lumps, when the land is plowed 
for hoed crops, or for spring or winter grain. 
These lumps are a severe obstacle to the progress 
of crops in the soil,and whatever aliment they 
contain is lost to the growing crop. The roller 
isa good pulverizer. Then in a dry time it 
greatly assists in the germination of seeds. 
Wheat,rye,and other grains come up much better 
for the pressure of the soil around them. Then 














with fine, copper turnings, to lie upon the eggs 





the labor of cultivation is economized by having | 


the field laid as smoothly as possible. You can 
see the rows very distinctly, and begin the cy). 
tivation sooner, and bring the cultivator much 
nearer the growing plants, leaving much Jess }q- 
bor for the hoe, This makes a large saving in the 
item of labor. It is of still greater service in dis. 
posing of the small stones in the gravelly loams 
on many fields; it will bring all of these on a 
level with the surface and put them below the 
cut of the mowing machine. This saves the 
disagreeable labor of picking stones, which hag 
probably weaned more boys from the farm than 
any other work. We have found so great ad. 
vantage from the use of the roller, that we should 
not know how to dispense with it. If aman has 
capital, let him by all means get the best pat- 
tern, with cast-iron cylinders. If not, he can 
make a wooden roller that will do good work 
and last many years, with very little outlay of 
money. From a large tree, three feet through 
at the but, cut off a section of 8 feet, make it as 
near cylindrical in shape as possible, drive in 
two large iron pins exactly in the center, hang 
it in a frame and put on a pole for the team, 
A roller made of hewn stone is still better, for 
it is heavier and more durable. Get a roller 
if you have to make it with your own hands. 
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How much Hay will Sheep eat in Winter? 

Harry Taylor asks “how much clover hay 
will a sheep eat per day?” The general answer 
is from 2"{2 to three per cent of live weight. A 
flock of full-grown Merino sheep averaging 80 
lbs., could probably be wintered on 2 Ibs, 
of hay per head per day. This would 
keep them in a_ healthy condition, but 
it is not likely that they would increase in 
weight. The food would all be used to sustain 
the vital functions, and for the growth of wool 
and secretion of yolk. Full-grown English 
sheep, averaging, say 150 lbs., would probably 
eat 4 lbs. of hay per day and would increase in 
weight 1]b. per week. In‘the case of ewes in 
lamb, the increase would be in the growth of 
the foetus and in fat and other material stored 
up for the use of the lamb after birth. The 
quantity and quality of the milk are influenced 
yery much by the quantity and quality of the 
food supplied during the period of gestation. 
The long-wooled, or South-Down, ewes should 
have all the clover hay they will eat during 
the winter; or if a portion of straw is fed 
instead of hay, the difference in the amount of 
nutriment should be made up by allowing a lit- 
tle grain; say 1?[2 Ib. of hay, 172 1b. straw 
and 1 1b. oats, peas, corn, or oil-cake. This 
would keep such sheep in splendid condition, 
and insure strong, healthy lambs and an abun- 
dance of milk. Last spring we had a Cotswold 
lamb that weighed 12?]. lbs. the day it was 
born and in two weeks from that day it weigh- 
ed 25 ]bs. At six months old it weighed 120 
Ibs.; of course breeding had something to do 
with it; but this rapid growth of a young 
lamb is caused by a liberal supply of rich milk; 
and thisis obtained not only by feeding the ewe 
liberally while she is suckling the lamb, but 
also by feeding her liberally during the period 
of gestation, thereby enabling her to store up 
food for the use of her lamb or Jambs. Young, 
growing, Merino sheep will probably eat 3 
Ibs. of clover hay per day for every 100 lbs. 
of live weight; that is to say, a lot of Merino 
lambs eight or nine months old and averaging 
50 Ibs., would eat 1’. Ib. of clover hay per 
day and gain from nothing to half a pound each, 
per week. On the other hand, a lot. of well-bred 
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long-wooled sheep eight or nine months old, 
averaging 100 Ibs., would eat 3 Ibs. of clover 
hay per day and 1 |b. of grain, and gain from 
two to three Ibs. each, per week. If such sheep 
were to be kept for breeding purposes it would 
not in all cases be desirable to feed so high; 
and straw and bran might replace a portion of 
the hay and grain; say 2 Ibs. hay, 1 Ib. straw, 
and 1 lb. bran per day, or 172 Ib. hay, 1"]2 Ib. 
straw, “jo lb. bran, and 72 lb. grain per head 
per day. Such sheep should gain from one to 
two lbs. per week. Three lbs. of clover hay 
per day alone would keep them through the 
winter, but they would weigh little or no more 
in the spring than in the fall, and this is wretched 
management with mutton sheep. If young 
sheep are to be kept through the winter with- 
out gaining anything, better keep Merino sheep. 
They will stand such treatment better than well- 
bred Cotswolds, Leicesters or South-Downs. 

Mr. Taylor also asks: “Will it do to feed 
clover hay alone to ewes up to within a week 
or two of lambing and then feed bran and hay ?” 
It is not usually desirable to change the food at 
this period. Better commence to feed bran or 
alittle grain six weeks or two months before 
lambing. The great secret in the successful man- 
agement of sheep, as of other animals, is in fur- 
nishing a steady supply of food. To feed lib- 
erally at one period and half-starve the ani- 
mals at another is unwise. If the breeding 
ewes are getting too fat, reduce the quality of the 
food gradually; or if itis found that they are 
not doing weil raise the quality of the food 
gradually, not suddenly. And in all cases the 
sheep should have all the food they will eat 
of some kind. Ifthe amount of hay is re- 
stricted let them have all the straw in the 
racks they will eat, and let it be supplied to 
them regularly; and when they have picked 
out all they will eat, scatter the remainder 
about the yards as litter. 
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Stallions for Common Labor. 


An article on page 337 (September), which 
zalls attention to the use of stallions as horses 
of all work, has attracted the attention of many 
horse breeders, and elicited a communication 
from Mr. Joel Henry Wells, publisher of the 
Chicago Commercial Express, enclosing an ar- 
ticle based upon the results of his experience, 
which we copy below, and most heartily second 
his suggestion for the gathering of facts to sub- 
stantiate, by direct testimony, our views upon 
this subject. We shall be glad to hear from 
our readers of their experience whether it is for, 
or against, the use of stallions. Mr. Wells writes : 

“T have had six stallions in my family sta- 
bles during the last five years, and have three 
in family use now, for carriage and saddle. 
They are of my own raising and training, and 
we like them better than any geldings we have 
ever had. They are kind, quiet, faithful, intel- 
ligent in a superior degree. My experience is 
only that of hundreds whose management in 
this respect has been similar. Cannot we do 
more than merely suggest—can we not gather 
detailed facts for more convincing generalization 
on this topic ?”—The following is the article 
referred to from the Express: 

Any one observant of the value and useful- 
ness of horses during the last ten or fifteen years, 
must have noticed among owners and drivers, 
a change in regard to the general opinion about 
the employment of stallions in ordinary work, 
in harness or under the saddle, for business or 
for pleasure, which is manifested in the in- 
creased number so employed. The old prevail- 








ing opinion was that stallions were really fit for 
one purpose, and unless a colt showed promise 
as a stock progenitor, he was sure to be made a 
gelding in his second summer. But the fact 
that stallions when properly trained and pru- 
dently handled have proved valuable in harness, 
superior in all respects to geldings of the same 
general qualities, is becoming more known. 

The popular belief has been and still is toa 
large extent that stallions in harness in ordina- 
ry work are both disagreeable and dangerous; 
but better knowledge proves that if they are so, 
it is the result of injudicious treatment, or the 
development of a vicious disposition. A stallion 
is one of the most intelligent animals in exist- 
ence, and may be taught any thing that his mas- 
ter desires within the range of animal intellect. 
Taken in training at two or three years of age, 
before disagreeable or vicious habits are ac- 
quired, he need never make any such manifes- 
tations, and will not under proper care, unless 
he comes of avery bad race; for dispositions are 
transmitted by horses as well as by men. 

It is well known that the Percheron stallions 
in work in France are handled with ease and 
safety by women and children. Kindness and 
affection belong to many races of horses, and 
are developed in stallions more than in either 
mares or geldings. Nearly all the great feats of 
endurance have been performed by stallions. 
The best trick horses of the arena have been 
stallions, in fact it is next to impossible to teach 
a gelding tricks involving superior intelligence. 
In the large cities teams of stallions are found 
to be able to do more work and show less fa- 
tigue than geldings, and to be equally quiet and 
safe in the street. Some of the handsomest 
single horses and teams driven for pleasure in 
the parks and on the avenues are stallions; no 
mare or gelding, other things being equal, ever 
shows the fine coat, the proud style, the splen- 
did action, of the stallion. 

It is a disgrace to the statute-book of several 
States, that they make it penal for farmers to 
allow a colt to run the second summer in pas- 
ture unless as a gelding. The best development 
of the young animal is thus prevented. Young 
stallions will remain perfectly quiet in pasture 
with fillies or with mares that have been stint- 
ed, with the same fence that confines other 
horses. They may be put to light work at three 
years, always remembering that a stallion or a 
mare at three is more capable of work than a 
gelding at four years. With proper care in 
handling as colts, their habits may be made per- 
fectly secure, and when they have reached five 
or six years, their superior intelligence, spirit, 
and endurance will amply repay the little addi- 
tional trouble. 

Let the stock raiser reflect for a moment how 
many valuable stock-getters have been lost to 
the breeder by castration before the qualities of 
the animal had been developed. Dexter as a 
gelding is worth over $50,000—at least that 
money cannot buy him—and who can say what 
price he would bring but for the blunder that 
destroyed his sexual organization. Some per- 
sons who have thought much on this subject 
have concluded that a stallion will not do well 
in work unless the sexual instinct is gratified by 
reproduction, that he will become ugly, violent 
and intractable; so he may, if pampered by 
high living and indolence, or teased by foolish 
or villainous keepers, but with proper feeding, 
sensible handling, and regular work, his nervous 
energies will be expended in his muscular ef- 
forts, and the balance of the system be preserved. 

Only vicious, incorrigible brutes should be 
subjected to an operation which is a destruction 
of their finest animal qualities, and a disgrace 
to human civilization. 


Krep THE SMALL PoraToEs UNTIL SPRING. 
—Farmers frequently feed their small potatoes 
to fattening pigs in the fall. It would be much 
better to keep them until spring, and then cook 
them, mix them with a little meal and feed 
them to suckling sows and young pigs. In the 
spring, before the clover is ready to turn into, 
we are generally short of succulent food, where- 
as in the autumn we have apples, pumpkins, 
cabbage leaves, and a variety of vegetables that 
will not keep until spring. The value of pota- 











toes as food for stock does not lie so much in 
the mere nutriment they contain as in their giy- 
ing tone to the stomach; and they will prove 
much more useful when fed out to young pigs 
and breeding sows in the spring, as is usual, 
than when fed to fattening pigs in the fall. 
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Rats and Mice—Vermin-proof Walls. 


BY A. B. ALLEN, TOM’S RIVER N. J. 


[The greatest annoyance from rats and mice 
is usually felt in the autumn, and the following 
interesting letter will doubtless be read with 
appreciation, and remembered with profit by 
many of our readers.—ED. } 

Constant complaints are made through the 
press of the increase of rats and mice throughout 
the country. The only way to get rid of them 
effectually is to so construct our houses, barns, 
and other buildings, that they cannot harbor 
them. To insure this, cellar bottoms should be 
cemented, and the walls also, unless they are 
solidly laid up with brick or stone and mortar. 
Every basement of a house where the sleepers 
are close to the ground should be filled up be- 
tween these to a level with their tops with ce- 
ment or grouting, and the boards or plank then 
nailed on, leaving not a hair’s breadth, ‘f possi- 
ble, between the grouting and the floor. Neither 
rats nor mice can then get under. We builta 
set of stables in this way fifteen years ago, and 
no vermin have ever found harbor under the 
floor nor have gnawed through it. Sometimes 
they have got in through a door or window, 
but by removing any thing standin¢e against the 
walls, behind which they have found temporary 
shelter, so that a small terrier dog could pass 
around, he immediately caught them, and there 
was at once an end put to the nuisance, 

If the walls of a house be of wood, before 
lathing and plastering inside, lay a coat of mor- 
tar andsmall stones or cement four or five inch- 
es thick, level with the floor of each story, be- 
tween the studs and flush with them, or what, 
perhaps, would be better, fit in pieces of two- 
inch, hemlock plank. Neither rat nor mouse 

can gnaw through hemlock, for it immediately 
fills his mouth with sharp slivers on attempting 
it. Then if they ever get into the cellar or base- 
ment through a door or window, they cannot 
ascend to the upper stories and find shelter and 
breeding places between the lathing and siding. 

If the walls be made of brick, they ought to 
be built up hollow; the plaster inside can then 
be laid directly on to them, which leaves no 
harbor for vermin. If the walls be solid, as is 
generally the case, they must be furred out, 
lathed and plastered; but before doing this, fill 
up the space between the mop-board and wall 
with cement or strips of hemlock, and this wiil 
keep out mice. The space here, as houses are 

commonly built,is not wide enough to admit rats. 

Rats and mice are destroying millions of prop- 
erty every year among us, and besides are very 
filthy and loathsome. But yet we continue to 
go onand make nearly every building we erect 
a perfect warren, shelter,and home for them. 

Hunting in the Far West. 
Ages 

The destruction of the larger kinds of game, 
already alarmingly rapid, is likely to be acceler- 
ated by the several railroads opened or being 
opened in the far West. It will not be long be- 
fore the buffalo will be as rare upon the great 
ranges, as are deer in our older settled States. 
Many parties equipped with destructive weapons 
go out for the purpose of slaughtering buffalo, 
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for no other object than their own amusement. 
Mr. Cary brings us sketches of hunting scenes 
taken during his Western sojourn, which show 
some of the methods of hunting followed by 
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Fig. 1.—INDIANS, DISGUISED AS WOLVES, 


the Indians. The primitive manner in which 
the savage obtains the game that is necessary 
to his subsistence, and the ease with which the 
white man is enabled to carry out his work of de- 
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Fig. 3.—TRIAL OF SPEED BETW 





struction, are in marked contrast. The white 


hunter invades the game country by railroad, 
mounts a fleet horse, and with revolver and 
breech-loader follows the sport until fatigue 


HUNTING BUFFALOES. 


EEN A BUFFALO AND AN INDIAN, 





to be effective. 


hunting grounds with jealousy. The illustra- 
tions need but little explanation. 








of approaching the buffalo is shown in figure 1. 
The coyotes, or prairie wolves, which prowl 
about upon the edges of the herd in search of a 
carcass, are but little noticed by the buffalo. The 
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Indians take advantage of this, and, throwing 
wolf skins over their bodies in such a manner 
as to disguise themselves, they approach upon 
their hands and knees and gradually encircle a 





Fig. 5.—MOOSE-HUNTING ON THE SNOW. 


checks the slaughter. The Indian, on the other 
hand, is obliged to resort to various devices and 
strategies to allow him to come within a dis- 
tance, which will allow his short-range weapons 








detached portion of the herd, until they come 
within arrow shot, when an attack is made. 
When buffalo are found in a stream, they fall an 
easy prey to the Indians, who, in this case, show 


No wonder that the Indian re- 
gards the presence of the white man upon his 


One manner 





Fig. 2.—ATTACKING BUFFALOES IN A STREAM. 


Fig. 4.—INDIANS HUNTING THE ELK. 





Fig. 6.—DEER-SHOOTING ON THE LAKE. 








skill and daring by spearing them from their 
canoes. Some of the more venturesome of the 
young braves often enter the water (fig, 2)armed 
only with a knife, and attack the animals, which 


have the rapidity of their movements much im-* 
peded by the water. In fig. 3 we have a foot race, 
which a young warrior, who wishes to show his 
fleetness and endurance, has started with a buffa- 
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| lothat had approached near camp. Contests of 
this kind are of frequent occurrence. The ingen- 
ious strategy employed in approaching the elk 
is shown in fig. 4. The uncouth animal in the 











foreground is made up of two Indians eovered 
by an elk skin. The skin jis dressed with the 
horns on, and the head is held in the position 
the animal assumes when feeding, The forward 
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Indian has a peep-hole in the shoulders of the 
skin, and the rear one has a look-out place in 
the flank, from which he can shoot his arrows. 
By this ruse several animals of a herd are killed 
pefore their suspicions are aroused. Fig. 5 il- 
Justrates moose-hunting in winter; here the 





THE CHASTE-TREE.—( Vitex Agnus-castus.) 


savage upon snow-shoes is able to overtake the 
usually fleet animal, which can now make but 
slow progress, as its small hoofs sink through 
the crusted snow at every step. In fig. 6 is 
given a manner of deer hunting, practised by 
both whites and Indians. The deer, being pur- 
sued, takes to the water to escape. Thougha 
good swimmer, it is no match for a good oars- 
man. The animal being overtaken, one of the 
hunters catches it by the tail and holds it, while 
the other dispatches it bya bullet through the 
head. The holding is necessary, otherwise the 
deer would sink upon being shot. We have 
never participated in this kind of hunting with- 
out feeling that the deer had not a fair chance. 
—-¢ $a 

The Chaste-Tree,—( Vitex Agnus-castus.) 

epee 

If our readers share our love for old plants, 
we present in the Chaste-tree one long enough 
known to satisfy the warmest lover of antiquity 
in plants. It has been in cultivation in England 
for two hundred years, and its use in the festi- 
vals of the ancient Greeks is mentioned by Pliny. 
Aside from its historical associations the shrub, 
—for it is not a tree—has in itself, much to 
commend it. The foliage is pleasing, and its 
flowers have the merit of appearing late in the 
season when there are but few shrubs in bloom. 
Our plant flowered this season late in Septem- 
ber, but in less favorable seasons it does not 




















bloom until October. The flowers are borne in 
interrupted, slender spikes at the ends of the 
shoots of the present season’s growth. They 
are purplish-blue, and have a rather agreeable 
fragrance, while the odor of the leaves is not 
very pleasant. The engraving shows the flow- 
ers and leaves 
reduced about 
one-half in size. 
The fruit is a 
small four-celled 
nut, which is 
rather peppery, 
and to which, 
in former times, 
various medical 
virtues were at- 
tributed, but in 
common with 
many similar 
things they have 
long ago passed 
out of use. The 
Chaste-tree is a 
native of the 
shores of the Me- 
diterranean, and 
is with us some- 
what tender, and 
the shoots are 
partly winter- 
killed, but not 
enough to injure 
the vitality ofthe 
plant. Mr. Mee- 
han informed us 
that his plants, 
in the more fa- 
vorable climate 
of Philadelphia, 
were cut back in 
a similar man- 
ner. The shrub 
belongs to the 
Verbena family, 
of which it is the 
only woody rep- 
resentative that 
is hardy—or rather half-hardy, in our cli- 
mate. It is propagated by cuttings and by lay- 
ers. There are several other species of Vitex, 
but they are greenhouse or hot-house plants. 


A Double-flowering Blackberry. 








The common Blackberry, or Bramble of Eu- 
rope, Rubus fruticosus, is a st~ong-growing, 
erect species, with hooked prickles, and bears 
a small fruit which is but little prized. It has 
given rise to several varieties, differing in their 
foliage, and the color of their fruit, and two, 
in which the flowers are double. The double 
white and pink varieties are very old, and we 
suppose that on this account they are seldom 
seen in gardens. Mr. Wm. Chorlton, of Staten 
Island, a lover of fine plants, whether new or 
old, last spring brought us specimens, which 
were so pleasing that we had the engraving 
made from them which we here present. The 
specimens were completely covered with blos- 
soms which looked like miniature roses. The 
double brambles are valued in England, as they 
will thrive where more delicate, ornamental 
plants cannot be made to grow; and they make 
themselves at home at the roots of trees, and in 
rocky places, and are used to train against walls, 
etc. They have one disadvantage for some 
ornamental purposes; like our native species, 
the stem is biennial, and the old wood must be 











removed each year. Still, in many situations, 
this would be of little matter. Wedo not know 
if it isas much disposed to spread as our species. 
It is altogether a very pleasing shrub, and we are 
glad that Mr. Chorlton has brought it over and 
given usan opportunity to make it better known. 


THE DOUBLE-FLOWERING BLACKBERRY. 


A variety of this species, with divided leaves, 
is the Rubus laciniatus of the catalogues, and 
sometimes cultivated under the name of Cut- 
leaved and Parsley-leaved Blackberry. Another 
double variety of Blackberry is the well-known 
Bridal Rose, which is Rubus rosefolius, with 
double flowers. It is a greenhouse species, 
and comes from Mauritius. Specimens of 
Wilson’s Early Blackberry have sometimes 
shown a tendency to produce double flowers. 
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Plants for the Decoration of Agricultural 

Fairs. 

BY PETER HENDERSON. 

een 
I have this fall been written to by over a doz- 
en managers and others interested in agricultur- 
al fairs, asking if plants suitable for decorating 
the horticultural department could not be sent 
to their exhibitions. Unless the distance is very 
short, it would not be practicable to send those 
plants best suited for the purpose. The Coleus- 
es, Caladiums, Cannas, and such ornamental- 
leaved plants as are of tropical origin, being 
of large size, are easily injured by drying winds 
and by chafing against each other, and could not 
be shipped to any distance without their beauty 
being seriously marred. The growing of plants 
for decorative purposes is exceedingly simple, 
and there is no reason why the most unpretend- 
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Georgia, might not have a fine display of gorge- 
ous foliage at their autumn fairs. I know 
that in some of the Northern States the frost 
might cut them off if not protected at night, but 
a barn or shed, in the absence of a greenhouse, 
would be all the protection required. I have 
said that the growing of these plants is simple; 
they are no more difficult to grow than tomato 
or egg-plants, and should be planted out, in any 
part of the country, just at the date that it is 
sufe to plant out these. Procure, if possible, the 
varieties from the nearest florist; for though we 
ship these plants thousands of miles both by ex- 
press and by mail, yet they always suffer more 
or less, and the nearer at hand they can be pro- 
cured the better. The plants of these kinds, 
when obtained from the florist, have been grown 
in small flower pots, and usually average five or 
six inches in hight. When procured, which 
should not be until all danger of frost is past, 
flower pots or boxes of about the capacity of 
acubic foot, should be provided, filled with a 
rich compost of two parts soil and one of rotted 
manure, compressed moderately firm in the box 
or pot, and the plant to be grown as an orna- 
mental specimen set in the center. The box or 
flower pot should then be planted, or as we 
gardeners call it, “plunged,” so that its rim 
will be level with the general surface of the 
ground. After the plants have been set out, or 
“plunged” in the ground, if in pots, these 
should be turned around every two or three 
weeks during the season to prevent the roots 
passing through the bottom of the pot and 
spreading in the ground; but there will be no 
need of doing this if the hole at the bottom of 
the flower pot is stopped so tight before putting 
in the soil that the roots can not get through. 
If the weather at any time continues excessive- 
ly dry, they would be benefited by a good soak- 
ing with water once a week or so, but usually this 
will not be necessary. Care must be taken that 
the ground in which they are plunged is level, 
free from shade, and that all weeds growing in 
the flower pots or between them, be taken out. 
Coleuses slrould be placed equidistant, three feet, 
from each other; planted thus by June first, 
then no more than six inches in hight, by Octo- 
ber first, they will have formed plants three feet 
in diameter and three or four feet in hight. 
Caladium esculentum, the best of its class for 
decorative purpose, should be planted exactly 
in the same manner, and by fall will present a 
magnificent appearance; when well grown, its 
immense shield-like leaves often measure eigh- 
teen inches across. The Cannas grow taller, but 
occupy less breadth, and may be planted at 
two feet apart; they present a great variety of 
graceful foliage, tinted in many shades of green 
and crimson. But the Coleuses present the 
greatest variety of brilliant foliage. Some of 
them being almost black, others velvet-like ma- 
roon (as in the well-known C. Verschaffeltit), then 
again as in C. laciniata, we have a golden shade 
delicately penciled with carmine. But the 
newer, Golden Coleuses introduced last spring, 
present the greatest variety of markings, and 
are of colors of foliage so uncommon that they 
have created more sensation among the lovers 
of plants than any thing introduced in many 
years. The variety called “Setting Sun,” 
which we introduced last year, is a good type 
of this class, but it has this year been much im- 
proved upon, and there are now varieties far 
surpassing itin brilliancy; one of the most strik- 
ing of these, named “ Model,” has the ground- 
color of the leaf a crimson shade of orange, 
margined with a clear fringe of golden yellow. 


ing of our agricultural fairs, from Maine to 





Again we have others, as the “Monarch,” hav- 
ing the ground-color purple, and the fringe or 
margin, orange; and when we add, that, togeth- 
er With this striking richness and variety of col- 
oring, the texture of the leaf resembles that of 
velvet in appearance, the effect of symmetrically 
grown plants, three or four feet in diameter, may 
be imagined. Another genus of plants entirely 
different from any of the preceding, is the 
Achyranthes, of which we have several kinds, 
ranging in color from purplish-carmine, to the 
deepest shade of blood-red or purplish-crim- 
son; they grow about two feet in breadth and 
hight, and form a distinct contrast in a collec- 
tion of ornamental-leaved plants. 
OO ——— 

The Cabbage Pest. 
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Our cabbage growers are in sad trouble. An 
insect enemy has appeared which has in many 
places destroyed the whole crop, and in others 
seriously damaged it. To those who grow only 
a few cabbages for family use, this may not ap- 





Fig. 1.—MALE BUTTERFLY. 


pear a matter of great importance, but where, 
as is sometimes the case, a prospective income 
of $5,000 or more is suddenly cut off, the mat- 
ter becomes serious. The present pest is the 
Pieris rapa; it isa comparatively new comer, 
having been imported from Europe by the way 
of Canada. The perfect insect is a small but- 
terfly with white wings. In the male (fig. 1) 
there is a black blotch on the outer corner of 
the front wings, and one spot above and two 
on the under surface, the lower spot matching 
with another on the hind wings; the female 
(fig. 2) hasa similar blotch on the edge of the 
wings, and two spots on the front wings, and one 
on the hind wings. In both sexes there is con- 
siderable difference in the depth of the color of 





Fig. 2.—FEMALE BUTTERFLY. 

the spots, as well as in the shading of the wings 
near the body with black. The caterpillar (fig. 
3) is an inch and a half long, green, and when 
fully developed, with a yellow stripe down 
the back and a row of yellow spots upon each 
side. It is a voracious feeder, and after it has 
done all the mischief it can, it seeks a sheltered 
place and enters the chrysalis state (fig. 4) from 
which in seven oreight days the perfect insect 
emerges to lay eggs for another crop. The 
caterpillar is most destructive, eating large holes 
in the leaves, working in among those of the 
just forming head, and leaving them a mass of 
shreds defiled by its copious excrement. Every 
butterfly must be killed that it is possible to 
capture, but in some places they have appeared 
in such swarms that the task would be a vain 
one. Ina recent conversation with Mr. Quinn, 
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whose large plantations were threatened With 
destruction, he informed us that he has found 
earbolic powder, superphosphate, and lime to. 
gether, to destroy them. The carbolic powder 
appears to be gay. 
; dust, impregnated 

with carbolic acid, 

Salt has been recom- 
mended, but Mr. Q. 
did not find dry salt efficacious, though brine 
has been reported by others as useful. We 
dusted the cabbages in our garden patch 
with some Persian Insect Powder (Pyrethrum), 
which we happened to have at hand, when the 
presence of the caterpillars was discovered, and 
at the time of writing, the application appears 
to have destroyed them. This would, however, 
be too expensive on the large scale. Several 
are at work with various destructive agents, and 
we hope to hear that some cheap and efficient 
one has been found. It 
is estimated that the loss 
from this insect will, in 
the vicinity of New York 
alone, exceed half a mil- 
lion of dollars; and al- 
ready the price of cabbages 
has considerably advanced. The figures we give 
will enable the insect to be identified in all its 
stages. As the destruction of every chrysalis or 
perfect insect prevents the appearance of many 
caterpillars, the work should commence with 
these without waiting until the despoiled con- 
dition of the cabbages makes it necessary to do 
something to save the crop. As the chrysalis 
is not formed in the earth we are able to fight 
it in that stage more successfully than we can 
some others. The caterpillar when grown, 
leaves the cabbage and seeks shelter under any 
object close at hand, and there hangs itself by a 
loop of silk, and changes into a pupa. It has 
been suggested that this habit be taken advan- 
tage of; and by placing boards or slats among 
the plants, slightly raised above the earth to 
afford the insects a ready shelter, many may be 
captured. This method is worthy of attention, 
as is the employment of persons to capture the 
butterflies. These, though very active at mid- 
day, are not so, early in the morning, and num- 
bers may be caught with a sweep-net of muslin. 
The insect has this year caused sufficient loss 
to arouse cabbage growers to the necessity of 
united action; and operations should begin by a 
careful clearing up of all the rubbish after the 
late crop is taken off. Wedo not know if the 
chrysalides could withstand the action of the 
manure heap. If many were found among the 
rubbish it would be safest to burn it. The but- 
terflies should be warred against on their first 
appearance next April upon the early planted 
crop. Now that the enemy is known and his 
tactics understood, our cultivators should not 
be defeated by it another year. 
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Cranberries upon Upland. 





Fig. 3.—CabBacEe Carex: 
PILLAR. 





Fig. 4.—curysatis, 


In an item in last month’s Basket, we stated 
that we had seen cranberries growing upon dry 
Jand, and affording a profitable crop. As we 
have before stated that we had seen several fail- 
ures in this direction, we take pleasure in re- 
cording a success, As it isa subject which in- 
terests many of our readers, we shall go some- 
what into detail in describing the culture, as, 
from what we have seen, we are convinced that 
all the conditions must be observed to insure 
success, and that any considerable omission or 
neglect will result in failure. In other words, 
it is a business, which, if undertaken, must be 
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closely attended to, or it had better be left alone. 
The plantations which we visited were near 
North Islip, upon Long Island. The land is 
yery level, and is what is known as pine bar- 
rens, the natural growth being scrub pines and 
scrubbier oaks, with such herbaceous plants as 
are common to similar localities. The soil is 
sandy; at a depth of from one to four feet is a 
hardpan of very hard and coarse gravel of va- 
riable thickness, and below this it is pure sand 
as far down as any excavations have penetrated. 
The soil is not so poor as it looks, and responds 
readily to cultivation in fair farm crops. At 
this locality there are some twenty acres in 
cranberries, in lots varying in size from a garden 
patch to five acres. The land is first cleared 
and thoroughly grubbed, to remove all the nat- 
ural vegetation. The brush, roots, and other 
rubbish are taken off and burned elsewhere, as 
it is found that if burned upon the ground the 
ashes favor the incoming of weeds. The sur- 
face having been plowed and made as smooth 
as possible, it is ready to be planted. Planting 
is done in the spring, as the action of frosts is 
injurious to late set plants. Shallow furrows 
are opened across the field at three, or, prefera- 
bly, four feet apart. The plants that have been 
setin this locality thus far have been obtained 
from native bogs a few miles distant, and the 
best success has attended the planting of vines 
from localities that were naturally wet, rather 
than from dry ones. Care is taken to select 
such wild plants as are known to bear well. 
The plants are set, if short, about 8 inches apart; 
if the vines are long, the root is set, the long 
vine bent down in a line with the row, and a 
handful of earth placed upon it towards the end 
so as to form a layer. By this treatment the 
young growth will start at two points—from the 
root and from the place covered with earth. 
Three or four stems, which are very slender, are 
taken together and planted as one. The plant- 
ings made last spring, as well as those two years 
old, were remarkably uniform; there seldom be- 
ing a vine missing in the rows. The spaces be- 
tween the rows are worked with the cultivator as 
often as necessary to keep the surface free from 
weeds, and the rows themselves must be hand- 
weeded with as much care as a crop of onions 
or carrots. The first year but few introduced 
weeds come in, and the principal trouble is with 
native plants, the seeds or parts of roots of which 
have been left in the soil. These must be thor- 
oughly removed as they show themselves, and 
as they can be taken out the first season with 
much less disturbance to the cranberry plants 
than at any future time, no pains is spared to 
insure their eradication, and to give the vines 
the unmolested possession of the soil. The 
vines will become well established and make 
some growth the first season. The next year 
the treatment is the same as the first—cultivation 
between the rows and thorough hand-work. 
The native weeds will this year have been sub- 
dued, and the vines have spread so as to make 
the rows about afoot in width. <A few scatter- 
ing berries are produced the second year. The 
third year the rows of cranberries become wider, 
and the intervening spaces narrower, but the 
same order of cultivation is kept up. This year 
the introduced weeds will vegin to be trouble- 
some, and, as in all successful culture, must be 
taken in time. The principal weeds that we 
noticed (in Sept.) were Crab-grass,Sorrel, Spotted 
Spurge, and clover. The third year a small crop 
of fruit is yielded, but enough to pay for pick- 
ing. The bed is in full bearing the fifth year, the 
ground being covered with a mat of ‘plants with 
& narrow foot-path between the rows or beds. 





The care of an established plantation demands 
the pressing down in early spring of such plants 
as may have been thrown up by the frosts, the re- 
moval of such weeds as may show themselves, 
and the picking of the crop. The yield of an acre 
in full bearing is put at 80 barrels, worth from 
$12 to $22 per barrel, according to the season. 
Picking costs 12 cent a quart. It is estimated 
that one man can properly cultivate five acres, 
and if he did nothing else, considerably more. 
The fruit is much higher colored than that 
grown in bogs, it being of a very dark maroon 
color; and it is claimed that it is much heavier; 
at all events, it has a high standing among the 
dealers. Our visit was made early in Septem- 
ber, when the drouth had had an opportunity 
to work its full effect, and the plantations had 
been subjected toa test more severe than is like- 
ly to occur again for many years. The fruit un- 
der these circumstances, was not as large as in 
other years, but we saw, in properly cultivated 
fields, no indication of the dying out of the 
plants. In the neighborhood of the plantations 
referred to, cranberry fields can be established 
at the cost of $150 per acre, including price of 
land, clearing and setting of the plants. We saw 
not only well-cared-for plantations, but those in 
various stages of neglect, where, the owners not 














having given them the needed attention at the 
proper time, the fields were badly injured or 
hopelessly ruined. That the cranberry can 
be made to yield fair crops of excellent fruit in 
the locality visited, we have no doubt. Those 
who wish to experiment elsewhere, should pro- 
ceed moderately, as it remains to be seen how 
much of the success here is due to the peculiar 
soil, and how much to the influence of the sea, 
which is only about five miles distant. It should 
also be borne in mind that under the favor- 
able local conditions we have mentioned, suc- 
cess attends only thorough cultivation. We 
would express our obligations to Mr. Thos. E. 
Bridger, the pioneer in the experiment, Mr. H. 
Moss, and Mr. Ellis, for the facilities they afford- 
ed us in examining the various plantations. 
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Dwarf Pear-Trees. 
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There is no doubt that those who, like our 
friend Quinn, follow “ Pear Culture for Profit,” 
will find standard trees best suited to their pur- 
pose. But we must not forget that large class 
who have small gardens, with whom the pleas- 
ure of cultivation is the leading object, and to 
whom a dozen pears from their own tree is of 
more value than a bushel of fruit grown else- 
where. To such as these, the dwarf pear-trees 
are invaluable. They may be kept as dwarf as 
one pleases, be trained as small bushes or pyra- 
mids, or even grown toa single horizontal or 
vertical stem in what is called the cordon style. 
They are capitally suited to tenants; as when 
properly managed they may be taken up and 
moved to another garden as easily as a rose-bush. 
To do this the tree must be kept within certain 
limits. A dwarf pear-tree with the junction of 
the quince stock and the pear set several inches 
below the surface, soon ceases to be a proper 
dwarf, as roots are thrown out from the pear 
stem. In order that the tree shall remain truly 
a dwarf, the junction should be so near the sur- 
face that the pear roots cannot be found. If it 
be desired to keep the specimens very small, 
root-pruning should be resorted to, and the 
roots be thus kept within narrow limits. Riv- 
ers recommends transplanting the trees on alter- 
nate years as an aid in dwarfing. It is gener- 
ally considered injurious to a tree to allow it to 
bear fruit the season following its removal; 
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while this may be the case with standards it is 
not so with a well-managed dwarf. We hada 
row of dwarfs that it was necessary to move 
this spring. After their removal they set a fine 
crop of fruit, which was thinned, and when per- 
fected was greatly superior to that upon trees 
of the same sort which remained undisturbed. 
The removed trees made a moderate growth, 
and have made abundant provision of fruit 
buds for another.year. We think if it were gen- 
erally known how manageable the dwarf pear- 
tree is, and that when the trees are set in hired 
ground they are not beyond the possibility of 
removal, many would plant them who are un- 
willing to set out trees which they must upon 
removal leave to the possession of others. 
eR mc GP i — 9 


A Cheap and Durable Gate. 
gas 
An article upon gates in May last has called 
out several descriptions of other patterns of 
gates; some of these have already been publish- 
ed, others are too complicated to be generally 
useful, while a few are, like the one here present- 















































ed, simple and durable. The drawing is sent 
by Doct. A. Thornburgh, whose address we 
have mislaid. Hesays: “This gate will not— 
can not sag. The back part is made of a small 
sapling, with a fork or projecting limb, which 
answers fora brace. Through the top of this 
passes a piece of an old trace chain, tightened 
up by a bolt and nut, forming an arch over the 
gate; the remainder explains itself. I was 
pleased with the gates figured’ in the May No., 
but where one has no smith handy, he can, by 
using my gate, construct one equally as orna- 
mental and much cheaper.” 


, 
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Fatt Sown GARDEN Crops.—The weather 
during the month of September, has been so 
dry in most parts of the country, that those 
things which were sown for late use or for keep- 
ing over winter, have had a poor chance, Spin- 
ach, sprouts, and other winter crops, in most 
cases, did not germinate until the rains came. 
If we have a favorable November they may still 
make good-sized plants before winter, and a 
chance should be given them as long as the grow- 
ing season lasts, by cultivation and thinning. 


The “Trophy” Tomato, 
BY PFTER HENDERSON. 
sel 
When Col. Waring advertised this variety last 
spring, at 25 cents per seed, or 20 seeds for $5, 
few thought he would find many purchasers at 
such a price; but the universal interest taken in 
this fruit and the confidence placed in Mr. War- 
ing’s statements, led to the sale of seeds to alarge 
amount to growers in all parts of the country. 
I had seen the “ Trophy” growing, the previ- 
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ous season at “ Ogden Farm,” at Newport, R.I., 
and while I felt that Mr. Waring’s description 
was by no means exaggerated, I declined to give 
him my opinion until it had been tested in oth- 
er localities, where soil and climate were differ- 
ent. The past season I planted out a couple of 


THE ENTIRE-LEAVED CLEMATIS. 


dozen plants which had been started in the 
usual way, and tied them to stakes. Under the 
same conditions I planted the “ New-York 
Market,” and “ Rising Sun,” the varieties we 
considered the best and earliest of last year’s ex- 
periment. In earliness, the “Trophy” had no 
perceptible advantage over the other two; (and 
by the way I think we have reached the farthest 
point we are likely to attain in this particular,) 
but in size, smoothness, and beauty of color- 
ing, as well as in solidity and flavor, it cer- 
tainly exceeded them. So that taking it all and 
all, I believe it to be thus far unexcelled, wheth- 
er grown for private use or for market pur- 
poses. This opinion I find very generally con- 
curred in, in all sections of_the country wher- 
ever it has been submitted to a trial test with 
others. The seeds will this year be disseminated 
everywhere at reasonable rates, but only yet in 
small quantities, as the stock is yet too limited 
to be sold except by the paper. 
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A Herbaceous Clematis. 
(Clematis integrifolia.) 
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The woody climbing species of Clematis are 
among our choicest and most showy garden or- 
naments, and are in some of their many varie- 
ties now well known and justly popular. There 
are a few low growing species which show no 
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disposition to climb, and which are killed down 
to the ground every winter like other herbaceous 
plants. A specimen of the Entire-leaved Clem- 
atis (C. tntegrifolia), in our herbaceous border, 
has pleased us much this summer by the length 
of time it continued in bloom, it having had 
flowers upon it 
fromJune to Sep- 
tember, seeming 
to pay no heed 
to the unusu- 
ally hot weath- 
er. The stems, 
which are sever- 
al from the same 


root, are about 
eighteen inches 


high, and bear 
opposite, simple 
and entire leaves. 
The flowers are 
solitary, and 
borne upon the 
summit of the 
stem, and the 
branches which 
spring from the 
axilsofthe leaves 
after the appear- 
ance of a bud 
upon the end of 
the stem has 
stopped its pro- 
longation. The 
flowers are about 
an inch across, 
and of a deep 
purplish - blue, 
which is darker 
within the flow- 
er than upon the 
outer surface. 
The engraving 
gives the sum- 
mit of a stem 
reduced in size. 
As there shown, 
the terminal 
flower has dropped away, and the fruit is 
well developed by the time the flowers upon 
the branches have opened. The head of fruit, 
on account of the hairy tail with which each little 
akene is furnished, presents a pleasing appear- 
ance, and a clump of the plant with its dark 
purple flowers interspersed with these hairy 
clusters, if not as showy as some others, is an 
interesting object. The plant is perfectly hardy, 
and is readily increased by division of the root, 
or by seeds which should be sown as soon as 
ripe. The Entire-leayed Clematis is a native of 
Austria. We have a native species of the same 
habit of growth, but its flowers are neither so 
large nor soshowy. It is the Clematis ochroleuca, 
one of our rare native plants. 
found on Long Island until the growth of 
Brooklyn exterminated it; but fortunately it was 
found by Dr. Allen, a few years ago, growing 


in considerable abundance upon Staten Island. | 
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THE ABUNDANCE OF GRAPES.—Never within 
our knowledge have grapes been so plentiful as 
this year. They have been so cheap that all but 
the very poorest in the cities could have an 
abundance. How many farmers, well to do 
farmers too, have had all the grapes they could 
eat? Plant one vine at least, and as many more | 
as you please. They will produce some fruit | 
with but little care, but will repay all the atten- | 
tion you choose to bestow. Plant a vine this fall. | 














It used to be | 
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The Feathered Hyacinth. | 


™ y . ; rats 

The plant rep1 esented in the engraving wag 
sent to us last spring for a name, not only by 
amateur cultivators, but by persons well versed 
in botany. We do not wonder that it should 





THE FEATHERED HYACINTH. 


puzzle a botanist, for that which passes for a 
flower has so completely changed from the 
natural condition of things that all traces of 
flower structure are lost. It is a monstrous va- 
riety of Muscari comosum, a plant closely related 
to the well-known Grape Hyacinth. The va- 
riety known as Feathered Hyacinth is not a 
garden monstrosity, but is known in the wild 
state. It is perfectly hardy, and may be planted 
with other hardy bulbs. Strong bulbs throw up 
stems a foot or more high, bearing a broad, pur- 
plish cluster of curiously confused and malform- 
ed flowers ; these are branched, twisted, crisped, 
and fringed, in such a way as can happen only 
to a flower gone thoroughly crazy. Some have 
likened the appearance it presents to that of 
coral. The French call it Zilas de terre, Ground 
Lilac, and the cluster at a distance has some re- 
semblance to a lilac cluster both in form and 
color. It blooms in May and June, and makes 
an excellent flower for bouquets. The bulbs are 
sold by the seedsmen at 5 and 10 cents each; 
and are usually ratalogued under the anti- 
quated name of Liyacinthus plumosus, It be- 
longs to the genus Muscari, which is quite dis- 
tinct from Hyacinthus. Others of the genus 
have a tendency to run into unsual forms; we 
have seen the common Grape Hyacinth with 
the upper part of the flower cluster bearing 
malformed flowers, but not of sufficient beauty 
to warrant its propagation as a distinct variety. 
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ge (For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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Very Young Children at Funerals, 
——— 

Some of us have learned a lesson lately, with re- 
gard to children too young to understand about 
death. Little Florence was not three years old 
when her baby brother died. So long as his little 
vody lay in his crib she showed no particular grief, 
probably supposing that he would soon awake, 
But when strangers took him from the house, in 
his coffin, she began to be seriously troubled. At 
the grave her distress was so keen that all who wit- 
nessed it must have felt that a great mistake had 
been committed in allowing her to be present. 
‘Don’t put my little brother in that hole,’”’ she 
screamed in piercing tones, and no one could calm 
her. She was alterwards told that little brother 
had gone to heaven; but no one could disabuse her 
mind of the belief that heaven is in that dark hole 
where she saw his coffin lowered. When her moth- 
er told me about it, assuring me that she should 
never again allow so young a child to receive such 
a shock, I thought with a new impulse of affection 
of that sympathizing mother (mentioned in the 
May Agricuturist) who dressed the grave of her 
friend’s child with evergreen boughs and flowers, 
s0 that all appearance of a “bare open grave” was 
removed, and the little coffin was gently placed in 
“a bed of sweetest flowers.”’ 

Little Florence came running to me the other 
day to report what a kind-hearted friend had told 
her—something about ‘‘oh! such pitty flowers, 
and oh! so many pitty things to play with—oh ! 
so nice!’’ ‘‘ Who has them?” I asked, not know- 
ing what she was talking about. ‘‘ Little brother, 
down in heayen,”’? she answered. “‘ Down!’ Well, 
that may be as well as to say “up in heaven,’ ina 
literal sense. I was glad that the little one had re- 
ceived an idea of heaven that made it seem a pleas- 


hildish comprehension. Perhaps 


ant home to her el 
she wili some day be able to conceive of a brighter 
entrance to that happy land than the gaping grave 
she saw, and her nervous system may possibly have 
received no shock nor strain from which it will not 
ultimately recover; but it would be kindness to 
the little ones and kindness to all bereaved ones, 
if everything reasonable should be done to lessen 
the grim ghastliness of death and make it seem | 
what it really is, only a natural change, though 
sometimes, in a certain sense, premature, from one 
department of our Father’s universe to another. R. 
pe Ean oP ies 
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Vio, 1,.—SIMPLE MATCH-SAFE. 


Matches and their Safe-Keeping. 
eae 

Friction matches allow us to kindle a fire with 
the least possible trouble. House-keepers of the 
present day know but little of the difficulty those | 





of older times had in getting a fire, and of the care 
exercised in keeping it. Perhaps some can recol- 
lect how cautiously the coals were covered with 
ashes at night, that the embers might be ready to 
start the morning fire; and when with all the care (lie 





Fig. 2.—DOUBLE MATCH-SAFE. 
coals were found dead, how irksome it was to go 
of a cold morning to a distant neighbor’s to ‘ bor- 
row some fire,” and convey it home in a pan or 








Fig. 3.—CARVED MATCH-SAFE. 
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shovel, in order that the household machinery 
might be once more set in motion. But the cheap- 
ness of matches has done away with all this, and 
now a scratch with a match brings the needed ser- 
vant to do our bidding. The increased facility in 
obtaining fire has brought with it increased danger. 
The scratch that will bring the friendly fire will 
also bring the fire fiend to burn and destroy. In- 
vestigations by the proper officers in our large cit- 
ies have shown that a considerable share of fires is 
to be attributed to carelessness with matches. 
There cannot be too much caution -exercised in 
keeping matches, whether the stock for future use 
or those kept at hand to supply the daily needs. A 
match carelessly dropped may be ignited by the 
tread of the next passer, and give rise to a con- 
flagration, or it may fall into the hands of a young 
child, and thus be the cause of disaster. Rats have 
been known to carry matches to their holes and 
thus add to their general mischievous ways by turn- 
ing incendiaries. When a stock of matches is kept 
on hand they should be stored where none but the 
proper persons can haye access to them, and in 
such a manner that there can be no possible danger 
of ignition by accident. We keep them in a tin 
box. Equal care should be taken with those kept 
at hand for frequent use. Leaving them about 
upon the mantle-shelf and in similar places should 
not be tolerated. There are match-safes of various 
designs sold at the stores which may be had at lit- 
tle expense, but any box or receptacle that can be 
affixed in a convenient place will doas well, The 
important thing is to have the match-safe in a fixed 
place, and have it understood that matches are to 
be found there and no where else. It is advisable 

















that the receptacle havea rough surface for scratch- 
ing the matches upon, as this will prevent much 
disfiguring of the woodwork. In rooms where 
there is no fire it is better to have a place to receive 
the ends of burnt matches. A _ half-consumed 
match is a small thing, but neat persons are often 
puzzled to know what to do with it, and all doubt 
upon the matter is done away with if a receptacle 
is provided. We give figures of match-safes in 
which some ornamental work is introduced. They 
will serve as suggestions to those who would like 
to make such articles. Their woods of various 
kinds, including cigar-box material, are easily 
worked by the use of a sharp knife and a fine saw. 
The cylindrical receptacles shown in fig. 2, may be 
made out of the round wooden match-boxes, 
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Training Children to Work. - 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
nian 

A little girl of twelve came to live with me a few 
weeks, doing household chores for her board. I 
thought I should teach her just how to wash the 
dishes, but some engagements prevented my doing 
so on the first occasion of her officiating at the dish- 
pan. I went into the kitchen after she had finished 
the task, and looked to see how the work was done. 
The sink was dry and clean. It actually was a plain 
kitchen table, but “sink” reads so much better ! 
And every body knows that, theoretically, dishes 
should be washed in a good sink-with- racks and 
drains, and convenient supplies of hot and cold 
water. I felt of the dish-pan and dish-cloth. Both 
were guiltless of grease and properly cared for. 
The tumblers and spoons and forks looked bright 
and clear, and the plates and knives were free from 
spot. -I did not ask the child how she had done 
her work. The result was satisfactory, and I let 
her go on as her mother had taught her, 

Then I hired a ‘young lady” to do my work. 
She knew how—oh, yes! of course she did—to do 
everything; soI did not venture any suggestions 
at first. But such discomfort and uncertainty as 
we all felt about everything she undertook! Arid 
somehow, I had an impression all of the time, that 
she disliked work, and was unused to it, and might 
lame her back, or hurt herself in some way; so 
thought I had better do everything that was hard 
and disagreeable myself, 

No doubt the difference in the working habits of 
these two girls was owing in great part to a differ- 
ence of natural temperament; but it was easy to see 
that their home training had not been at all alike. 
There is every variety of talent among children. 
Some have much more executive force than others. 
Such children are ‘‘always getting into mischief,” 
and it is hard to bear with their restlessness and 
its results. But this tendency to activity may be 
made to take a useful turn quite early in life, if 
properly directed. Whatever the child’s tempera- 
ment, it has a right to such an edueation of its fac- 
ulties as will enable it to take care of itself and be 
useful to others in after life. A parent has no right 
to mark out a child’s future career and educate it 
especially for that ; but there are certain things that 
are necessary to be done anywhere, in order to se- 
cure the general and individual welfare. 

It is not so necessary that a child be taught how 
to do each particular thing, as that it be trained 
to do something very carefully and thoroughly, and 
that it be taught perseverance. It is a great lesson 
when a child has once learned how much more en- 
joyment there is in doing a piece of work with ae~ 
curacy, or with skill, than in doing it in a half-way, 
bungling fashion. Don’t require too much at first. 
It may be a bit of over sewing. The first stint 
should be a small one, a single inch, perhaps, with 
the promise of some little treat when the stitches 
are all made evenly. Criticise kindly and sympa- 
thizingly, but never say ‘‘ well done,” until it is 
well done. 


9 
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Pick it out over and over, if need be, 
until the thing is right, and if the work gets soiled 
in the process, say nothing about it; children are 
so easily discouraged in their first efforts. Over- 
praise is just about as bad. Genuine sympathy is 
the right thing, joined wi.h firmness in what we 
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know to be for the child’s good. We ought to use 
judgment in giving a task to a child, so that it may 
be able to carry the task through without getting 
perfectly sick of that kind of work. If we become 
convinced that the task set is really too great for 
the child’s powers of endurance, either physically 
or mentally, we had better tell the little one that 
we have changed our mind and that it need not go 
on; for it is not well to simply cease insisting upon 
the performance of the task, leaving the child toa 
guilty consciousness of having failed in what was 
required of it. But, oh dear! how children will 
“ beg off!’? Katie knows it will take her all day to 
pick up the buttons she has just spilled, and Sam- 
my is just as sure that it will make him sick to pick 
up a basket full of chips. Don’t be impatient with 
them. Children will be childish—those, at least, 
who are destined togrow up. It is our business, 
patienfly to teach them to be reasonable. En- 
courage them. Let them know of something very 
nice that is going to take place as soon as the but- 
tons or chips are picked up. Under the influence 
of happy expectation, the task—over which they 
had been dawdling with tears—will be finished in 
a twinkling. When it is done, before the treat 
comes, call their attention to the smallness of the 
task when resolutely undertaken. 

Children who have been trained to observe what 
is going on around them, to be careful in the de- 
tails of their work, to plan their work before be- 
ginning it, and to persevere in what they have un- 
dertaken, will make good, faithful workers in al- 
most any department. They should be encouraged 
to work with rapidity, but not at the expense of 
thoroughness. <A great wrong is done to children 
when they are overworked by avaricious parents; 
but it is also wrong to allow children to grow up 
with untrained powers and shiftless habits. 
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To Catch, Dress, and Cook a Chicken. 








It is not easy to catch a chicken in the day-time, 
unless you know how to do it. This is one good 
way: In the bottom of a pail put a few kernels of 
corn or a few bread crumbs. Tip over the pail on 
its side, and hold it so, standing behind the bottom 
of the pail. When Biddy walks into the trap to 
get the corn, reach over and seize her by the tail. 
If you wring the chicken’s neck, do it so thorough- 
ly, that the poor creature will not come to con- 
sciousness when half-picked. Hold it by the head, 
and swing it around and around, until it is quite 
dead. It can be picked more rapidly and with no 
trouble from vermin—if, unfortunately, the fowl is 
infested with them—after dipping it all over in 
scalding water. Those who save the feathers for 
their own use or for sale, prefer to pick them dry, 
and this is most easily done while the chicken is 
still warm. After all the feathers and pinfeathers 
are removed, pass the fowl through a blaze—a pa- 
per burned on the hearth or a lighted candle—to 
singe off the hairs from the skin. 

Now there is a chance for skill and the pleasure 
that results from the use of skill, in separating the 
joints of the fowl. Take off the head, and cut 
away a sinall portion of the skin around the union 
of the intestinal canal with the outer skin. Make 
this opening large enough to introduce the hand, 
and you can gently draw out the entrails, crop and 
all, in one mass. Most people cook the liver and 
heart.. In removing the legs and wings, you will 
soon see how neatly the muscles cleaye apart so 
that there is comparatively little cutting todo. Cut 
through the flesh of these limbs at the joints, and 
then break the joints apart, cutting the ligaments. 
There is asmall place in the backbone, where it 
may be easily broken. Try to separate the ‘‘ wish- 
bone” from the shoulders and breastbone, for the 
children’s sake. Then it is not difficult to separate 
the breast and back, and to sever the neck from the 
back. The pieces should then be washed. 

There are many good ways of cooking chickens. 
This is the last one I have learned, and very good. 
It is an easy way. Put a spoonful of butter in the 
bottom of a frying pan, lay in the pieces, cover it, 
and set it in the oven. Turn the pieces several 
times while cooking. When done, take out the 

















chicken, turn off nearly all of the fat if there is 
much of it, and make a gravy of the remainder by 
adding a teacup of water; thicken, when boiling, 
with a thin paste of flour and water. 


I doubt if this is quite as wholesome as the com- | 
Put the pieces in a kettle with | 


mon chicken-stew. 
-water enough to cover all. Let it come toa boil 
rather slowly and simmer gently until very tender, 
adding boiling water whenever any is needed to 
prevent burning. 
whole. Take up the pieces, when very tender, and 
make a gravy of the broth by thickening it and 
adding a little sweet cream. This broth should 
always be skimmed when it first begins to boil, and 
all the fat floating upon the surface should be re- 
moved with a spoon before it is salted. Chicken 
fat is not very palatable, and when it is ‘ tried,” it 
makes a good oil for many domestic uses, R. 
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Cooking Egg-Plants. 
a 

Though the season for Egg-plant is about over, 
we print for future reference the following Creole 
style of cooking the vegetable, furnished by Mrs. 
A. L. Howard, Pike Co., Miss. We shall be glad 
to receive the recipes for other Creole dishes which 
Mrs. H. offers to send. She says: ‘‘ Take six Egg- 
plants, cut lengthwise (through the stem as well), 
and soak them half an hour in salt water, boil until 
tender; it isa good plan to score them slightly 
around the edges before boiling. When tender dig 
out the center carefully soas not to injure the skins, 
which will then be left hollow with a handle like 
an oyal frying-pan. Take abeut a pound of light 
bread (some prefer more and some Jess), soak in 
water until soft, and then squeeze out, mix with 
the contents of the Egg-fruit, kneading thoroughly 
together, season with salt, red pepper pods chop- 
ped, and one minced onion. Put into a frying-pan 
with a large spoonful of lard, and stir the mixture 
over the fire until the lard is well mixed in; then 
pack the mixture in the skins that have been emp- 
tied. Brown and roll bread crumbs, and sprinkle 
thickly over the top of each, put a few specks of 
lard over each, and put in the oven and brown nice- 
ly. Or you can pack the mixture in a shallow tin 
or pie-plate, and bake. Or you can keep it in the 
frying-pan, allowing it to brown into a cake.’— 
The direction to ‘‘take six Egg-plants,’’ shows 
that the small variety is still in use in Mississippi. 
One of our Improved New York Purples is large 
enough for a good-sized family. 
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Time for Reading. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 
ae 

Let us fake time for reading. It will never come 
if we wait to have every piece of work finished, and 
every speck of dirt removed from each article we 
use. We can always find something else to do, and 
conscientious house-keepers, with little taste for 
mental pursuits, are apt to make a great blunder. 
‘The life is more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment,’’ which means—if I may be allowed to preach 
a wee bit of a sermon—that you yourself, with all 
your immortal faculties, are of vastly more im- 
portance than your house and furniture, and cloth- 
ing and cookery; and these are utterly worthless 
if they serve as hindrances instead of helps to your 
individual human culture. No kind of labor is de- 
grading if done from a worthy motive, and no mo- 
tive can be nobler than the womanly desire to make 
a pleasant home. With this end in view—with love 
as a prompter—washing and darning and scrubbing 
are all elevated from drudgery to a nobler place. 
But our homes cannot be properly attractive and 
profitable to our families if we ourselves are dull 
and harrassed. Our brothers and fathers and hus- 
bands and sons need cheerful and intelligent com- 
panions at home, far more than they need nice din- 
ners and spotless lincn. It is necessary that good 
home-makers and keepers should read and reflect, 
and listen and converse. 

What shall we read? Whatever really helps us 
along, whether it be history, science, philosophy, 


=) 
or morals. I can’t read hard books when I am tired. 
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Before it is quite done, salt the | 
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Sometimes for several weeks the cares and labors 


of housekeeping and maternity take so much of 


my strength that mental labor is impossible, and 
| then I take what I call easy reading—good stories 


and the lighter newspaper articles. But if we live 
on light reading entirely we cannot expect to gain 
in mental strength and growth. 

Do you know what a joy it is to feel that, though 
your school-days are long past, your intellectual 
growth is still going on? The lessons of our own 
experience are most valuable, I know, but good 
books are great helps. From them we get the re- 
sults of the experience and observation of others, 
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How to Roast a Pig. 
pr ame. “7. w; 2." 
eigen as 

Charles Lamb wrote a “ Dissertation upon Roast 
Pig.” He introduces the article with an aneedote 
of a Chinaman named Ho-ti, and his son named 
Bo-bo. One day Ho-ti went away, leaving the 
boy Bo-bo to watch the hut and a fine litter of 
young pigs. Boy fashion, he got to playing with 
fire and dropped some sparks into a bundle of 
straw, which soon reduced their humble abode to 
ruins. Bo-bo was in consternation, not so mueh 
at the loss of the building, as at the death of the 
young pigs. While thinking what kind of a story 
to invent in order to divert the wrath of his father, 
whom he felt certain would beat him unmerei- 
fully, he happened unconsciously to grasp a leg of 
one of the burnt pigs, and as it scorched his fin- 
gers, put his hand to his mouth and tasted the 
crackling Which had come away from the roasted leg. 

He fell to work with a will, and piece after piece 
of the pig found its way down his throat. He did 
not come to consciousness of the outer world, un- 
til he felt the blows from his father’s cudgel. 

“You graceless whelp, what have you got there 
devouring? Is it not enough that you have burnt 
me down three houses with your dog’s tricks, and 
be hanged to yon, but youmust be eating’ fire,'and 
I know not what. What have you got there, I say ?” 

“QO father, the pig, the pig! Do come and taste 
how nice the burnt pig eats.”’ 

It was not long before Ho-ti had tasted the pig, 
allured as much by the delicious smell as by Bo-bo’s 
arguments; and roast pig has ever since been con- 
sidered one of the daintiest luxuries of the world. 

To be in its prime, the pig to be roasted should 
be not less than a month old, and certainly not 
more than five weeks. The nearer to the length of 
a moon’s journey, the better. It should be killed 
and dressed the day before it is required to be 
cooked and eaten. It will deteriorate in flavor if 
kept longer, and a shorter time would not allow of 
its getting cold and firm, which is equally impor- 
tant. Caution the butcher to be careful not to 
make too large an opening, as it is difficult to keep 
the pig in good shape if the bones of the hips and 
chest are divided. The head should not be remoy- 
ed, and the feet should also remain. The brains 
may be removed by opening the head from the un- 
der side, and returning the parts to shape with the 
aid of skewers and string. The feet should be 
doubled under the body, and the pig should sit on 
them while in the oven. When the force-meat is 
all in, stitch up the opening securely. 

Put the pig into a hot oven, with no water in the 
pan, nor gravy of any kind. As soon as the surface 
of the skin is a little warm, rub it over with a little 
butter confined inamuslin bag; a tablespoonful 
will be enough. This process should be repeated 
every fifteen or twenty minutes until all the roast- 
ing is complete. From two to three hours will be 
required to cook it, but when of a fine brown— 
sides, feet and all, it is probably done, 

If onions are relished by the’ family, the force- 
meat for stuffing, will be made as follows: Grate 
into crumbs a small loaf of bread, and add to them 
two good sized onions chopped very fine, and a 
tablespoonful of pulverized sage, a teaspoonful of 
pepper, and two teaspoonfuls of salt. Mix thor- 
oughly, form into a large ball, and put inside the 
body of the pig. Onion sauce, apple sauce, and pota- 
toes boiled whole, with the gravy from the pan alter 
the fat is removed, are the usual accompaniments. 
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Queer People. 
BY *‘CARLETON.”’ 


There are some very queer people in the world. I dare 
gay that if I were to go through the country I should find 
in every town somebody whom the people call ‘* queer,” 





tentionally, A swarm of mosquitoes might present their 
bills and take their fill of blood out of the veins of these 
queer people, and they would not give them a slap for 
fear of hurting their grandfathers or grandmothers or 
somebody else! I dare say that you do not quite under- 
stand this, but it is true nevertheless. 
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HOSPITAL FOR SICK ANIMALS IN INDIA, 


aman once who thought there was a bottle attached to 
his nose by a string, and when he was walking through 
the street held his hands before him to protect it. ‘* Be 
careful of my bottle,”’—he would say when he was ina 
crowd. It wasarealitytohim. Hecould see it. It was 
no use to tell him that it was a whim. It was no use to 
take a pair of scissors and cut the string, for it would in- 
stantly grow together again. No doctor could remove it. 
Inever knew how the bottle came there in his imagina- 
tion, nor what use it was to him, but he came to consider 
it as a part of himself and was loath to part with it. He 
was an old man and the children used to call him ‘Old 
Bottle.” He was a monomaniac. He was all right on 
every other subject but insane on that. But there are 
people in the world who are queer without being insane. 

Some of the queerest people, that I ever saw, live in 
India, andare called Jains. They build asylums for cows, 
horses, donkeys, cats, and dogs, just as we build them 
for sick folks, for orphan children, and for old people. 
If you ever visit Bombay, you will find one of their estab- 
lishments there, consisting of sheds built around a large 
square containing several acres of ground, At first sight 
you might think it was a cattle show—the sheds being 
arranged like the cattle pens, horse stalls,and poultry 
coops, at our State and County fairs. Or you might think 
it a market-place for the sale of live-stock. Walking 
around the inclosure you will see some poor old cows, so 
thin that you can almost look through them—nothing but 
skin and bones. They do not give milk—they are too 
old for that. In some of the other pens, you will seea 
lot of old horses—knock-kneed, spavined, foundered, 
blind, wheezy—so old and poor that it is a wonder they 
do not knock them on the head and give them to the 
crows. Farther along you will find hens and roosters. 
The hens are too old to lay eggs, and the roosters so old 
and tough that it is doubtful if you could ever cook the 
toug::iess out of them. In other pens you see hundreds 
of mean, mangy curs, full of fleas, snapping and snarling 
at each other; you will think that a premium has been 
offered for the meanest instcad of the best dog, and that 
the people have brought in all the ugliest puppies in the 
country. And so with the cows, horses, and chickens. 

But it is not a cattle show such as we have in this coun- 
try, although it is a showing of stock such as you can find 
no where except in the East. It isan asylum—a hospi- 
tal—not a place, however, to cure diseased animals, but 
an establishment where they are taken care of through 
life—not because the horses have been good roadsters, 
or the curs faithful dogs, but because the people who have 
built the establishment are a queer sct. I have heard 
that they also have hospitals for insects, though I did not 











that of the old man who thought he had a bottle on his 
nose; they think that when a human being dies his soul 
goes into the body of an animal, bird, reptile, or insect, 
and that if they kill any thing they will be hurting some- 
body who once lived in this world. If they should give 
a donkey a kick, who knows that it might not be a kick 
gt their grandfather? or that a blow given witha stick or 
stone ata hen might not fall on their grandmother! They 
never brush down the cobwebs from the corners of their 
sooms, nor drive the spiders away, for fear of disturbing 
their relatives in the other world, who come back and spin 
their webs in the houses where they once lived, to be 
near those whom they loved. The fleas that hop and 
skip so nimbly, and tickle you so delicately, may be old 
schoolmates! If you catch them it will not do for you 
to pinch their heads, for possibly you may have your 
head pinched by and by! 
when they walk along the streets, look very carefully for 
fear of stepping on ants,—not only the little busy workers 
in the saud, but their aunt Rachel, Mary or Lucy or 
somebody else’s aunt. Of course, if you believed as these 
poor people do, you would not want to do so ungallant a 


thing as to crush them beneath your feet, not even if they | 


did pull your hair when they combed it, or made you 
walk straight in childhood. 

I saw in one of the asylumsa great baboon that grinned 
when I came near him ;—perhaps he recognized me as a 
man and a brother! There were half a dozen fat hogs 
snoozing in their pens—like grandfathers taking a nap 
after dinner. Roosters were smoothing out their feath- 
ers and strutting round the yard, reminding me of dandies 
who are continually feeling of their neckties or looking 


at their kid gloves to sce if they are all right. The sight 
was not near so pleasant as it is to see a cattle, horse, and 


poultry show. That is real pleasure, but this was pain- 
ful; for the poor creatures who set up this hospital did it 
from religious motives, and they tended the old and yelp- 
ing puppies asa religious duty. They believed that it 
would add to their pleasure in this world and secure their 
happiness in the future life. How much better it would 
be, if instead of keeping the breath of life in old don- 
keys, or taking care of sick pigs, they were to do what 
they could for their fellow creatures who are not able to 
help themselves! In visiting these asylums you see the 
incalculable difference between this religion and Chris- 
tianity. The one spends its efforts in taking care of ani- 
mals, to the neglect of human beings, and the other goes 
out to the poor, the degraded, the sick, and dying, and 
bestows its blessings everywhere. 

You find other queer people in the East—some who 
never pare their finger nails, but Jet them grow as long 








Some of these queer people, 








genteel. They do not let them all grow long, for, were 
they to do so they would not be able to use their hands. 
Only one or two on the left hand are allowed to grow, 
and you sometimes see them ten or twelve inches long. 
These fellows do not work, but live a genteel life, 
giving pretty much all their time to the cultivation of 
their nails, There is another set of queer people who 
think that they are very holy. They sit by the road side 
with ashes and dirt daubed on their faces and bodies and 
beg of the passers by. They make long pilgrimages, 
crawling on their hands and knees, with the idea that it 
is a meritorious act. Some of them climb up into a tree 
and hang head downwards by the hour together, until the 
blood is ready to burst from their temples. Others pro- 
vide themselves with a small cup, dip it full of water and 
carry it hundreds of miles to sprinkle it on the head of a 
hideous image. I do not wonder that you laugh at their 
absurdities, but they have their laugh at us. They think 
it very queer that men and women in this country should 
walk arm in arm. Such a thing was never scen in the 
East. They think it very strange that we wear stove-pipe 
hats and kid gloves, and swailow-tailed coats. But the 
strangest of all to them is our changes of fashion. In 
their country, fashions never change; but we are such a 
changeable people that we must have a new fashion al- 
most every day. I once heard of a farmer who bought a 
bonnet for his wife, and drove home just as fast as he 
could. His wagon made such a racket that everybody 
rushed out to see what was the matter. They thought 
somebody was sick and he was after the doctor. “Is 
your wife sick ?”’—shonted a neighbor....‘* No. I’ve got 
a new bonnet for my wife and I am hurrying home for 
fear it will be outof fashion before I get there!’ Butin 
Eastern lands the fashions are the same to-day that they 
were a hundred years ago. Judging from some of the 
old buildings and monuments that we see there, which 
are covered with figures, it would seem as if the fashions 
had not changed much for two or even three thousand 
years. What queer peopie/ I do not wonder that you 
say so. Ido not know as I should want to dress as my 
grandfather did, or as the people did a thousand years 
ago; and I dare say that many girls think that their grand- 
mothers in their frilled lace capsand short waisted dress- 
es were perfect frights. It would not be strange if some- 
body by and by said the same about us. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 
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No. 395. Jilustrated Rebus.—Good advice which would 
save much trouble if followed. 





No. 396. Iustrated Rebus.—Giving a maxim which 
cannot be too often repeated, nor too carefuily heeded, 
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Most boys are natural-born hunters. Almost every one 
of you looks with a feeling something like envy upon a 
brother who is old enough to be trusted with a gun, 
How you would like to go out hunting squirrels or rab- 
bits with a gun! But as you cannot do that, you set traps 
for the rabbits-and try to circumvent the squirrels by 
smoking them out, of the quarters they have chosen for 
the winter. Rabbits are fair game, as they do much mis- 
chief, and trapping them will prevent injury to young 
trees in the orchard. But the squirrels, we are not aware 
that they do much harm; but as they make a very good 
pie, we suppose that they come under the head of game, 
and that boys are not much to blame for trying to capture 
them. Probably the squirrels, if they were:censulted, 
might be of a different opinion. It is not so pleasant for 
them after they have put away thcir winter’s stock of 
nuts in the most comfortable of hollow trees to have all 
their nice plans for the winter disturbed. The very spir- 
ited picture which Mr. Bolles has made for you, tells the 
story of one way in which boys hunt squirrels. The 
home of the little animals in a hollow tree being discov- 
ered, the boys organize an expedition. There is no fun 
in going alone, there must be several to enjoy the sport. 
Not only our boys, but neighbor Jones’ boys must go, 
and if the Smiths can go along, all the better—we will 
make a Saturday of it. In the first place, we need a 
strong bag which has a wooden bottom tacked to it, 
some nails, some matches, and a sharp axe. We myst 
first gaard the hole at the root of the trec,and then 
find out how far up the hollow extends. Then the best 
axe-man of the party makes an opening at the top of the 
hollow and tacks the mouth of the bag securely over it. 
Now for the fire; some sticks are scon lighted ; and leaves 
thrown upon the fire make a smudge which goes into 
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the hollow tree with a warning for the tenants to quit. 
They cannot come out below, for the fire is there, but 
they soon find the opening we have made above, and a 
squeak and a bounce soon tell us that the game is bagged. 
Upon looking at the picture again, we do not think that 
it was our squirrel hunt that the artist sketched. These 
boys took a poor bag, and the game has escaped. It is 
no use for that tall fellow to try to stop his flight with a 
stone, for Mr. Bushy tail will soon be laughing at him 
from the top of a neighboring tree. After all, we are not 
sorry to see the little animal out-wit the boys. Squirrels 
seem to enjoy life so much, and their ways are so full of 
activity and grace, that we can hardly make up our mind 
to kill them, even if they are good to eat. 





Letters from Young People. 

It gives us pleasure to get letters from our young read- 
ers. Boys and girls, particularly quite young ones, write 
just as they would talk, say what they have to say, and 
then stop. We wish some older. people would do the 
same. We have several letters from little folks that we 
should like to answer, did we know how to send a reply. 
When you write a letter to us or to any one else, first 
put down the Post-Office address, County, State, and date. 
Learn to do this in your first attempts at letter writing— 
don’t write another word until you are sure that this is 
done. If this habit becomes fixed it will save much 
trouble in after life. You would be surprised to see the 
number of letters—not from young people, but from old 
ones—that come to the office of the Agriculturist in which 
this very important part is left out. These letters are 
usually upon business matters, of consequence to the 
persons sending them, and are of no more use than if 

















SMOKING OUT SQUIRRELS .—Dnrawn By J. BOLLES.—Zngraved for the American Agricuiturist. 


they had never been written. Don’t begin by making a 
long apology for writing—or use any of those tedious 
phrases, such as “‘ Itake my pen in hand.”’—Most people 
do take their pen in hand, and it is not necessary to say 
so. State what you have to say clearly, and in as few 
words as the suject will allow. Of course, if one hasa 
story to tell, or an experience to relate, the style will be 
different from that of a mere business letter. When you 
have said what you have to say, stop-—without any ex- 
cuses. Don’t wind up by the information that ‘‘ It is get- 
ting late,” or that ‘I have already tired your patience.” 
Young people generally have letters addressed to the 
care of their parents, or some other person. When this 
is the case it should be distinctly stated. Sometimes we 
receive letters from our young friends with the request 
that we shall ‘“auswer right off; just as grown people 
say, ‘reply by return mail.” As our letters each day 
may be numbered by hundreds, each one of you must see 
that we can only answer the most important ones of 
those boys and girls who have written us expecting a 
reply ; and those who receive none must accept this as an 
apology. We answer all of their favors that wecan. We 
often wish that we could write with both hands at once, 
and that there were many more hours in the day. 
The following list of those who have sent answers in- 
cludes some names which were mislaid some time ago. 
Geo. D. Bunyan, C. F. Deibert, C. Murphy, C. G. Newton, 
W. H. Sunderland, G. E. Leach, Sara Leaurie, L. E. El- 
tinge, G. Wormersley, H. E. Simon, I. McCormick, Min- 
nie Bloss, Wm. Griffith, J. H. Mulkey, Bell Greeley, H. 
R. & E. F. Warner, J. C. Slater, W. M. Allaire, A. W. 
Kelley, J. W. Lamb, J. C. Morrow, F. Spaulding, L. H. 
Schley, E. J. Bridge, S. C. Herron, C. W. Phelps. 
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A. S. Hates. 
Orrice or Fisk & Harton. 


HanveY Fisk. 

Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 

No. 6 Nassau-sT., NEW-YORK, Oct. 8, 1870. 

The price of the last issues of Five-Twenties to-day is 
110%4—that is, a $1,000 bond will bring, in cash, $1,105. 

The price of Central Pacific Bonds to-day is 90%|,— 
that is, a $1,000 bond can be bought for $903.75. 

The Central Pacific Railroad is well and economically 
managed, and its revenues are large, certain and con- 
stantly increasing, as is shown by the following state- 
ment of its earnings since its beginning: 


Gross. Op. Expenses. Net. 
1865....- $401,941.92 Bier 669.53 $230,272.39 
1966..... 864, 917.57 200,710 61 664,206.96 


1867.... 1,470, 653.50 430,913.33 1,139,740.17 
1868... . 2,300, 767.17 “v= 3,166.54 1,457,600.63 
1869... 5,070,822.25  2,.95,523.19° — 2.677,299.06 

The earnings of the main line for the current year will 
ex ed $5,000,000, and are as follows: 


January.......-++- $418,104.41|June............ $729,274.46 


February........-- 394,176.47|July............ 784,099.64 
March............. 488,332.91/August.:. ..... 806,040.00 
PERC sc csicecesss 633,758.06|September...... 833,412.50 
Ee 768,719.77 


The Bonds are dealt in with the same facility as Five- 
Twenty bonds, and have a market at all the great money 
centers in the world—such as London, Frankfort, Am- 
sterdam—and at the New-York Stock Exchange. We 
unhesitatingly advise our friends and customers, who 
may be thinking of making investments, or exchanging 
their Five-Twenties, to take these Bonds as suitable, 
gafe and advantageous. ~ 

We bny and sell Government Sccurities and Central 
Pacific Bonds, make collections, and allow interest on 
deposits. Fisk & Waren. 








— FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. — No one 
doubts the value of a patent Universal Clothes 
Wringer, and no one after one trial will find less reason 
for doubting the value of a Doty Washing Machine. If 
one is complete and labor-saving, so is the other. — 
Clevdand (Ohio) Farmer. 





HE BEST GRAPE.—Of the new grapes re- 
cently put before the public, the Enmelan is giving 
reatest promise of general success. Like the Concord, 
it has proved a hardy, vigorous grower; while, in the 
abundance and excellent quality of its fruit, it stands first 
among black grapes. No variety of fruit is more desira- 
ble than the grape, and none more easily grown. There- 
fore, let every man plant a vine, and, when planting, 
plant the earliest and best.—New York Tribune. 


The Eumelan grape is regularly advertised in the 
American Agricullurist by HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y. 


‘Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the hest American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circulations, and full 
particulars concerning the leading Daily and Weekly Political 
and Family Newspapers, together with all those having large 
circulations, published in the interest of Religion, Agriculture, 
Literature, &c., &e. Every advertiser,and every person who 
contemplates becoming such, will find this book of great value. 
Mailed free to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEQ. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 2, 1870, 
says: “ The firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
book, is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the United 
States, and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention of 
those who desire to advertise their business scientifically and 
systematically in such a way: that is, so to secure ‘the largest 
amount of publicity for the [east expenditure ofmoney.” 


A History of Watch-Making, 


Tilustrated with fine engravings, and containing very valu- 
able information to all watch-wearers and watch-buyers, 
will be sent to any one, post-paid, by addressing 
HOWARD & CO., 
No, 785 Broadway, New York City. 
Please state that you saw this notice in the Agriculturist. 


THE CHRISTIAN A large, live, eight page, 

4%¥q monthly, religious, and fami- 
4 paper, containing incidents. records of providences, 
sketches, music, poetry, trwe stories, pictures, reading for 
young, old, saints. and sinners. No sectarianism, contro- 
versy, politics, puffs, pills, nor patent medicines. 60 cts.a 
year; 10 copies $5. For Sunday Schools, 10 copies 34. 
end 10 cts, for 3 specimens before you forget it! Vol.6 
begins Jan. ’7i. 1200 pages live tracts, for $1. Address 
H. L. Hastinas, Scriptural Tract Repository, 19 Lindall 


8t., Boston, Mass, 
45 000 Now in Use. GEO. A. PRINCE 
9 & CO.’S Organs and Melodcons 

will be delivered in any part of the United 

States reached by Express (where they have 

no Agent), free of charge, on receipt of list 

price, Send for price-list and cirenlars, Address 2 
GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 




















HE ELMWOOD FEED STEAMER. 
The best and cheapest Steamer for steaming Food for 
Stock in use, 


Write for Circulars and information to 
HARRY SEDGWICK, Gen. Agt., 
Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 





| SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


THE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE IN 
AMERICA. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, (Timothy Titcomb). 
THe BEST WRITERS IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND are em- 
ployed on its pages, 
Send 25 cents for a specimen copy and circular to Can- 
vassers. SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





A National Religious Newspaper. 


The Methodist, 


A Quarto Weekly, Published at 114 Nassau-st., New York. 

All New Subscribers for 1871, who subscribe now will re- 
ceive THE METHODIST for the remainder of this year, free. 

Tue METHODIST is acomplete Famity Newspaper. It 
publishes Sermons nearly every week; Four or more Edito- 
rials weekly; A Story For THE CaILDREN; “ A Chat with 
the Little Folks ;” A Serial for Adult Readers ; Foreign and 
Home Correspondence; A Weekly Summary of Religious 
and Secular News up to the hour of going to press. 

It is raz ApvocaTE of METHODIST UNIons, and the expo- 
nent of Progressive Methodism, 

It is Edited by 
REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D. 

Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, 
Terms $2.50 per Year. 
Canada Subscribers must add 20 cents to prepay American 
fage. 
go Copies sent free on receipt of a two-cent postage 
stamp. 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions al-= 
lowed to Canvassers. Send for Premium 
Circulars, 

(2 In writing to us, give the name of your Post-Oflice, 
County, and State. 

In remitting funds for Subscriptions, send in draft, check, 
Post-Office money order, or ifin Bills, by registered letter, 
as we cannot hold ourselyes responsible for money sent 
without registering. Address the Publishers of. 


THE METHQGDIST, 


114 Nassau Street, New York. 


COMPOSITE 
lron Works Co. 


Ina Hutcurnson, Pres’t & Treas. Iran Cuasz, Vice-Pres't. 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT 
Composite Chilled Iron Work, 





GATES, RAILINGS, GUARDS, BEDSTEADS, ETC. 
IMPROVED WIRE WORK 
FOR BANK, COUNTER, AND OFFICE 


RAILINGS, LAWN, COTTAGE, 
AND FARM FENCES, 
Also, VASES, FOUNTAINS, STATUARY, 
STABLE FITTINGS, etc. 


109 MERCER ST., near PRINCE ST., 
NEW YORK. 












ts = —. —T 
Can be placed upon any Table. It takes but a few min- 
utes to put it up or take it down. 
Ga" Every family should have it. 29g 


COMPLETE SET, including BALLS & CUES. 
Sent by Express to any address on ene of price. s 

Price, $6.00.—Send for Circnlar. E. I. HORSMAN, 
Sole Agent for the U.S. & Canadas, 100 William St., N. Y. 


New Haven Family Knitter. 

Latest, cheapest, and best for family use. Knits every 
thing, and gives universal satisfaction. Company -invite 
any test or comparison. Price, $30 plain; $35 silver-plated ; 








on gold-plated. Agents wanfed, Address NEW-E AVEN 
fAMILY KNITTING MACHINE €0., New Haven, Conn. 





JRSEEMAN & BURRS 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, ~ 
138 and 140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


FPREEMAN & BURR’S STOCK is of uapesalivied 
extent and variety. It embraces SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
and CLOTHING of every description for all classes and oc- 


casions, 4 
OVERCOATS 6 SUITS $12 BOYS’ SUITS 
OVERCOATS SUITS $15 BoyYs’ SUITS 
OVERCOATS $10 Ss Y8’SUITS $10 
OVERCOATS $15 ‘Ss BOYS' SUITS $12 
OVERCOATS OYS’ SUITS $14 
OVERCOATS $25 BOYS’ SUITS $15 
VERCOATS $30 BOYS’ SUITS $16 
OVERCOATS YS' SUITS $18 
OVERCOATS 0 BOYS’ SUITS $20 
OVERCOATS 5 BOYS’ SUITS 





RDERS BY.LETTER.—The easy and accurate 

system fon SELF MEASURE introduced by FREEMAN 
& BURR enables parties in any part of the country to order 
CLOTHING direct trom them with the certainty of receiving 
the most PERFECT FIT attainable, 


RUtes FOR SELF. MEASURE.—Samples of 
Goods, Price-List and Fashion Plate sent FREE, on 


” SMITHS 
AMERICAN | 
ORGANS, 


FOR THE 
Services of Chapels and Lodges. 


Also a variety of 


ELEGANT PARLOR INSTRUMENTS, 


An Illustrated Circular, containing full descriptions and. 
prices, will be sent post-paid, on application. 


S. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 


WoT NUE 
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EMPLOYMENT 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S PATENT 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 
METALLIC KEROSENE LAMP 


Is absolutely Safe from Explosion or bresking; 





burns any Coal Oil, food or bad; gives more light, no 
odor, and uses less oil. 

“It is perfectly non-explosive, The light is better 
than is produced by any other iamp.’—W. s. R, 
President Massachusetis Agricultural College. 

“It is perfectly non-explosive, gives x better light 
an‘ is more eeonomical than any other Lamp in use.” 
—W. H. Wells, Laie Sup’t of Public Schools, Chicage. 

The appalling deaths and fires from ps ex- 

gq breaking create a great demand for this 
amp, 





Union Pacific R.R. Land Grant Bonds, 


paying Seven per cent, $1,000 each, running twenty years, 
for sale at $725 each. 


DEPAVENEBRO. 


40 South 3d &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wlhiolesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT 
CAKES, &¢e: Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment, Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Musclo 
and Bone. In “‘#aising” the pers yl does not, like other 
yeast, decompose the flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for pam- 

hlet, supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for “ Horsford’s 

read Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 I'ulton St., New York. 


oo 


One Pound of c 

Laundry Soap will make twelve quarts 

cer for it aud Tes te. CRAMPTON 
n x A! 

SLOTHERS. B4 Front Sts New Yorke 














mueE BARTLETT REVERSIBLE SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY are prepared to offer liberal in- 
ducements to responsible energetic parties, who will give 
assurances of their desire to develop the Company's busi- 
ness. The Company offer a first-class Machine adapted for all 
kinds of work and paving all attachments for $40. 

lett Reversible Sewing Machine Co., No, 817 Broadway,N.Y. 
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HITCHCOCK’S HALF-DIME SHEET ‘Music, 





ANY 20 PIECES MAILED, IN PASTEBOARD ROLLER, ON RECEIP 
Alphabetical Catalogue of 434 Pieces. 





T OF $1.00, 


THE PRICE OF EACH NUMBER IS FIVE CENTS.—Please Order by the Numbers, 
















































































































































































Xo. SENTIMENTAL. ities: N oO. AV TTA DE ne . AUTHOR. 
U bt 371. Something to love me ............ Ba 
$01. A Highland Minstrel boy....J. barnett 246. So lon a LEE Es GOR But $4 

204. A hundred years ago.......... Waverl $30. Spell is broken, . .-.Bellchambers 
291. A place in thy memory........... Smith 411. Spring time is come....... ......6. Nash 
$85. A sweet song bird was singing, 424. Star of home.;......- .German 

Taylor ; 412. Kathleen Aroon...... ... ....... F. Abt $19. Star of love. ....5.3s..-..- ...-Bacon 

76. After Dark............s..s000--- Stewart | 220. Star-Spangled rr botet 5 
202. ainst i Streani A ..H, Fase 24. Still I love the ...Dobson 
217. Allan Water............... «..C. E. Horn 140. Strangers omg ~Claribel 
269. All that’s bright must fade.. Stevenson  * aA ameRE e 37. Susan’s Story “Claribel 
=. All's Well.... -++-+-Braham —% y ee 5055 sign cuthies venenunnbe Balfe 

206. Annie Laurie. - Scotch 186. Sweet Flower...............0+ Blamphin 

388. Angels | Whisper. ‘mere of} a Scotch 

nnie o* the ban Ee seee : 203. Sweeter than the Breath.........Nelson 

= Araby’s Daughter.......... iciatimare zi Last rose of Seneca 284. Switzer’s song of Home......Moscheles 
2. Away, away We bound,..... or-geD) 18. Larboard Watch..............- Williams 385. Sweet song bird was singing. 

308, Banks o’ the Blue Moselle. Z “ipawell 49. Le Sabre de mon pere........ Otfenbach W.F. Taylor 

32. poautifat Bells. ........-00--+09- Waverly SO OS ae ae et ke Claribel 26. Take back the heart........... .Claribel 

95. Beautiful Hope........°........:-:- Bard 841. Light of other days....... ........ Balfe 308. Teach me to forget...... ........ Bishop 
347. Beautiful spirit,s Eepertare, W.F. Taylor 83. Light of the World........ ..... Hatton | 116. ‘Then you'll remember me......... Balfe 
231, nae me if hose endearing 434. Li BOWE. «5.00 daptibins oF; Wrighton | 134. There was a simple maiden. .Macfarren 

you BAFIM. «......00000 ~-Ste¥enson 417. Lillie Lee ............ Bests .Glover 28. There’s a charm in spring........ Hullah 

= pees & ie “sailor's wife..........Hodson 117. Little Bird, little bird. .. -. Claribel 304. There is a flower.............+-+ Wallace 
64. Be Watchful and beware.......- Glover 3S. Little Diamond Dewdrop..... -Blamphin 289. There’s not a joy. cas reeesenees Hause 
242. Bird of Liberty............+-.-+« Holden 354. Little Gipsy Jane.............000. Glo 334. There’s not a look............ Stevenson 

227. Birks of Abertay lies 14, Little Maggie May............ Biamphin 148. ’Tis hard to give one ee Glover 
230, Black-eyed Susan................ 212, Little Nell..........---.sesceee oes Linley 174. The Troubadour....... ....--+++- Bayly 

1. Bligh is eeaeeeeesee de. 8, Camaroth 403. Lizzie Lindsay................ Robertson 345. These things can never die......... Fa 

310, Bloom is om the Riye.. Me ore Bishop 122. Love light in your eye........ Sedgwick 105. This w orld | is full of beauty.. fine 

3 eS Mollo 195. Love in a Cottage..............22+ Smith | 295. They bid me forget thee........ 

355. Bonnie Doon........... .Kotzeluch 258. Love is the theme.................. Tully 288, Those flaxen locks............ Kiallmark 
376. Boys of Switzerland............. Bis! $12. Love not......0...... ...Blockley | 393, Those happy days are gone..... Lavenu 
163. Breathe soft and low... a 323, Love thee, dearest.........0.00. 002 Viotti 216. Thou art gone from my gaze....Linley 

mae, Whe... ... cease 230. Love was —_ . little boy........ 297. To-day, dearest, is ours........... Moore 

124. Bridal NRE an pn Hl Sip 80. Maggie Morg 353. Three fishers went sailing. ...Hullah 
373. Brookside, the..........2.s-ceeneeee Hine 15. Maggie’s secset.. 399. Trumpet and Drum..... . Rossini 
185. By-gone Ra EE ...Raymond | 214, Maid of Athens............... ikialimark $55. Tubal Cain.......... fe Russell 
272. By the sad sea waves.. ....Benedict 383. March of the Cameron men, the 248, Twilight Dews ... a 
yn Butterfly’s Choice.............. A. Lee Be MOE TATIIIC. .....cccccccccccce 886. Voice of her I love "Par rry 

50. Call me thine own.,............. L'Eclair 381. Mary of Castle Cary. vei 401. Wait for the turn of the tide..... Cc litton 
$78. Calmly the day is dying Bey eg et a Linley 197. Marian Ramsay...... } 172. Wake, darling, wake............ Willson 
215. Canadian Boat Song. 405. -Marion’s Song............cesece Clari 57. W. atcher, | RIO EE Lardner 
233. Carrier Pigeon. ......cccecsesseses Moran 250. Mary, I believed thee true....... Moore 387. Wha’ll be king but Charlie ?.....Scotch 

85. Castles in the air.. 245. Marscilles Hymn................ De Lisle 238, What need have I the truth to tell ? 

94, Cavalier, the........ 262. Meeting of the waters...... Stev atta Claribel 
191. Charity ........000s - _. Meet me by moonlight...... J. A. Wade $58, What will you do, love?.......... Lover 
406. Chita of the West,....,....+. --++.-Hodson 60, Meet me in the lane........... Blamphin 3. We'd better bide a wee.......... Claribel 
43). Claudine lived pee TR . Shields $70. Melodies of mene fends... so anny Glover $59. We have lived and loved together. Herz 
889. Come, dwell with me,..... -..-. Lee 151, Memory of early days...4....... Tetsch 413. We may be happy yet...........; . Bal e 
422. Come in and shut the door. Calcott SE NETOR BOY. os ccccccccaghbecsese _Moore 292. We meet by chance.. .Kucken 

12. Come hither my BART cose - . Wiener Seley Bawn...........Mbicccecsss Ver 1 O06. We met.......0.0-+--c006 ay 
267. Come, take the har ..-Moore 161. Monks of old. .. Millard 208. When love is kind . 

144. Coming thro’ the fy © BRAS Scotch 45. Moonlit sea............ ...Prout $88. When stars are in the quiet eas 

482. Cracovian Maid... ohttd. cewd Guylott 138. Motto for every man. .-Hobson 115. When the swallows homew ard fly. Abt 
326. Cushlam eres. pdibae te h> atbee Stadler $02. My ain fireside...............000. 205, When ye gang awa............... Scotch 
867. Cypress Wrea . «.-. Wiesenthal eS ee aa . Guglielmo 154. Where is my sister dear?.... .... 

13. Danish Be ‘s ¢ Whistie. Pabasiis ohpouri Graff | 428. My Blue-Eyed Nellie.......... vee 63. Where there’s a will................ { 

162. Dawn ~f Te TRE Millard 8ll. My cee fH 's waiting below....Hayter 964. Whistle and I’ll come-to you......Br 

a Day and. night [thought of thee, Shrivall 219. My heart and lute..............+« 108. White-blossomed tree.........™ 
255. Deep in my SOul..............2006 Nelson 68. My mother dear............ess-00 Lover 51, Why wandering here?...... 
375. Dreams of the heart. . ...G. Linley 321. My own, my guiding star....Macfarren 171. Wilt thou not smile upon me 
175. Kily Mavourneen..... ..Benedict 164. My own true love Millard 241. Wilt thou say farewell, love ?. 
$36. Erin is my home.. . “Moscheles arr ...Blamphin $82. Wind thy horn, my hunter boy. "Bishop 
415. Ever be liappy.....-. —— Balfe 106. Never mind the rest................ “ase $62. Will you love me then asnow? “ 
236. Ever of Thee... --- Hall Ge Seorma’s Song...........22--- vee Bellini $14, Wings of a Dove............ Devereaux 
922. Evening Gum............00---see0e Moore 2. Of what is the old man thinking ?Knight 145, Within a mile of Edinboro....... Scotch 
232. Fairy Boy.......... ae. » +dgudquegee Lover 240. Oft in the stilly night.......... ~..Moore 2. Won't you tell me why, Robin ? Claribel 

94. Fairies’ Well.............. eevrces wy STORE 17. Old cottage ER ta. le Molloy 138. Would you be “peaedhinsigie Cc lippingdale 
247. Fair Rosabelle. ..........-serenes-+- Lutz $25. Old familiar faces........0000000. H. Fase 400, Yankee Doodle. 

874. Farewell Jeannie. Blamphin | 285. ona house at home.......... E.J.Loder | 416. Yes, I will leave. . 
. Five o'clock in the morning.. -Claribel 277. Old kirk k ya See ~ BRE, ce NE Bilin inn onic tn 000800000 +2000 4 Fi 

77. Fiow on, thou shining river, Stevenson 307. Old man’s home, ‘the. Anne Fricker 
263. Flowers of the Forest........ Kotzeluch 407. One careless word... COMIC. 

213. Forget not your Kathleen...$. W. det 113. Only a lock of hair. 

166, Fortune Teller...........ccsseeeee Pra 283. Orphan Ballad singe 153. A Motto for every man.......... Hobson 
423. prekes. the... ows Gabrielle 111, O take me to thy heart again...... Balfe $44. All among the Hay........ J. Williams 
eS Rarer Jefferys 104. O that | were asong......... ...... Hine 256. Annette’s Granny Dear............ Bayly 
213. Gaily arough cia eX... Linley 73. O would I were a bird........ ee $68. An old man would be wooing....Oandy 
410. Glide to oo SER es B. — OO QS Ses F. 73. Bachelor's Hall..........ccccccces “Culver 
390. Go, . Oe Was fcvcbee: > saves Moza 398. Oh’! Banquet SE GE FRO Bishop me OL yp rr Lover 

6. ‘bye, Sweetheart... ne “Hatton 300. Oh, smile again..... esos Geo. Barker 47. Bashful young lady.............. Glover 
425. Gondoletta................. “Waverly 190. Over the summer sea.....-........ Verdi $10. Beauty and Time.............0.0.- Lover 
200. Goo oS my dearest... ne 226. Passed “sey Wed) q<ebsqerben See Kennedy 84. Bell goes ringing ‘for Sarah........ Hunt 
107. Good x Pec eeatecacct¥eds dod Flow: 25. Passing Bell....... ..Claribel 40. Belles of Br OAUWAY......0- cot Haymond 
414. Greciar letighiter, the..... J.P. Knight 148. Peace of the Valley....... ...Balfe 408. Better late than never.......... Blockley 
298. Hadla , boat SR OS aoe J. Rogers 253. Pensez a moi, ma chere amie.....Drake GS, BOStOR Belles... .cccccccccccess Raymond 
831. Haltmast high...... y el 426, Pirate’s Serenade, the...... J. Thornton 66. Bootblack’s Song............+.+ 
$72. Harper's Lae J the n 288. Poor Louise........sccccccccsess Rodwell $20. Bother the Fashion............ 

Hy Tara a. Irish & Praisisio®l tears..........ccccsee Schubert TE7, MOOUNGE WO TION. .. cccccvcsvecensh 
‘as Sorrow thy young days ‘shaded ? ? 52. ae: — mens . Waverly 409. Bowld Sojer Boy.............-+05+ 
Moore 279. Red coats...... ....Scotch 816. Broken Down....... 3i 
189. He never said he loved.......... Hodson WE: BEOTOE, NO... 6cc.5s..-csecab¥s 0c 0nd Cook 157. Bulls and Bears 
249. Health to Bonny Scotland........... Lee 397. Rest, warrior, rest.. c $31. Cackle, cackle, cack! ‘ 

23. Heart bowed down.,................ Balfe BOP: MAIN AGAIP.........0-55 40520-0002 Reeve 136, Call her back and kissher........ Clifton 
131. Heaven and Thee............. ee 332. Rocked in the cradle of the deep,Knight 1. Captain Jinks,....../......-- -Maclagan 
180. Her bright smile............... Wrighton 260. Rose of Allandale..............-. Nelson 9, Champagne Charile..... ...........- ce 
229, Here we mect too soon to part. “Rossini 19. Rose of Erin..........+.+++0+e05 Benedict 66. Chestnut-Street Belles........ Ray — 
275. Hey, the bonnie breast- ante 379. Rose of Tralee.. hpivexons ee Glover 179. Clown in the Pantomime. . Rs 

76. His love shines over all.. . Forbes 35. Rosy Wreath........sscses--. -Raymond 1%. Cruiskeen Lawn, .i,.......-..+- "caeater 
201. Home Music................... :.Raymond 137. Row, brothers, TOW..c+.s-e+ essere Peer | B51. Da, Gas... ..ofperceeceees-- : loyd 
273. Hope from sorrow takes the sting, Lutz 835. Roy's Wile..... suspen: ue. tpovses- 183, Dancing Darkey. . Moeslein 
237. Hurrah for the bonnets o’ blue...... Lee 110. Scoteh Lassic Jeat,.......2.... Peabody "| ©168. Dancing ‘Fairy.............. .. Waverly 
142. I can not sing the old song. -Claribel 86. Scenes that are brightest. ..... «Wallen 228. Dashing White Sergeant......... ae 
101. I have a rose »-Catrington 221. Shells of OCCAM.. wy.cseeccecceces Cherry 211. Dutchman’s leetle wee dog... 

#1. I knew a Sicilian Maid..-)". J. Barn 118. She is not fair toontward view, Sullivan 198. Early in the morning Mac 
. L love but thee........ a Gidnenettini 21. She might not suit your 7 Millard 2, Cescinating A ncncackiihs an Hess 
315, I love the merr *. Glover 147, She wore a wreath of roses. Knight 70. a SS ee er Covert 
281. I will love thee to the last, Montgomery 18, Sliver Chimesi.... ......ccveseee *“Claribel 9, Flying sapere. Piceknerd shanks Raymond 

36. I will not ask to press that cheek. 193, Sing no sad _SONGS.........+e+eeee+ Linley 2. For eign Count.. j 

Gabrielle $37. Sing me an English song...... Ww sighton 160. Gay Cavalier. 
224, I'd be a Wutterfly.................5 Bayly | 119) aoe and his Boy....... ..Gabrielle | 346. Give a man achance......... Batchelder 
418, "d offer thee this hand of mine, 223, le, bonnie — pian Parry 159. Good-bye, Jol AN... eee eeens .-Pratt 
$38. var wearin awa’, Jean........... Bishop 56. Smile of Memory............--- W ‘averiy 100. Go it while you’re young....... Waverly 
127. In happ moments... ++... Wallace 102. Smiles and tears.... Ps --Clippinedalc 132, Hamlet Prince of Denmark...Raymond 
891. Ingleside, the.......... so Wiesenthal 146, Spanish Muleteer................Millard 824. Have patience till to-morrow....,.Fase 
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112. Mary Emma Polk Rogers 
59. Mabel Waltz .. Irving 
184. Maud Walt ba os casncnsteininatseeedl Laurent 
248. Myrtle Scho Wim, Millard 
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30. Olympic Schot 
70. Pie-nic PolKa.. 
46. Perichole’s Lett 
88. Power of love.. 

349. Prairic-lose Waitz 

169. Reapers’ Schottische. 

156. Rosalie Polka Mazurk 
49. Sabre de mon pere. 

817. Silver = Valtz 
133. Sunset Cal0P. 

268. Sunshine Polka..... 
44. St. Nicholas Galop.. 
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121. Waverly Polka .......... dg wick 
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Woodward's National Architect. 
1,009 Designs, Plans and Details for Country, Suburban 
and Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifi- 
cations and Estimates, Also, Detail Drawings to working 
scale, ot Brackets, Cornices, French Roofs, Sectional and 
Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer Windows for 
French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French 
Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches. Lattice Work, 
Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Window Casings, 
Gable Finish; Finials, Crestings, Canopies, Hoods, Ob- 
servatories, Base, Arch itraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, 
Ceilings, Hard Wood Mantels, and all that is required by 
a Builder to design, specify,erect,and finish in the most ap- 
proved style. One superb quarto volume, post-paid, $1. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses. 
188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, and Out-Buildings, Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban & Country Houses, 
70 Designs and Plans, and numerous examples of the 
French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Country Homes. 150 Designs 
and Plans, with Descriptions of the Manner of Construct- 
ing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings. With Plans for Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Conservatories, Orchard Houses, Forcing Houses, Cold 
Pits, Hot-Beds, &c. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Rural Church Architecture. 
Exemplified in Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details, 
By Upjohn, Renwick & Co. One folio volume, printed 
in colors, 45 plates. Post-paid, $12. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 100 


Original Designs, with full Descriptions and Construct- 


Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings 
and Fences. Just published, contain- 
ing Designs and Plans of Stables, Farm _ 
Barns, Out-buildings, Gates, Gateways, . 
Fences, Stable Fittings and Furniture, 
fully described, with nearly 200 Illustra- 
tions, Royal quartoextra. Post-paid, $10. 


Suburban Homes for New Yorkers. 25c. 





ive and Miscellaneous Details, Post-paid, $3. 




















Houses suited to 


Wheeler's Rural Homes, 


Country Life. Post-paid, $2. 


Jacques’ Manual for the House. now to 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out-huildings of all 
kinds. 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm 
and Barn-Yard. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One vol. Post-paid, $2.50. 


’ 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, amd performing Farm Operations, Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $2.50. 


’ 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of, Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $2.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries. Private 
Grounds and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Burn’s Architectural, Engineering and Mechanical Drawing Book. 
A Self-Instrnctor for the use of Architects, Builters, Students, &c., with upwards of 300 Illustrations. Price $2.00, 
post-paid, This is the best work published on Architectural Drawing. 


Burn’s Illustrated Drawing Book. 


For Schools, Students, and Artizans. With 300 Illustrative Drawings and Diagrams, embracing Pencil Sketching 
Perspective and Isometrical Drawing. Price $2, post-paid. 


Burn’s Book of Ornamental Drawing and Architectural Design. 
With upwards of 200 examples, giving instructions in Decorative Drawing, and Architectural Plans for Practice. 


Price $2, post-paid. 
Woodward's Architecture. 


New Designs and Hints en Building, with Illustrated Priced Catalogue of all Books on Architecture and Agricul: 


ture. Quarterly, 25c. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Eveleth’s School House Architecture. 


Anew and original work. Containing 67 Plates. Seventeen Designs, with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, Details, 


Sections, anc Specifications, all drawn to working scale. 
paid, $10.00. 


$3.00. 





Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets. Giving examples in every style. With 
Map Titles, Borders and Meridians, ros gay Mono- 
grains, etc., adapted to the practica . 
veyors, Engineers, Architects, Dranghtsmen, Si 
Painters, Schools, etc. Oblong octayo. Post-paid, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
246 Broadway, New York. 


With Methods of Heating and Ventilation. Quarto. Post- 


use of Sur- 








Youatt and Spooner on the Horse..$1.50 


The Structure and Diseases of the Horse, Remedies, 
Rules to Buyers, Breakers, Shoers, etc. Youatt’s work 
somewhat simplified and brought down by W. C. Spoon- 
er, M.R.C.V.S.; to which is prefixed an accouut of the 
Breeds in the United States and Canadas, by Hon. 
Henry 8. Randall. Illustrated with numerous engrav 
ings. Cloth, 12mo., 483 pp. 

Sent post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York, 





Youatt and Martin on Cattle.... .$1.50 


DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF 
AMERICA, 


By A. J. Downing. Newly Revised and Greatly En- 
larged by Chas. Downing. 8vo, 1122 pages. Price $5.00. 

The origina work of the late A.J. Downing appeared in 
185. Some years after it was revised and much enlarged by 
his brother, Charles Downing, who has again completed the 
work of a second revision. Charles Downing is upon all 
hands acknowledged as one of our highest pomological 
authorities. He writes but seldom, but whatever bears his 
name is accepted as the Judgment of one who is entirely dis- 
interested, as far as the commercial aspects of pomology are 
concerned. The present edition contains the results of many 
years’ labor and experience which have been devoted to 
testing the value of fruits and acquiring a knowledge of 
them that should benefit others. When we compare this 
edition with the modest one which first appeared, we can see 
to what extent the subject has grown. If only asmall pro- 
portion of the new varieties that have been added prove 
valuable, we shall have reason to be proud of our progress. 
This elegant and valuable work will be an indispensable 
requisite to every library, and to all interested in Fruits or 
Fruit Culture. 





PEACH CULTURE. 

Illustrated. By James Alexander Falton, Price, $1.50. 

Among the fruits, the Peach, if not the most, is one of the 
most important of all. It is so easily raised, comes into 
bearing so soon, and is so delicious, as well as beautiful, it 
is impossible that it should not be a favorite. Living in the 
very center of the peach-growing district; sharing the com- 
mon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters themselves, and also 
to the community at large; and believing that a lasting bene- 
fit conld be done to both, the author has been induced to 
prepare this work on peach culture. 





HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere, and the Soil as related to 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. Illustrated. By Prof. 
Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College. Price, $2.00. 

The work entitled “ How Crops Grow” has been received 
with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe. 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, at Cirencester, and a translation into German 
is soon to appear, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig. 
The Author, therefore, puts forth this volume—the com- 
panion and complement to the former—with thehope that it 
also will be welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true 
Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice, 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 BroapwayY, New York. 


SEED POTATOES. 





Bresee’s New Seedling No. 6, or Peerless, 


Introduced in the spring of 1870, and has proved without 
exception to be of the best quality, hardiest, and most pro- 
ductive of any variety in cultivation. It was pronounced 
by a committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
to be even better in quality than the far-famed_ Early Rose, 
which has until now been the standard of excellence amon 
growers. It is a seedling of the Garnet Chili, and 
from the same seed-ball as the Early Mealy ; grows 
to a large size, often weighing from one and a half to two 

ounds, and enormonsly productive, has yielded from ome 

withstanding the 


andred to two hundred fold, n 
dry weather of the past season. Ite extraordinary produe- 
tiveness and excellent pality  -—- it at the head of all cth- 
ers for general cultivation. . by mail : lala caataeaee 
$1.50 per peck, $5.00 per bushel, $10. per b 1. 


Bresee’s King of the Earlies, or No. 4 
The earliest in cultivation. 4 Ibs. by mail, $1.00; by ex- 
press, $1.50 per peck; $5.00 per bushel ; $30.00 per voi. 


Early Rose. 


sume — popular $100 ever are =" =o 
00; express, $1. er peck; er bushel ; $6. 
per bbl.: 8 bbls.. $25.00, stn Set sae 3 dine 

Potatoes for early planting should be secured in the fall 
to prevent from freezing. 

Our Illustrated Cireular of Small Fruits and 
Potatoes will be mailed to all applicants. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place, and 20 Murray S8t., 


P. O. Box No. 5712. New York. 





Being a treatise on their Breeds, Management, Di : 
a full history of the various races; their origin, breed- 
ing, and merits ; their capacity for Beef and Milk. By 
W. YovarT and W. C. L. Martin. A complete guide 
for the Farmer, the- Amateur, and Veterinary Surgeon, 
with many Illustrations. Edited by Amprosz STEVENS. 
Cloth, 12mo, 469 pp. 


Sent post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York, 


150 .00 PEACH-TREES. — A A general 


assortment of Nursery 8 
exchange in part for Pear-trees. 
N. BARNARD, Still Pond, Ma. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES 


200,000 splendid one-year-old Apple Seedlings. 
ALF. 8. SHELLER, 








Lewisburg, Pa. 
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NEW STYLES fe 
MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, RESONANT. 


With Improvements, Patented June 2lst and August 23d, 1870. 
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A FURTHER REDUCTION OF PRICKS. 





The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have the pleasure of announcing this The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS arc of such universal reputa 
month IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS in their Cabinet Organs, anda FUR- tion, not only throeghout America, but also in Europe, that few will need to be assured 
THER REDUCTION of PRICES; also, that they have just completed and add- of their superiority. Present prices are even lower than those commonly demanded for 
ed to their facilities ANOTHER LARGE FACTORY, and hope hereafter to ordinary work. 
supply orders promptly. : A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, and other Circulars containing fall 





information, will be sent post-paid to any one desiring them. 





These improvements are not mere meretricious attachments, but enhance the substan- 


tial excellence of the instruments. The reduction of prices is made in accordance with » 
the fixed policy to sell always at the least remunerative profit. Thus, as increased facili- WARE 5 9 6 B road way, N ew Yo r k. 
ties for manufacture diminish cost of production, prices are reduced. : ROOMS, (1 5 4 T re mM 16) nt St reet, B osto n. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
RANGE JUDD & CO. Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 e ach, Papers are addressed to each name, 
HEARTH AND HOME: 
copies: Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; Ten or more $2.50 ea. 
(ew New subscribers for all of 1871, received 


any time before Dec. Ist, will be presented 
with the remaining numbers of 1870, FREE. 


g@™ This applies both to Hearth and Home and to Ameri- 
can — and to Premium List Subscribers also. 


0 


$3 a year for less than four 


OOP ORAOOOOewoooseae 


VERY ‘LARGE 
PAY 


FOR A 


LITTLE WORK: 
How to Get it. 


“Two Strings to One Bow.” 


A Chance for Every Man, Woman, and 
Child, in City, Village, and Country: 


Cultivators, Mechanics, 
Ministers, Merchants, 
Teachers, Lawyers, 
Ladies, Children, 
Etc., Etc., Ete., Ete., Etc., Ete. 


Here is an excellent chance to do a capital thing 
for yourselves, and for others also...... We publish 
two first-rate Journals—beautiful, valuable, full of 
good, useful, interesting reading matter, with 
which we shall also give at least $30,000 in fine 
Engravings cvery year. These Journals are 
American Agriculturist, monthly, with 44 pages in 
eich number, and JZearth and Home, weekly, with 
16 large pages in each number, (to be increased to 
20 or 24 pages.)...... We believe these papers will 
not only please, but benefit anybody who reads them 
many times more than their cost...... But we can- 
not go all over the country to show them, and talk 
about them—nor can we afford to send traveling 
agents everywhere, while we furnish the papers at 
so low a price...... But this we can do: We have 
procured a large supply (all we may want) of jirst- 
either for 


rate articles—just such as are desirable 


one’s own use, or for sale. They are all of the 


best quality. By large wholesale cash pur- 
chases, and the special favor of the manufacturers, 
we get these articles so that we can offer them jree 
to all our friends who will take the little trouble 
required to show the journals, explain their merits, 


and collect and forward the subscriptions. (See 


“Explanatory Notes'“below.) It is easy to do this. . 
Try it. _ About Ten Thousand Persons 





have already tried it, and have received 
the premiums with great satisfaction.— 
It can be done in evenings,on rainy days, 
at elections, etc.. One or two subscribers 
a‘day, for a month er two, will secure the 
Jree receipt of a very large and valuable 
premium, or several smaller but valuable 
ones.—(Read over the descriptions of them 
on this and the following pages.)...... 
Many persons canvass all the time, as a 
business; and sell the premium articles re- 
ceived, and thus make large wages. Some 
ladies, now canvassing, have each cleared 
from $500 to $3,000 a year. Many 
others have cleared $50 to $300, by devot- 
ing but little time to it. Many Clergy- 
men have collected names among their 
parishioners, and secured the Cyclopedia, 
Melodeons, Sewing Machines, etc., etc., in 
a brief time. Many Boys and Girls have 


secured the Great Dictionary, ete., ete. 


This has all been done with only one 


paper. As we now include both papers 
in the same list, the canvasser will have 
“Two Strings to the Bow.”’....,. One or 
more persons can get up clubs at every 
Post-Office. There are plenty of people 

who ought to take the papers, and will: 
take them, if they are informed of their ¥ 
(See ‘'Can’t Afford It,’’ p. 408.) 


YOU, READER, may just as well at- 


value, 


tend to this at your post-office, as any one 


else, and get the premium. "Try it. 


A little perseverance will accomplish it. 


Explanatory Notes, 


Read and carefully Note 
the following Items: (q@) All subscribers 
sent by one person count, though from one or a 
dozen different Post-offices. But....(0) Tell us 
with each name or list of names sent, that it 
is for a premium....(c) Send the names as fast 
as obtained, that the subscribers may begin to 
receive the paper at once. You can have any 
time, from one to six months, to fill up your 

st....(@) Send the exact money with each 
list of names, so that there may be no con- 
fusion of money accounts....(¢) Old and new 
subseribers all count in premium clubs, but a 
portion, at least, should be new names; it is 
partly to get these that we offer premiums to 
canvassers,....( f°) Specimen Numbers, Cards, 
and Show-bills, will be supplied free as 
needed by canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, as they are very 
costly... .(g) Remit money in Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers, payable to order of 
Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, 
Register Money Letters, affixing stamps both 
for the postage and registry ; put in the money 
and seal the letter in the presenee of the Post- 
master, and take his reecipt for it. Money 
sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the 
number of subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 
and $3.00 a year, for the two papers, also at the club rates ef $1 and $2.50.} 

N. B.—Jn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of 
American Agriculturist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 
Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of 
American Agriculiurist at $1 each, and ome copy of Héarth and 
Home at $2.50, will count exactly the same. In this way Premium 
Clubs gu be made up of either paper, or partly of both, only ex- 
cepting Premium No. 39. 
































































































Table of Premiums and Terms, American|| Hearth 
For American Agriculturist, Agricul- || and 
and for Hearth and Home, turist. || Home. 
|| Number || Number 
for the Year 1871. ee) Of Sub- | || of Sud- 
2si| s '8|| scribers 
. S 
Open to all—No Competition. ££ |/"¢¢“red)| required 
& & \| at | at || at | at 
*. ‘at i y Preminem Astiolen. |; $1.50 = ay pace 
—Knives ar orks son roe. : 
2 Anives ana Forks (do. ” a mis 
3—Knives and Forks (fo, 831110! 17 | 55 
4—Knives and Forks (do. 39|-124|| 20] 62 
5—Carver and Fork (do, 13|.$7i| 7] 19 
6—Fiuted Steet (do. do.).. 6| 21] 8] 18 
7—French Cook's Knife, Fork, and 8 8| 30/1 41 15 
S—Pocket Knife (Smith & Clark)... 4 9 
9—Pocket Kn e (do. dO.) ....00. 00) 5). 22) 3] ‘in 
te--1s chet Jin (do. d0:)...... F 6; 25) 81 18 
ey * Pocket Knife {de. mas ~ oebeud $2 00 5| 22 8/ i 
12— lart’s bes ver-plated, . 
13—Custers and Fruit Basket (do. a do.) . 3) a $. s us 
14—Cake Basket, (do. do.) ‘1812 00 | 65/| 10] 3 
15—Revo lving Butter Cooler, (do. do.) .. $8 00)| 16/ 52! 8| 26 
16—Ice 07. Water R nncanell (do. do.) ..$18 00!| 97] 90|] 1 45 
17—One Dozen Tea Ns (do, do.) .. $6 00\| 15] °45|| 8| 28 
38—One Dozen Table ve oons (do. do.) ..$12 00|| 19} 65|| 10] 38 
ay ge Table Forks ae do.) ae 00}} 19] .65/| 1 3 
— Child’s Cu 
31 Gold Pen. Sil, Case, (George FF. Hanes eyes wil | gall 4) 3 
22—Gold Pen and Silver Case, 10.) #5 00\| 12| 87 19 
23—Gold Pen, Popes gold-tippe (a0; 4 )$6 00}} 13) 87 19 
24—Ludies’ Gold Pen and am oa Cuse (do.)$6 00\| 18| 87 19 
25—Lovo Pendulum Board...cccccccccccccces $10 00|} 18) 58 29 
BO—AmMUSElles casa cecee dirs sees uedoscseovncs 00}; 13) 87 19 
27—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 Kinds). $5 09|| 13 88 1? 
28—Flower Seeds v4 a Family (100 kinds). $5 00|| 12| 38 17 
29—Garden Seeds & F lower u loa Selecnon) 00}; 5] 22 ll 
30—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)....... § 00!) 30° 97/| 1 49 
31—Set of Mield Croqguet.......cccccessccesees $8 00/} 16] 52 26 
32—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker).....$55 00|| 60 | 240|| 30 | 120 
33—Sewing Machine (Florence) - $63 00) 70 | 275|| 35 | 138 
E Sewing dlachine ( Willcox & Gibbs).....$55 00|| 60 | 240|| 30 | 120 
35— Washing Machine (Doty’s)........... 14 00}} 21/°70!| 11] 35 
36—Clothes Wringer (Best Universal)...... 10 00/} 18} 58) 9 
37—Aelodeon, 4-octave (G.A. Prince d Co+s) $67 00\| 7} 295|| 39 | 148 
38—Melodeon, 5-octave  —_ (do. +do.)...... 112 00|| 188 | 400|| €9 | 200 
§ 9—Piano, Splendid 7-oct. (steinioay de® SON8)$625 00|| 520-/1550|| SCO | 520 
Silver merican 0.). 8840 2 
H1— Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Co.igi0o 00 1104. 550 55 | 198 
42—Frank Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifle 00|| 44)440|| 22) 7 
43—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle $16 CO|| 24 N60 12) 40 
44—Maynarad’s C $55 00]| 60} 240) 30 | 126 
45—Doubdle Bol. Gun,( sa x 00]; 46) 150|)} 28) 
pot 6— Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.).......cs0.+ > 00}; 60} 190)| 30) 95 
47—Case of Mathem atical Instrumenis - $900}; 18] 55)) 9] 2 
48—Cuse of Mathematical Instruments......$15 00|| 22| %!| 11| 38 
49—Charies Pratt's Astral Oil (1 can, 5 ah.) $400); 9) 32 16 
5 Barometer ( Woodruff's ercu: -~$10 00/) 18 |. 58 29 
51—Barometer_(Woodruff’s Mercurial). .**~ $15 00]; 22; %5)) 1 
52—~Buckeye Harvester Mow o ambos batho ill $125 00]; 150 | 420); 7% & 
53—Putent Cylinder Plow(R. &. %é do58i8 00 27} 90); 1 45 
54—Collins « Co.s Cast Uot-Bleeee Peon $25 00); 38 | 120!) 197 60 
55—Hand Cultivator a Foe Comstock) oO 00}) 17) 54 27 
56—A merican Submerged Pump.............. $15 00}; 19) 65)! 10) 33 
57—Pump and Sprin om = age 1S) ci 53 snuae $5 00/) 13) 37 19 
58—Family Scales (Fair Rete E OD) vc cesve $14 00)} 21) 70)| 1 35 
59 — Building Block8 (Crandall)....c0.200005. $200} 6] 20 10 
6U0—Pocket Lanterns (One Doz seen). Re HERS Pee: $9 00}| 17) 54! 27 
61—New American Cyclopedia ( Appleton’s)$80.00)| 96 825) 48 | 163 
62— Worcester’s Great Tinustrated bet aiasspevh 10 00} 18] 58 29 
&: 3—Eumelan Grape Vine, No. 100}; $].... we 
64—Eumelan_G@rape Vine. ye scene 5]... a 
65—Double Harpoon Horse Hay-Fork 18; 58 29 
66—Any Back Volume Fr he peg ge $1 75)|.... . 10 
67—Any Two Back Volum do. 3 $3.50)....| 2 15 
68—Any Three do. a do. & 25} 13 | 87 
69—Any Four do. do. do. 700); 15) 47 
7O—Any Five do. do. do, $8 15/) 17) 54 27 
Wi—Any Six do. do. do. (3381050); 19|. $2 
'72—Any Seven do. do. do. f 5 RZ12 25}! 21 34 
73—Any Hight do. = do. do. 14 00)} 23 87 
74—Any Nine da, do. do. 3 15 75)| 25 40 
75—Any Ten do. do. S $17 50|| 27 43 
—(Each addi oa at bis rate) ose ese 
76—Four teen Vols. XVI to XX1X $24 50/|. 34 
77—Any Back Volume ore iculturist 50||.... 3 
78—Any Tivo noo Volu do. 5 OO} }..:. 18 
79—Any Three d o.. ~ $7 50)|.. 16 24 
80—And Four do. do. do. 10 00}; 18 30 
81—Any Five do. do. do. 12-50!) 21 86 
82—Any Siz do. do. ao. & $15.00 Fa 41 
83—Any Seven do. do. do. ( 17 50 46 
84—Any Eight do. do, do. : 00}; +30 51 
85—Any Nine _ do. do. 22 50)} 33 55 
86—Any Ten do. - 25. 00|| 36 58 
—(Hach aaa Yolur at same rate) bose Ta Saxon 
-oatyy teen Vols, XVFt@XXIX ~~ } $35 00) 47 72 
88—A 340 Library (FourGnoton) 1 .5¢$10 00)! 18 29 
9—A $15 Library SE$15 001] 24 43 
90—A $20 Library . 5 §$20 00); 31 53 
91—A $35 Library do. 2 & 25 00|| 38 6 
92—A $30 Libra do SS a0 00|| 44 "2 
—-A $35 Library do =, $35 00|| 50 81 
94-4 $40 Library do = 5 $40 00|| 56 & 
95—A $45 Library do. “8. $45 00/! 62/1 
gh—4 4% 00 Library do. 3B SHS50 00)) 68 104 
60 Library do. $B $60 00)| 80 119 
oon4 75 poe = = . $75 00)| 100 141 
99—A $100 J =3100 00) 125 180 
100—A ett a “Good pe 4 (See Ter ms Selow. dil. wee 

















Ee” Every Premium article is mew and of the very bent mania 
ure. No charge is made for packing or boxing any article tn our 
Premium List. The Premiums, Nos. 8 to 11, 21 to 24, 27%, 28, 
29, 47, 48, 63, 64, and 66 to 100 inclusive, will each be de- 
livered FREE Of all charges, by mail or express (at the Post-office or 
express office nearest recipient), to any place in the United States or Ter- 
ritories.— The other articics cost the recipient only the freight after leav- 
ing the manufactory of each, by any conveyance that man/ be specified. 
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Descriptions of Premiums. 
(For Premiums, and number of Subscribers, see Table.) 


Nes. 1, 2 3, 4, & 6.—American 
Table Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer real- 
ly good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign goods. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. ‘They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
a guaranty, wherever they are known. We offer four 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
q have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jared: The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $14....For 23 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 7S at $1, we will give cither the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $15.50. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beantiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $18.50....For 31 subscribers, at $1.50, or 100 at 
$1, we will send the medinm size, sold at $20.50....For 
34 at $1.50, or 112 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $22.59. "No.3 are made of Solid. Steel and are 
triple-plated all over with pure silver, which will wear for 
along time, while the Knife is actually indestructible by 
ordinary use. Dessert size with Forks, sold at $22-.... 
For 37 subscribers at $1.50, or 118 at $1, we will give the 
medium size,sold at $24.50....For 88 at $1.50, or 120 at 
$1, we will send the Table size, cold at $25. No. 4 
have Steel Blades, triple-plated with silver, and larger 
Ivory Handles, and are really splendid goods. Dessert 
size with Forks, sold at $25.50....For 42 subscribers at 
$50, or 123 at $1, we will give the medinm size, sold 
at $28....For 45 subscribers at $1.50, or 143 at $1, we will 
give the Table size, sold at $30.50. The Forks, which 
accompany these Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 8, are made of 
genuine Albata, and warranted double-plated with coin- 
siver. The Forks with No. 4 are warranted Triple- 
plated. with coin-silver. These Forks are also furnished to 
us by Messrs. Patterson Bros....The Carving-Knife and 
Fork, and the Fluted Steel are made by The Meriden 
Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced Handles. 


No. 7.—French Cook’s Knife,Fork, 
and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, with 
Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament ; and it is really pleasing to sec how 
casily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to-match. It would save many wry faces, and 
perhaps hard words, were it in general use. Made by 
The Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 8, 9, 10, Li—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FOR THE Boys AND Girls !—These Preminms 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are made 
by Messrs. Smith & Clark, Bronxville, N. 
W., whose work is equal to any done in this country or 
Europe. No. 8 is a neat, substantial Knife, with three 
blades and buck-horn handle. No. 9 is a sti) finer 
article, with four blades and buck-horn handle. No. 10 
isan elegant Knife, with four blades and shell handle. 
No. 11 isa Lady's Pocket Knife, a beautiful article, with 
four blades and shell handle. 


No. 12.—A 'Fea Set.—This premium has 
given the greatest satisfaction, for the last four years. 
There are six pieces, viz.: A Coffee-Pot, two Teapots, a 
Creamer, Sugar, and Slop Bowl—all of beautiful, uniform 
pattern, new style, with raised and embossed figure work. 
They are not the common silver-washed articles, but the 
best triple plate, the foundation being white metal, so as 
not to show, even when the heavy silver coating may 
chance to be worn off in any spot by long, hard usage.— 
These sects are made by the Lucius Hart Mannu- 
facturing Co., of Nos, 4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New Work City, and are warranted by them to be of 
the best triple plate; and each piece bears their stamp. 
Mr. Hart, “‘ the veteran Sunday-school man,”’ has been 
in the same place and business for nearly a quarter of a 
century. We have known him and his work for many 
years, and take pleasure in commending and guaranteeing 
its value to be as represented. The amount of silver up- 
on plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integri- 
ty of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good- 
looking plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 13.—Casters and Fruit or Cake 
Basket Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 
novel and beautiful. It can be used as large, showy 
Casters, with six cut-glass bottles, or be instantly changed 
into complete Casters, with Call-Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 
livery on« receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same makers as No, 12, of same metal, plating, ete, 











No, 14.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, canoe shaped, nicely chased and very taking. It is 
from the same makers and of equally good quality as the 
two preceding premiums; is a beautiful table ornament. 


No. 15.—Revolving Butter Cooler. 
—This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plates 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, evenin the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
unglerneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No. 12. 


No. 16.—Ice or Water Pitcher.—A 
large and ornamental article. It is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same makers as No. 12. For 35 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will include a round Salver 
of pattern to correspond (value $6); or, for 47 subseribers, 
alarge 16-inch oval Salver (value $14), large enough for 
two goblets with the Pitcher ; and for 53 subscribers, the 
Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair of beautiful Goblets, sil- 
ver-plated withont, and gilded within (value $38). This 
complete set is exceedingly desirable, though the Pitcher 
alone, or that and the smaller Tray, or Salver, will answer 
a good purpose, both for use and ornament. 


No. 17.—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 18.—One Dozen Table-Spoons.— 
Those are “figured tips,’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 12. They are far cheaper than any thing we have 
found at half the price, and well worth working for. 


No. 19.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 18. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
ean warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 20.—Child’s Cup.—A beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
ontside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life keep-sake. 


Nos, 21, 22, 23.—Giold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases. ~ Premium 
No. 21 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No, 22 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 23 contains No. 7 Geld Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Fach pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 64 Nassau St., and have obtained 
a wide and good reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 24.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil]. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same makers as above. 


No. 25.—Lozo Pendulum Board.— 
A very pleasing article for Boys and Girls (and we have 
seen not afew “grownup” folks playing with it). Itis 
a neat Walnut Table Case, with rings, balls, hooks, etc., 
etc. Seven different games can be played on this board. 
It is easily adjusted upon a table, chairs, piazza, 
etc., and readily closed and set away when not in use. 
Pictures and descriptions of it can be obtained by ad- 














garden, each parcel large enough for a garden of Ordina; 

size. This premium and the next two are put up foci 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, Seed & Horticultural 
Warehouse, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St 

whose seed establishment is well known as one of the 
best in the country. This premium will be of great sala 
and convenience to many, as we send the seeds post pela, 


No. 28.—Flower Seeds,—Like No. 27 
this is a valuable premium. It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beantiful flower seeds, all in separate papers 
and includes the finer common varieties, and many of 


the newer and rarer kinds that are costly. Sent post-paid 


No. 29.—Very Choice Garden Sceds 
and Flower Bulbs.—We have taken special paing 
to have prepared by Messrs, B. K. Bliss & Sonsa 
list of seeds and bulbs of the very choicest kinds, and the 
most useful varieties. Though some are rare (and costly) 
all have been tested and found excellent. Here is an op- 
portunity to obtain a valuable assortment of seeds, as this 
premium allows the selection from the list below of any 
that may be desired, to the amount of two dollars, 
If more is wanted, it of course is only needful to secure 
two or more of the premiums, and select seeds according. 
ly. AU delivered free; 1 Pkt. Early Wyman Cabbaze, 50.: 
% oz. Marblehead Mammoth, do., 50c.; 1% oz. Improved 
American Savoy, do., 25¢.; 4 oz. Improved Brunswick 
do., 25c.; 4% oz. Premium Flat Dutch, do., 25c.; Y% oz, Im- 
proved Red Dutch. do., for pickling, 25c.; 1% Ib. Bliss’ 
Improved Long Orange Carrot, 50c.; 1 pkt. Perpetual 
Spinach Beet, 25c ; 1 pkt. Boston Markct Celery, 2%c.. 9 
oz. Dewing’s Improved Early Turnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pint 
McLean’s Little Gem Peas, 50c.; 1 pkt. New Black Pekin 
Egg-Plant, 25c.; 1 pint Carter’s First Crop Peas, 50c.; 1 
pint Crosby’s Extra Early Sugar Corn, 50c.; 1 pkt. (10 
seeds) General Grant Cucumber, 25c.; 1 oz. Boston 
Market Tomato, 50c.; 1 pkt. Bayard Taylor’s Watermelon, 
25e.; 1 pkt. Conover's Colossal Asparagus, 25c.; 1 pint 
New Dwarf Wax Beans, 50c.; 1 pkt. New Egyptian Blood 
Tusnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pkt. Early White Erfurt Cauliflower 
2ec.: 1 pkt. Early Simpson Lettuce, 25c.; 1 pkt. New 
Garnishing Kale, 25c.; 1 pkt. Latakia Tobacco, 25c.; 2 oz, 
Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco, 50c.; 1 pkt. Early Paris Cauli- 


| flower, 25c.; 1 oz. Finest Cucumber Seed, for pickling, 


2c.; 1 pkt. Early Rose Potato Seed (from balls), 25c.; 2 
oz. Genuine Hubbard Squash, 50c.; 2 oz. True Boston 
Marrow, do., 50c.; 2.0z. Turban, do., 50c.. 1 Lilium aura- 
tum, or New Gold-banded Lily, from Japan, $1.00; 1 Lili- 
um lancifolitim rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 50c.; 1 Lilium 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 50c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
oluses, fine mixed varieties, $2.00; 1 doz. Mexican Tiger 
Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz. Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$2.00; 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single in three 
colors, red, blue, and white (for fall planting) $2.00; 4 
doz. Tulips, double and single, early and late (for fall 
planting) $2.00 ; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties (for fall) $1.00. 


No. 30.— Nursery Stock, Plants, 
ete.—This premium can be selected in any thing desired, 


| from the catalogues of Messrs, Parsons & Co., 


} 


| Flushing, New York, or of Mr. F. K. Phoenix, of 
| Bloomington, Illinois, 


Both are well-known, and very 


| reliable parties, having extensive Nurscries, Greenhouses, 


Ornamental Trees and Plants, Grape-Vines, Shrubs, ete., 
etc. Send a stamp direct to either of them, for their 
regular catalogues. Select $20 worth (or more in propor- 
tion, if more names are sent us), and we will send to the 


| canvasser an Order for the amount on either party named 
| above, to be forwarded in fall or spring, as desired. 


dressing **Novelty Game Company, Provi- | 


dence, BR. 1.° As it requires only 18 subscribers at 


$1.50 each, or 58 at $1 cach, to get this $10 Prize, a great | 
many of our young readers can quickly getup a club, and | 


secure a Holiday present for themselves. 


No, 26.—Amusette.—We believe in home 
emcertainment for both youngand old people. Our obser- 
vation is, that the increase of entertaining home games 
is already doing much to keep not only the boys but their 
fathers away from drinking and gambling rooms, and 
other places of evening resort not conducive to good 
morals. Premium No. 25 is specially adapted to chil- 
dren. This one, the ‘‘ Amusette.” as it is called, 
will afford interest to the older as well as the younger 
members of the family, male and female. It only needs 
asmooth table of any kind covered with a cloth. The 
play with the balls will develop much of ingenuity and 
skill, and give acapital study of the laws of motion, force, 


etc. The price has been reduced from $10 to $6, and our | 


premium will place it in the power of very many to se- 
cnre this additional source of home amusements. The 
Amnusette is supplied by E. I. Horsman, 100 
William Street, N. Y., who will send any desired 
circulars giving information. It packs in small space and 
can be safely sent anywhere by express at small cost. 


No. 27.— Garden Seeds.—A valuable 
selection of 40 varieties of the best seeds fora family 


No. 31.—Set of Field Croquet.—tThe 
game of Croquet is so pleasing, and has become go pop- 
ular, that we believe many will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of obtaining this new Premium 
upon terms as easy as we propose. Thicse sets are bean- 
tiful, and from one of the best makers in the country. 


Nos. 32, 33, 34.—Sewing Machines. 
“A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor and promotes 
the health and happiness of those at home.” We offera 
ehoice of three of the best of the leading machines, all of 
which have been thoroughly tested in our own families, 
and give entire satisfaction. While all are valuable, each 
has some excellence peculiar to itself. The Grover & 
Baker Machine is remarkable for the dastécity of its 
stitch, which is at the same time very firm and durable. 
The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cut 
or broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will nei- 
ther open, run, nor ravel. It sews directly from two spools, 
without rewinding..... The Florence Machine makes 
different stitches, each being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. One of its special advantages is that it has 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work run 
either to the right or left, to stay any part of the seam, or 
fasten the ends of seams withont turning the fabric. The 
Willcox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity.of its construction. Very little instruction and 


ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 


which it is composed, and their use; and there is yo ¢s 
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cuse for getting it out of order, until the parts are fairly 
worn out. One of its strongest recommendations is the 
ease with which it is worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines. All these machines 
have constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any household ; worth more than $500. The 
$500, at 7 per cent interest, would yield, less taxes, about 
$32. Most families require at least four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more in one month 
than in four months by hand. Here isa clear saving of 
$7. But far above this—the everlasting ‘‘ Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” the bending over the work, and the Joss of sleep, 
have bronght tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, get your wifea Sewing Machine, even if 
yon have to sell a favorite horse or an acre or two of 
fand—cet the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get 
one thronch our premium list—well ; but get the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving fall instructions, to 
Grover & Baker Mf°g Co., 4% Broadway, N. Y. 
Florence Sewing M?ne Co., 505 Broadway, N. Y. 
Willcox & Gibbs Mfg Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 35.—Washing Machines.—for a 
long time we have annually tried many new Washing 
Machines, and ‘‘Doty’s Paragon,” which we have now 
used nearly five years, is the only one the “help” will 
use voluntarily. Send for full Descriptive Circulars to 
R. C. Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., N. Y., 
orto Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield,Conn, It goes cheaply by freight or express. 


No.36—Clothes Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, etrength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hande, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water ont better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made bythe Mletro- 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


Nos. 37, 38.— Melodeons.— These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Ctrele, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 
troducing a Mclodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be 
good. A large one in our own Sunday-school room has 
been in use for edeven years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a large number of persons.——Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. The clubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes.—— 
Many others can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
Send a postage stamp to the makersand get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the manufactory at Buffalo. They can 
go safely by freight or by express. If an Organ should be 
wanted instead of a Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 
We have given these instruments for several years, and 
we believe they have invariably been greatly esteemed. 


No. 39.—Steinway Piano.—SE5EvEN Oc- 
TAVE, Rosewoop Cask, SoLimp RosEwoop Desk, Larger 
Front, Rounp CoRNERS ; OVERSTRUNG BasE, Fu. Iron 
FRAME, PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LEGs, AND 
CarveD Lyre.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered ; regular and only price $625. That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Miessrs. Steinway & Sons Nos. 
109 & 111 East 14th St., is enough to say ; but it 
is due to these enterpristng manufacturers to state that, 
while their pianos have repeatedly received the First 
Premiums, by the award of the most competent judges 
the world can produce, at the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris, they received the First Granp Gotp Msgpat for 
American Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: 
Grand, Square, and Upright. The following official cer- 
tiflcate was signed by the President and the five mem- 
bers of the International Jury: ‘Paris, July 20th, 1967. 
I certify that the First Goid Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by’ 
the Jury of the International Exhibition. Firet on the 
List in Class X.° The Society of Fine Arts in Paris 


unanimously awarded Steinway & Sons their only annual 
Testimonial Medal for 1867. The President of the Mu- 
sical Department of that Society reports: ‘‘ The pianos 
of Messrs. Steinway appear to me, as well as to all the 
artists who have tried them, superior to all that have 
been made to this day in the entire world,” The best 








judges in America say the same. We also speak from 
personal knowledge, as each of our partners has one at 
home, and desires no better. This splendid premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 520 subscribers 
are required to do it. Several have obtained this pre- 
minum during the last year. It will pay for even a year’s 
labor. Classes of young ladies at school might unite 
in canvassing, and obtain a present for a Teacher, or 2 
Piano for their school-room. We shall be glad to give this 
premium to a large number. Send to Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons for a free circular describing it. 


No. 40.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mfass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enables them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valnable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver ‘‘ hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the ful- 
lest confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 41.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (see No. 40 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full jewelled, in 18-carat ‘* hunt- 
ing”’ casea, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time Keep- 
er. Upon the movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved ‘‘Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Warton Co., WALTHAM, Mass.”’ 


No. 42.—Frank Wesson’s Breech- 
loading Rifle.—This is a capital little rifle, weighing 
6% lbsa., 40 inches long including the breech, and an ac- 
curate and powerful shooter, to which our attention was 
recently called by our ‘“ great gun” friends, Messrs. 
Cooper, Harris & Hodgkins, of 177 Broadway. At our 
first trial, of ten shots, eight were put within an inch of 
the center of a target 60 yards off, and the other two were 
within 1% inches. We stopped then because the bull’s- 
eye was destroyed, and tried twelve shots at 100 yards. 
Seven of these were within 1 inch of center, and the oth- 
er five within 2% inches. The above 22 shots were fired 
as fast as the marker could plug the holes and get ont of 
the way. (Plain open sights were used. For very accu- 
rate shooting with any gun, the globe sight is necessary.) 
A few trials proved the gun to have great penetration and 
accuracy at the distance of 400 to 800 yards. With the 
ready fixed ammunition, (copper cartridges, containing 
powder, ball, and percussion), the loading is exceedingly 
simple and rapid. Pulling one trigger throws up the 
barrel, and ejects the used copper shell, a new one is in- 
serted in an instant, the barrel is pushed down, the cock 
set—all done in a few seconds—and you are ready to fire 
again. One has only to carry the cartridges in his pock- 
et, the light rifle, and his game bag.—The usual length of 
barrel is 24 inches. Longer barrels can be had at an ex- 
pense of 50c. an inch if wanted by any one.—Send for de- 
scriptive Circulars, etc., to the Agent, M. W. Robin- 
son, 79 Chambers St., New York. Our premi- 
um will be the 24-inch steel-barrel rifle, including 100 
cartridges. The recipient will please choose whether 
the calfber be 32-100, or 38-100, or 44-100. The last named 
is suitable for heavy game, the first for smaller, and the 
88-100 fora medium. The first is hardly large enough for 
bears, buffalo, or deer, but is ample for anything smaller. 


No. 43.—Brecech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accnracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can ec carried in a side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pisiol or rifle. It is 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Coorer, Harris & Hopexws, 
No. 177 Broapway. This Premium gave .great satis- 
faction last season. §2" Without the mahogany case, 
we will give the weapon, all complete, with 100 cart: 
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| ridges, packed in @ pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 


subscribers, at $1.50 each. For a fall description see 
American Agriculturist for Jan. 1969, page 32. 


No. 44.—Miaynard’s Combination 
Gun—A Breech-loading Riffe and Shot-Gun, 
or Two Guns in OnE!—This is a capital gun for those 
who want a weapon to use either as a rifle or shot-gun. 
Either barrel can be slipped into the same stock ina 
moment. The ammunition ie peculiar. The strong 
brass cartridges are loaded at leisure, costing nothing but 
for the powder and lead, and may be used over and over 
again for any number of times. One can carry cartridges 
in his pocket, loaded with different sizes of shot, and elip 
in and fire any size wanted for large or small game. At 
our first trial with the rifle barrel, we twice over put 12 
successive balls within an inch of the center of the 
mark, at the distance of 60 yards, and within 1% inches 
of the center at the distance of 100 yards, and did nearly 
as well at still greater distances. We want nothing bet- 
ter for accuracy and penetration.. The shot barrel car- 
ried admirably. Our Premium consists of a complete 
outfit, including an extra fine Stock, a 26-inch rifle-barrel, 
35-100 bore, with elevating Peep Sight, Cartridge Retrac- 
tor, Double Bullet Mold and Neck Cutter, Loader, Rod, 
Brush, Cone Wrench, Extra Cone,Rag-holder, and 50 Cart- 
ridge-cases, Platina Bushing, Front-shaded Bead Sight; 
Shot Barrel, with 50 Shot Cartridge-cases, Redand Brush, 
Wad-cutter, and Shot-loader, Powder-Flask, and extra 
Charger. For further particulars send fora Circular to 
the Massachusetts Arms Company, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 


No. 45. — Double Barrel Gum; ox 
Fow.ine Pisce.—These guns are the genuine London 
“Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their calibre and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to euit the 
kind of shooting to be done. They are furnished for this 
premium by Messrs, Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as onc of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this partionlar gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. It is from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 46.—Chest of Good Tools.—We 
continue through the special favor of Messrs. Patter- 
son Brothers, of 27 Park Row, the offer of 
chests of the very first quality of tools, of kinds and prices 
named below. Similar tools could be purchased for 
half the money, but these are all A. No. 1, for practical 
use, and worth a dozen common articles. For this we 
have the guarantee of Mesers. Patterson, which is amply 
sufficient for us, and for all who know them. Any of 
these tools may be ordered of them. We make up only 
a single premium, which contains a full assortment for all 
common purposes. The tools are of regular size, and but 
few additions would be required fora Journeyman Car- 
penter. The assortment we offer is as follows: 1 Tool 
Chest, $8; 1 Jack Plane, $1.75; 1 Smooth Plano, $1.50; 
1 Fore Plane, $2.25; 1 Handsaw, 22 in., $1.75; 1 Com- 
pass Saw, 10 in., 50c.: Compass, 6 in., 87c.; 1 Adze-eye 
Hammer, No. 4, $1.25; 1 Hatchet, No. 2, 90c.; 1 Draw 
Knife, 7 in., $1.12; 1 Try Square, 6 in., 70c.; 1 Bevel, 
8 in., %5c.; 1 Chalk Line and Spool, 30c.; 1 Mallet,*30c. ; 
1 Pair of Pliers (steel), 5 in., 60c.; 1 Pair of Calipers, 4 
in., 36c.; 1 Brace, No. 2, $2.25; 1 Auger bit, ea. 44 in. 30c.; 
¥% in. 82c.; % in. 45¢.; 1 in. 60c.; 1 Center bit, ca. % in. 
Qic.; % in., 28c.; Lin., We.; 144 in., 35c.; 1% in., 40c.; 
6 Gimlet bits, assorted, 90c.; 3 Gimlet bits, assorted, 33c.; 
1 Screw-driver bit, 25c.; 1 Flat Countersink, 25c.; Rose, 
do., 25c.; Snail, do., 25c.; 1 Octagon Reamer, 30c.; 1 Taper 
bit, 30c.; 1 Screw-driver in Handle, ea. 3 in., 30c.; 6 in., 
50c.; 1 Gouge in Handle, ea., % in., 50c.; Lin., %70c.; 2% 
Chisel in Handle, ea., 44 in., 30c.; 1% in., 35c.; 3% in., 40c.. 
1 in., 50c.; 14% in., 60c.; 1 Framing Chisel, ea., % in., 
$1; 1in., $1.10; 14 in., $1.20; 1 Auger, ea., 3¢ in., 70c.; 
1 in., 80c.; 14 in., 90c.; 1 Set Brad-awls in Handles, $1.35; 
1 Rule, 2 feet, 25c.; 1 Saw File, ea., 4 in., 14c.; 5in., 17.; 
1 Flat File, 8 in., 30c.; 1 Wood Rasp, 50c.; 1 Soldering 
Copper, 60c.; Solder, Nails, etc., $1.25 ;--$45.00. 


Nos. 47, 48.— Mathematical Instru- 
ments for Draughting, Drawing, etc.— 
Very convenient, not only for Architects and Mechanics, 
but for farmers and others, and for Boys and Girls. These 
are neatly fitted in beautiful Rosewood Cases, having 
dividers with flexible joints, and points, semi circles, 
pencil and penholders, rulers, etc., etc. All the pieces 
in No. 47 are finished in brass and steel; those in No. 48 
are German-silver and steel. The pieces are the same in 
each, but No. 48 is of extra beanty and workmanship. 


No. 49. — Charles Pratt’s Astral 
Oil supplies a great Public Want for a Safe, Reliable, 
Illuminating Oil. It is manufactured by him and packed 
only in the Guaranty Patent Cans, expressly for Famtiy 
Use. It has more body, and an equal quantity will burn 
longer and give more light than other oils. The constant 
recurrence of explosions, fires, devastation and death, 
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from the use of whatis called Kerosene Oil,—but | seeds, with the greatest regularity, and it is specially | treat upon over 25,000 different subjects. It is hardly 


really a mixture of Benzine, Naphtha and other highly 
inflammable substances, the use or sale of which is an in- 
fringement of United States Law,—has induced us to place 
this article on our premium list as a humanitarian as well 
asauseful act. The Board of Health of the city of New 
York have examined scores of samples of Oil obtained 
from as many different dealers in this city, and nearly all 
have been found far below the government standard and 
entirely unfit for use. This “ Astral Oil’ is from the 
House of Chas. Pratt, 108 Fulton St. Mr. P., 
amerchant of high reputation, will keep up the article 
to its present standard. It has been tested and received 
the endorsement of the highest scicntific authori- 
ties in the land. Among them are E. N. Horsford, late 
Rumford Prof. Harvard University, etc., and R. Ogden 
Doremus, Prof. Chem. in the College of the City of New 
York. Dr. G. Tagliabue says: ‘‘ I have to pronounce the 
* Astral’ Oil, the safest Iluminating Oil in the market.” 
The Guaranty Cans are made of tin, and sealed so that 
none of the of] can be removed without breaking the 
seal, thus securing safety in transportation. The can is 
inclosed in a strong wooden case, and may be returned 
for refilling. For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 65 at $1.00, 
we will send a case containing 12 one gallon Guaranty 
Cans, which may be distributed. 


Nos. 50, 51.—Mercurial Barome- 
ters.— Wooprvrr’s PATENT, made by Chas, Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. H. These are the most convenient 
and portable Mercurial Barometers made. (Send to Mr. 
Wilder for a circular.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodruff renders these Barometers so 
portable’ that Mr. Wilder guarantees their safe delivery, 
if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. The in- 
struments are about 3 feet long, differing mainly in the 
style of case, both being supplied with Thermometer and 
Vernier. A Barometer is to farmers, or others on land, 
what it is to sailors at sea--an indicator of the weather 
to be looked for. Yous this instrument is of more real 
yalue, in a business way, than the interest on several 
hundred dollars. Jt more than pays its cost EVERY YEAR! 


No. 52.—Buckeye Harvester Mow- 
er.—The Buckeye Mower is so widely and favorably 
known that we need not describe it particularly. In 1869 
this machine competed at only two large trials, one at 
Lauisville, Ky., where it received the First Prize Grand 
Gold Medal, and the other at Amherst, Mass., where it 
received Two First Prize Grand Gold Medals. Messrs. 
Adriance, Platt & Co., 165 Greenwich St., 
N. WV. City, will send any one a circular, giving full 
description, engravings, etc. Many a farmer can secure 
this premium by a very few days’ or odd hours’ and even- 
ings’ canvassing for subscribers. A few can unite their 


efforts, each getting a part of the subscribers, and own, 


the ‘machine in common.—Ten subscribers a day for 
15 days would secure it ($125.)—Many can easily raise 
the necessary club at Town Meetings, Fairs, Elections 
and other gatherings, or during evenings. The Buckeye 
Self-Rake Reaper has been proved to be a very vatuable 
machine and is at least equal to any Reaper and Raker in 

- the market. Those who secure this Mower can after- 
ward secure the Reaper, which ean be attached. 


No. 53.—Patent Cylinder Plow.— 
We hear very good reports from those who have hereto- 
fore received this premium. It is an Ohio invention, but 
is manufactured by the well-known firm of R. H. Allen 
& Co., 189 & 191 Watersst., New York, to 
whom application may be made for descriptive circulars, 
ete. The kind we offer for premiums is the ‘* Two-horse 
size, cutting a farrow 12 to 14 in. wide, and 5 to 8 in. 
deep.” It is provided with a wheel and with a “skim 
plow,” like the double “* Michigan plow.”’....For 29snb- 
scribers at $1.50, or 97 at $1.00, we will give the Heavy 
Two-horse, 14 to 16 in. wide, and 6 to 9in. deep, $19.00... 
For 32 at $1.50, or 100 at $1.00, the Two to Three horse, 
16 to 18 in. wide, 8 to 11 in. deep, $21.00. For 22 sub- 
seribers at $1.50 or 75 at $1.00, the One-horse, 10 to 12 in. 
wide and 4 to 7 in. deep, $15.00. 


No. 64. — Collins & Co.’s Cast- 
steel Plows.—These excellent plows are made bya 
patented process, of cast-steel recast (mot rolled), tem- 
pered and polished like a good axe. They will scour in 
the softest soils, and are great favorites on the prairies. 
The eanvasser has his choice of eight plows named in 
the mannfacturer’s circular at the same price ($25), of 
which we particularly recommend “ C, No. 3’ for general 
use; “* B, No. 12” for stubble only; and ‘‘ E, No. 12” for 
turf.only. Send for circular, giving full particulars, to 
Collins & Co., 212 Water-street,New York, 


No. 55.—Comstock’s New Horticul- 
tural Implements Combined.— The Hand Culti- 
vator and Onion Weeder will do the work of six men with 
hoes. It pulls the weeds and thoroughly pulverizes the 
soil. Itisas much superior to the hoe for all small dri!) 
culture as the mowers and reapers are to the scythe and 
cradle, The Seed Sower is the most perfect small seed drill 

_we have seen. It sows Beet, Parsnip, and other difficult 





adapted to sowing Onion seed at the rate of 4, 5, or 6 
pounds to the acre. It is readily attached to the Culti- 
vator. The Strawberry Cutter takes off the runners and 
at the same time cultivates between the rows. After 
another year’s trial of these implements on our own 
grounds, and the entire satisfaction they have given to all 
who ordered them of us as premiums, we offer them again, 
and recommend them as being all the inventor claims,— 
“the best in the world.” For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 
65 at $1.00, we will give the Cultivator and Weeder and 
Strawberry Cutter, price, $12.00..... For 22 at $1.50, or %5 
at $1.00, we will send the Cultivator and Weeder, and 
Seed Sower, price, $15.00....For 27 at $1.50, or 90 at $1.00, 
we will send ai/ these implements complete, price, $18.00. 
Manufactured by Comstock Brothers, East 
Hartford, Conn., who furnish descriptive circulars 
to all applicants. See cuts in American Agriculturist, 
page 127, 1869, and page 118, 1870. 


No. 56.—The American Submerged 
Pump.—Every family needs a reliable pump, capable 
of raising water easily and rapidly from the bottom of 
the well, be it deep or shallow,—one that is durable, 
that will not get out of order, or be liable to injury from 
frost or gravel. When we add to these the qualities of a 
powerful force-pump, ability to throw water 60 or 70 feet 
from a hose-pipe, and a construction which renders freez- 
ing an impossibility, though it stand out of doors, we 
think we have a family and farm pump which we can con- 
scientiously recommend. No.1 will raise 20 gallons of 
water a minute. This is the pump offered in the list. No. 
2, 30 to 35 gallons. No. 3 will raise 2 bbls. per minute 
from an ordinary well; and there are larger sizes. Either 
of these pumps will be furnished for the same number of 
subscribers required for other Premiums of the same price. 
The pumps have what is called water packing, that is, no 
packing atall; the pump is set in the well, and nothing 
but the perpendicular brake and spout appear above the 
platform. For further information, Circulars, etc., address 
Bridgeport Manufacturing Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., or 55 Chambers St., New York. 


No. 57.—Page’s Patent Pamp and 
Sprinkler.—A Hand Watering-Pot, a Greenhouse 
Syringe, a light Force-Pump, and Garden-Engine. It is 
very simple in construction, light to carry, easy to oper- 
ate, and adapted to many uses—convenient for washing 
windows or bljnds, carriages, horses; watering plants, 
etc. Throws a small stream with considerable force 
about 40 fect: It is so arranged that the stream can be 
instantly changed to drops, spray, or mist. For circulars, 
etc., address the patentee and manufacturer, N. Page, 
Jr., Danvers, Mass. 


No. 58.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from % ounce to 240 Ibs. They have a scoop, or 
pan for weighing flour, sugar and other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than 2 feet square. These scales are manufactured 
by the well-known Fairbanks & Co., No. 252 
Broadway, New York, whose weighing apparatus 
has long ranked as the standard in all parts of the 
country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 


No. 59. — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, ctc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with ghem, and the structures re- 
main so firm as to be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat bexes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc., etc. This is oneof the most successful toys ever 
invented. Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth were 
sold last year by Orange Judd & Co., Sole Agents. 


No. 60, — Pocket Lanterns.—aA very 
ingenious and valuable Yankee invention—a complete 
Lantern, yet it can be folded into a parcel 3 by 4 inches 
long, and % of an inch in thickness ; it contains 3 ‘little 
sperm candles, matches, etc., always ready for use. Made 
by the Merriam Manf*g Company (Julius Ives 
& Co., Agents, No. 37 Barclay St., New York). 


No. 61.— New American Cyclo-« 
pxedia.—We cannot commend this great work too 
highly. We wish it could be placed in every family in 
the country. Scholars at our Academies and Seminaries, 
and members of Library Associations, can easily unite 
their efforts and secure it. Young men shonld devote 
evenings and spare honrs to canvassing for this magnifi- 
cent and useful premium for their own use. Published 


by D. Appleton & Co., 90 Grand Street, N. Y. 
(™ The Cyclopsdia és a whol library of ttself, consisting 
of sixteen very large octavo volumes, well bound, aver- 


aging $00 large, 


m pages in each book. They 





possible to name any subject, any country, any Person of 
note, in past er recent time, concerning which pretty fant 
information may not be found in the Cyclopedia alphabet. 
ically arranged ; worth a year’s effort in raising subscribers 


No. 62.—The Great Dictionary,— 
WorcesTER’s LARGE, PicToRIaAL, UNABRIDGED Epitioy 
containing 1,854 three-column Pages, withamnl. 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a jg © 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated men 
of the country consider this as by far the best Dic. 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling ang 
pronunciation of every word inthe language with full ex. 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be called for 
at our Office, or be sent by express or otherwise, to any 
part of the country. It should be in every family. It ig 
published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston, 


Nos. 63, 64.—The Eumelan Grape, 
—This remarkable grape is now attracting much atten. 
tion, being a beautiful black grape of the first quality, and 
ripening some time before the Delaware. It has already 
been planted in many different sections of the country, 
from the Atlantic to west of the Mississippi, and its sue- 
cess has been most flattering. It has proved, generally, 
vigorous and hardy. The quality of the fruit is, in our 
judgment, as good as any variety with which we are fa- 
miliar, except it be the Iona. Weare convinced that this 
grape is worthy of general trial, and we shall take much 
interest in seeing its true merits developed. We have 
made arrangements with Messrs, Hasbrouck & Bushnell, 
of Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y., who have the original 
stock of the vines, to supply us with No. 1 and Extra 
Vines for Premiums. These vines will be of really No. 
1 and extra quality, and will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, or boxed, by express, the receiver paying express 
charges only. Orders received too Jate for sending this 
fall will be filled as soon as it is safe in the spring. 


No. 65. — Double Harpoon Horse 
Hay-Fork.—Any good Horse Hay-Fork is almosta 
necessity in these days of high wages; it is one of the 
real labor-saving implements of the day, and that farmer 
who fails to adopt it, will fail to reap the profit for his 
labor which he ought to have. Harris’ Double Harpoon 
Fork is a most excellent one, as we know by experience 
and observation, and we therefore place it in our Premium 
List. Let any hay grower, who is too doubtful about the 
value of such an implement to invest money in it, gather 
a list of 18 subscribers this fall or winter, and get an 
implement free, and our word for it, he will feel well re- 
paid when the busy hard work comes on in the hay field. 
Descriptive Circulars will be sent to all applicants by 
the ** Pennock Manufacturing Company,” 
Kennett Square P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Nos. 66 to 76.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.7 
if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid.—They are 
profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them having 
alone cost at least $60,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than thirteen volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXTIX. inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 77 to 87.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos..66 
to 76 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 88 to 99.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled toany one of the premiums 88 to 99 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books publish- 
ed monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount 
of the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post 
or Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, 
be of far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre 
of land on coming to manhood. {2% Let the Farmers 
of a neighborhood unite their efforts and through these 
premiums get an agricultural Library for general usé. 


No. 100.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name cent at $1.20; 
or 60 cents for cach name at $1.50. his offer is ts only 
Sor clubs of 2% or more. The books will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid through by us. 
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J. & P. COATS’ 
BEST SIX-CORD 


IS NOW THE 
ONLY 
Thread put up for the American market which is 
SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No, 8 to No, 100 inclusive, 


—— 


For Hand and Machine. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 


India Rubber Gloves 


Ee 








For Gardening, Housework, etc., etc. A perfect protection 
for the hands, making them soft, smooth, and snowy white. 
A certain cure for Salt-Rheum, Chapped Hands, etc. Ladies’ 
short, $1.50; Gauntlets, $1.75 per pair. Gents’ short, $1.75; 
Gauntlets, $2.00 per pair. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
by GOODYEAR S 1. R, GLOVE M'F’G CO., No. 205 Broad- 
way, New York, Manufacturers ofall kinds of Rubber Goods. 


FARMERS, 


Ask your Merchants for the 


"CHAMPION SHOE.” 


See June Number American Agriculturist, page 237. 
A. BALLARD & SON, 32 & 34 Vesey St., New York. 


ON REMITTANCE‘OF $42.00 


We will send to a Club of Ten Smokers, 
warranted genuine Meerschaum_ Bowls 
of’medium size in cases with Weichsel 
stems and Amber bits (worth retail $6.00) 
for $5.00 each, allowing to canvassers $8 
in cash from the fullamount of $50. 


POLLAK & SON, Manufacturers, 
Letter Box 5816. 27 John St., New York. 


MACY HAS IT. 


Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy always has it. 














Every new thing, 

If you order anything, 

Any advantage in price, 

We buy and sell for cash— 

Every new book, 

Everything in Lace Goods, 

Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 

Small Wares, Trimmings, &c 

All at popiilar prices— 

Cash orders, by Mail, or Express, 
R. H. MACY, lith St. & 6th Ave., New York. 


Samples Free. 
The Great Improvement 


ROOFING. 


SEPTEMBER Ist, 1870. 
Having just completed our new manufactory containing 
new and improved machinery, and all the appliances found 
necessary during our experience,of nearly thirteen years in 
the manufacture of Roofing Materials, we desire to furnish 
samples to Builders, Rooters, General Merchants, and oth- 
ers, of our 
IMPROVED ROOFING MATERIAL, 
which is ENTIRELY DIFFERENT From ANy OTHER, and is 
TEN TIMES STRONGER than any Composition Roofing in use. 
An examination of this material will satisfy competent 
judges that it is in every respect a substantial and durable 
fabric, made upon correct nye ae perfectly adapted to 
the purpose, <nd totally unlike the numberless cheap and 
filmsy articles heretofore sold for Roofing purposes; while 
owing to our extensive manufacturing facilities we can sup- 
ply it for about.the same price. 
Ve also manufacture from the fibrous mineral asbestos a 
FIBROUS ROOF COATING, 
prepared ready for use, which can be applied With a brush, 
and forms an Hlastic Water-proof Felting, on any surface ; 
—— of this Coating, old and leaky Roofs can be made ser- 
eable for many years. 
These materials can be readily epplied by any one. De- 
scriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, Prices, etc., by mail. 
The Roof of the Agriculturist Building is coated with these 
materials, which have so far proven satisfactory. 
Eps. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St., New York. 
Manufacturer of Asbestos Roofing, Roof Coating, and 
Cement Roofing and Shéathing Felts, Preservative Paints, 
etc. Asbestos, crude, crushed, and ground. 
Established in 1858, 











THE 


MERITS 


OF THE 


| Patent Hard 
Rubber Handle 


"TABLE KNIFE 


are fully established. It is not 
affected by HOT WATER. It is 
less expensive than Jvory. Hun- 


et 


DREDS of THOUSANDS have been 
made, and the HANDLES of none 
have come off. Sold by all deal- 
ers in Cutlery, and made exclu- 
sively by theMeriden Cutlery Co., 
who also manufacture the Patent 
Solid Steel Table Knife, the 
Heavily SILVER-PLATED Handle 
and Blade of one piece, and .all 
other kinds of TaBLE CUTLERY. 


Meriden Cutlery Co., 


45 Beekman Street, 





New York. 


IVES’ PATENT LAMPS. 


“The next best thing to daylight yet discovered.”— 
Nev- York ne. 

“They are, without hesitation, the best in the world."— 
American Institute. 4 

THE SILVER LAMP WICK—The best and.cheapest ever 
introduced. Does not smoke.” Requires no trimming. 
Lasts longer than any other wick. Does not ittcrustate, and 
therefore always burns with a clear, silvery flame. 


The Folding Pocket Lanterns, 


Very LIGHT, STRONG and DuRABLE. Can be folded and 
carried in the pocket or traveling bag. 
Nearly 100, already sold. 
THE IVES, PATENT LAMP CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
37 Barciay-st., and 42 Park-place, New York. 


IMPROVED MONITOR ~ 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 











The only Wooden-frame Clothes Wringer with Moulton 
Patent Immovable all White Rubber Roller. Warranted to 
outlast any other Roller in use, Sold everywhere. 

RUSSELL & ERWIN M'F’G CO., 
45 & 47 Chambers St., New York, General Agents. 
Manufactured by 
JOHN YOUNG'S SON, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


$30 to $50 per week sure.—,CAr; 


Look at this for your own benefit. 

“THR UNIVERSAL FAMILY SCALE is worthy the special 
attention of all housekeepers. It isa new and desirable ar- 
ticle for use in families; is the most complete thing of the 
kind we ever saw, and should be in every, house in the na- 
tion. It has a face like a clock, and is so simple that a chil 
can use it.”—New- York Independent.” 

Canvassers wanted to whom liberal inducements will be 
given, and territory guaranteed by certificate. For | am- 
phiet and terms, address G. W. NARD, Gen’! Ag 

P, O. Box 2,833. $2 Cortlandt St., New York. 








AGRICULTURAL | 
IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY, etc. 


Our large Catalogue of the above is a nandsome vol 
ume ot about 300 pages; containing nearly 600 illus 
trations of the newest and best for Farm and House- 
hold use, and is sent post-paid by mail on receipt of $13 but 
we will refund this on receipt of the first order for our 
goods to the amount of $5. No Progressive Farmer onght 
to begin another year’s work without a copy of this book, 
and acareful perusal of it before entering on the coming 
winter will benefit every one who has need of Tools or 
Machinery for Agricultural Purposes. Address all letters to 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water St. P: 0. Box 376. 
New York City. 
N. B.—If you want anything for use on your farm senda 
stamp to us, and we will either write you the desired infor- 
mation, or send you a Special Circular, of which we issue a 
large number. 


Prindle’s Agricultural 
Steamers & Farmers’ 
Boilers. 


For cooking food for stock and a great variety of other 
purposes. All sizes constantly in stock. 
They are perfectly safe, simple, and popalar, 
Over 1,000 now in use by 100 different trades. 
The large descriptive 12-page pamphlet, with prices and 
illustrations, will be sent gratuitously on receipt of stamp. 
The great Prize Essays on Cooking Food for stock, written 
by eminent and practical men, will’be sent post-paid for 20 cts. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St. P.O. Box 3876. 
New York City. 
N.B.—The fullest assortment of AGRICULTURAL TMPLE- 
MENTS and MACHINES, SEEDS and FERTILIZERS iti the City, 
may pe found at our Warehouses, and open to the inspection 
of all. 


Anti-Friction Lever Horse 
Powers. 


(See pages 64 and 65 of our large Catalocue.) 

Two sizes and twostyles, from $175 to $265. Various other 
sizes and styles, 2s low as $10). Every variety of Agricul- 
tural Tools, &c., in our large Warehouses, 1$9 and 191 ‘Water 
St., tov exhibition andsale. 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, 
; New York City. 


GREAT WANT 


SUPPLIED. 
A New Water Pipe! 


A cheap, healthful, durable, and flexible metal pire for 


conducting water into dwellings, to be used for drinking and 


cooking. This,pipe can be had at 20 recent less in 
cost than Lead Pipe of the same strength, and 10 per 
cent less than Galvanized Iron Pipe of the same 
bore, and transportation will.cost but one-half. Satisfacto- 
ry testimony can be given that water conducted by this pipe 
is much og by agreat percentage in purity, to that car- 
ried by either lead or prreciaet iron pipe. This pipe can 
be worked and soldered by Plumbers the same as lead pipe. 
Please send for circulars. 
cw YORK LEAD CO, 
63 and 65 Centre St., New York. 


FRANK MILLER’S 


Leather Preservatwe and Water-Proof Oil Blacking for 
Boots and Shoes. Frank Miller's prepared Harness Oit 
Blacking, for Harness, Carriage Tops, &c.; by the use of 
these articles one-half may be added to the durability of 
leather. For sale in nearly every city and town in the 
United States and Canadas. 

FRANK MILLER & CO., 38 & 20 Cedar St., New York. 
AWKES’ PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN.—No 
Inkstand required. One filling writes 12 hours. Send 
stamp for Circular. Also other atylee “a Gold Pens. Sent by 


mail. Pens repaired for 50 cts. . F. HAWKES, 
Manufacturer, 61 Nassau street, New York. 


A 
TRIAL 
Trip. 


3i/Months 
for 


30 


Cents. 


ALL YE WHO LOVE Fruits, Flowers. 
Gardening. Designs of Cotta es, Gruamontal 
Trees, Shrubs, and embellishment of home grounds, 
take a trial trip for 3 months or a year, with 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 


Splendid Premiums of Lilies, Grapes, Gladiolus, and Books 
von to all who get u Clubs brine new Bubscribers. 


very trial trip subscri is entitled toa fine Engra 
and "8. 
age 31. HENRY T. WILLIAM Pe 
o “5 Beekman St., Ew vor,” 
Send stamp for Illustrated Premium List, 
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DLE’S AGRICU! LT STE 
a satnit the dugresee the use of pe 


By ed Food, 
the ‘da in mil a, = waste 
house us: ‘“ We have been 
Steamer ee one month, steaming ship 


of er. A 
using a No. 2 Prindie 
stuff froin pF mill oped wiaks tous we have fattened fifty 
hogs more rapidly than any hogs we have ever fed, with less 
n half the cost.” 

“Prindle Steamer” can be had from the subscribers 
or from any nsible dealer in the United States. It is 
always su il when it hasa draft, sets near the 


work to be done, and has plenty of water at hand to wet the 
. Ite safety even in unskilled hands ts beyond a doubt. 
hundred have lately been sold to a house in San Fran- 


“Prise waned “ book of 64 68), givin, -_ information 
f cooked ey 4 food for stock, are 


on the subject and coo 
J ND & CO hed cgi is, rke t at 
+» FAC! oo 
B WS, SAVERY & 06, Suecestors to RY & CO., 


Cor. South Front and Reed oa, VPhiin. = 


Seasonable Implements. 


Horse Powers, Threshers, Fanning Mills, Right-hand Corn 
Shellers (a great improvement over the oid styles), Mills for 
grinding feed for stock, Farmers’ Improved Boiler, Hay and 
Stalk Cutters of all theapproved styles, Hay Presses, &c. 





+ 





Premium Farm Grist Mill, 





Cheap, simple, and durable. afapted to all 
kinds of Horse-powers, and m4 1 kinds of 
grain rapidly. nd for Circular. 

WM. L, BOY & BRO., 
Piadelplia, Pa. 





FARM MIELLS! 


y Durable, efficient, and low-priced. Send for 
Circulars. Agents wanted. 
LANE BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., N.Y 


OOPER’S PORTABLE ENGINES with Steam 
Pumps and Lime Ty 4 Heaters and Saw Mille, 
ras 7 10 to 2) M. per da; STATIONARY ENGINES, Boileré 
Ma :rinery. 500 purchases a complete Two 

Run Grist Mill, with modern improvements. Prices LE- 
DUCED. Circulars free. JOHN COOPER « Co., Mt. Vernon, 0. 
LOW AND CULTIVATOR HANDLES.— 
Mannfacturers of Plows will do well to our White 

Oak Handles. Planed - or in the rough. “#i@e bent to 


order.” Send for Price-List. 
GRAY & REYNOLDS, Addison, N.Y. 











The Copper Strip Cutter isthe best and ch 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circulars to 
J. R. DECATUR & CO., 197 Water St., New York. 


FEED CUTTERS. 

or want the fastest, easiest 
anal most durable self-feeding 
Har, Stpaw, or St STALK CUTTER? 
dtis 7 areny or monet 
refunded. Send for an filustrated 
Clireular and particulars. 


PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
or $4 Beekman St., New York. 


Cane Mills and Sugar Evaporators. 


The best and cheapest. Our im “ Evaporator is 
licensed by the propuasors of Cook's, © 3 and Harris’ 














atents, combined with our own egeotabenss patented 
une 18th, 1868, The best Eva: tor for Sugar Cane, Sor- 
am ~~ Maj ae Sugar. Send for Cane Circulars to Hart- 


ot; 3 eC mone to Bellows Fane. Vt. Address 
- HE HARTFORD SORGHUM MACHINE CO. 
State thar A saw ae = the Agriculturt 


| Ags GIANT LEVER eet POWER.— 
Cheap, easy for horses. Will 





Strong, —_. Sim: 
do all work. Persons —~ them say they are the best. 
Send for Circular to 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 9% William st., New York. 





SCE TOOLS.—A Hoc «tongs, Gr such ss 
Plo Scray Bars, a: rapples, &c 
Send for ee Chrodar'to” J. SCATUR & & CO. 


Ry Water St., New York. 





= Oe C./. 7A RY CAMDE 








Galvanized Cable Fencing. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Cheap, effective, durable. More wee: and greater strength 
by same weight of solid wire quantities erected. 
rage cost $4 per 100 yards Cable, ‘iberal terms to large 
buyers Send for Circular to. PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 
Shops, 17th & Coates Sts.; Ontices : uN, > St., Phila. »Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2 Cliff St.. New York. 


Richardson’s Friction Horse-Powers. 


Two sizes. Weight, 500 and 800 lbs. Willrun Thresher, 
Buzz or Drag-saw, Cotton om. 9 ae = st = MS 
Horse-Power ever made. | ee 
Wanrep. A. F. SENNINGS CO., ‘Dunkirk, aon 


Holbrook’s Patent Swivel Plows. 


For Level Land and Side Hill. 


These Plows leave no “ dead furrdws," “no ridges,” and 
give an even surface for the Love Machine, Hay Tedder, 
and Rake. They turn sod ground flat 5 to 10 inches deep, 
disintegrate very thoroughly, and will not clog. Eight sizes, 
from a one-horse ey plow, toa ttle plow. Change- 
able mould-boards for sod pad, a ud stamp for 
Circular. Manufactured and sold 

Pr. Fy NOLBLOUK %s CO., Boston, Mass. 











Improved Foot Lathes, 
With Slide, Reet, and Fittin Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap d ‘portable. ust the thing for 
the Artiaan or Amateur Turner. 
“Your $530 Lathes are worth $75.” 

all! a at your door. 


for 
Send for ee. 33 
H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


Cw-Co. 
Motive Power for Nothing. 
B . Patent, Self-regulating Windmill is 
rior for pumping oy for Wiiosns ~~y Be - Resi- 
Hotels, Far Stock-Fields, Drainage, Irrigatien, 
or Circulars 


8 A aL WINDMILL _CO.,” 
5 College Place, corner Park Place, New 


SELF-ACTING GATES. 
-— _stnaiiapanalirrteneter iegiian 
Mlustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


Good news 





ite 
ete, 


Tort, 











American Gate Company, Cleveland, 0. 


TRINIDAD ASPHALTIC PAVEMENT. 


For Streets, Qerviegs aay” Walks, Fieors, etc. 
Kk. Patentee. 

One siitiadaang anata Ta injured by heat or frost, Im- 
pervions to grass, water, and noxious vapors. Town, Coup- 
% State, and Individual Rights for sale. Also the * Patent 

inidad Asphaltic Cement,” with which ore), OV? can lay 
higown pavement. Send for Circular to E. W. RANNEY. 

General Agent, 440 West 23d St., RSE Tak c ity. 


. Gxreelstor 
Stump Puller & Rock Lifter, 
T. W. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


WY ANTEv—. AGEN'I'S, to sell the eelebrated 
HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Has tho 
under-feed, makes the “ lock-stitch” (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed, The best and cheapest UL, Sewing 
ag in the market, Address JOHNSON 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Illinois, or 
sc "Louis, Mo. 


\OR SALE.—BY A LADS, A NEW STEIN- 
WAY —. cheap. Addre 
C. W. A., American ‘Agriculturist, New York. 














NG, 


IMdAbeVes x 





For peosting, Cloth ing, | se. Single, 35 cts, 4 for 


02., $2.25. aid ; 
a ya > hah merican 


$1; per gross, $32. 50. 
” ore ah enient than 
“ Invaluable por marking linen.”—Godey's 


gricult urist. 
y's Book. 
ents wanted. 


e Pencil Co., NoRTHAMPTON, Mags. 


MONEY 
EASILY 
MADE 


With our Stencil and Key 
Check Outfit. 
Circulars Free, 


A few more 
Indelible 











AGENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made, selling UNIvERsAL 
KNIFE SHARPENER and other Wares. Sample 25 cents. 
Catalogue free. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


$250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don’t fail to prem Chromite. and Samples, free. 
_Address Ss. M. 


ENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 

CHE: APEST—BEST.—Chester Pigs, $10. Cots- 

wold and Southdown Sheep; ‘Alderney, Durham, and 
Ayrshire Calves; American Deer and imported Cashmere 
Goats; Rouen, Musk, and Aylesbury Ducks, $5 per _pair; 
Bremen, Toulouse, and Hong Kong Geese, $10 a} pair; Large 
Bronze Turkeys, $10 a pair: White Guinea Fowl; Peacocks, 
$10 a pairs and Fancy oultry generally, cheap. * The Short: 
horn, 4 -bred, premium bull, “TamworTs,” 8 y#. old, 
for sale by N.GUILBERT, Evergreén Farm, Gwynedd, Pa, 


PREMIUM — WHITE PIGS. 


BRED AND a Ls ty 
GEO. B. HICKMA 
WEST Coautae, CHESTER "Relies, PENN. 
_ ae Send for Circular and Price-list. 


Wdremium Chester White Pigs, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Fowls, bred and shipped to order. Send for C reular 
on Breeding and Care of Sivine, Also, Berkshire Pigs from 
Imported Stock. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester @o., Pa. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Warranted as pure-bred aoek as can be obtained in Ches- 


ter Co., Pa. Bred and for y 
JAMES 3 YOUNG, oe & CO., Marshaliton, Pa. 
Send for Circular and Price-List. 


PURE-BRED CHESTER WHITE 
Pigs,Shcep, ore Pigeons, Rabbits,&c., 
bred and shipped bv J. W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, 
Chester Co., Pa, Send for iniustented Circular. 


AGIE, or POLAND, and CHINA PIGS, bred 
and shipped by W. 8. BENEDICT, Boonville, Mo. 
Circulars, etc., sent free on application. 


Choice Poultry, etc. 
We have for sale a few Light ena D Dark irom ibe a ee: 


Buff Cochin and Leghorn fowls, b 
Also, Aylesbury and Cayuga Duéks, a oud Ch 
Send for Circular, ag ice-L 


























HARBAUGH, New Lisbon, Ohie. 








-HEIKES’ NURSERIES, 


Established 1822. 
A large and complete etetk in full assortments for 
fall of 1870. 
Nurserymen, Dealers, and others, supplied promptly, j 
large or small Quantities. : 
Packing done in the most thorengh and careful manner, 


SPECIALTIES. 


Stand. and Dwf. Pears, Stand. and Dwf. Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums (2 years, 4 to 5 ft.,@ $150 per M.), Currants, Strawber. 
ries, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Fruit tree 
Seedlings and Stocks, Hedge Plants, &c., &c. 

Our Price-List is now ready and will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants, Address 

W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, Ohio, 


Bloomington Nursery. 
600 Acres! 19th Year! 10 Greenhouses! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Root Grafts, 
Grapes, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Hedge and Green-house 
Plants. Flower Bulbs for fall. Colored Fruit and Flower 
Plates—all at Wholesale and Letail. 

Send 10c. for Catalogues. F.K. PHENIX, 

Bloomington Nursery, McLean Co., Il, 


CHESTNUT-TREES. 
1,000,000, 


inches to 4 feet h One of the best Timber and Nut pro- 
ucing trees our Eeueeet ronpt Big zoe stamp for 
a 16-page Circular with ~ and f peices 
RS, HARRISON & CO., 


T ptinesvite Lake Co., Ohio. 


the 











Trees and Vines—Shrubs and Plants, 


No better assortment in the Western States. 
rates to the trade. Send stamps for Catalogues. 
No. ia ruit and Ornamentals, 64 pages. No. 2—Green- 
peees, 58 pages. No. $—Chestnut Circular, 16 pages, 
ae tecde ee or yey? ~ 3 and Dealers only. all 
ana examine our stock, or i dress 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


[33> 1,000,000 GRAPE-VINES. _2e3 


CONCORD VINES, 2 years old, No. 1, only $25 per 1,000. 
The largest, cheapest, and most superior stock of leading 
varieties of well-rooted Grape-Vines ever offered, 
Without fail, cheaper than you can buy elsewhere. 
Address Bloomington, Ill. DR. H,. SCHRQDER. 


Very liberal 








VOR SALE.—200,000 Pear Seedlings, extra large. 
50,000 Quince Stocks. 20,000 Pear-Trees, —_ _Plum- 
Fue’ 3 yrs., extra. COBLEIGH & SISSON vy 
Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


POMONA NURSERY. 


50,000 Peach-trees, best varieties. Colossal Agperseus, Ken- 
tucky Strawberries, Imperial oo Send 10 ets. for 
Descriptive Catalogue of 56 pages It tells what and how to 
plant. 'ARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


REES and SEEDLINGS.—300,000 Pear Stocks; 
100,000 Pear Stocks in Bud; $800, 000 Pear Root-grafts ; 
1,000,000 A pple Root-grafts ; $00,006 2and 8 year-old Apple: 
ifrees; Miner and nis Goose Plum, &c. Send for Catalogue 
E, H. SKINNER & €O., Rockford, Illinois. 











@ EEDLINGS A SPECIALTY. ie, Hauler Chest- 
nut, European Larch, Silver Maple, alock, Norway 
Spruce, Scotch Elm, Ap tes, Pears, Small Fraits, etc., low 


for cash. Send for crow ar, 
P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, L. L, N. ¥. 
70, 000 Clarke Raspberry and Kittatinny Black- 
berry—prime cultivated root plants, at $6 # 1,000. 


Reakieny Strawberry, and the best varieties of Small Fruit 
plants, equally cheap. SILAS WALTON, Moorestown. N. J 


CYNTHIANA. 

Tue Best NaTIVE Grapk FOR Iiep WINE. For descrip- 
tion, history, etc., send for Wee Catalogue. rice 
First-class plants, per doz., $8; 00, $50: per 1, 
Martha, Goethe, and other ‘Grail srapt-Vines at lowest rates. 

Address H & SON, Bushberg, Mo. 


TROPHY nh SEED, 














From choice fruit, tonly 25 cts. acket, post- 
RATHBC NE, Uncasvill ry Conn. 
I AARLE 
FLOWER ROOTS. 


Wholesale and Retail, 
A large collection of the finest assortments, eiported by 


91 and 91K Bowery, New York. 


pak MAGIE HOGS.—Bred and Shipped 
‘to tnprot Auburn Sennen Co., Ohio. All persons 

wis ae to Improve their breed of Hoge are réquested to 
for cireu er ef prices and other valuable informa- 











sen 
tion, free, 
Poultry for Sale. 

Frem m: "s.Im ions : TD; . Par- 
trid yoy I oI saribalrjgrt alemdar cadang and Wh tie porkings, 
ino E, 

a N. J. 
G.'H. BEANTIT, 
Address with Stamp. ushing, L. 1. 
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~ FLOWER BULBS. 


apo Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Iris, Lilies, Gladiolus, 
&Cn , for the fall trade— general assortment at Whole- 
sale oe) Retail. Also, Roses, Greenhouse Plants, Colored 
Fruit and Flower Plates. Send 3-cent stamp for Bulb Cat- 
alogues, or 10 cts. for Bulb and Nursery Catalogues, 
F. K. PHCQENIX, Bloomington Nursery, 
McLean Co., Ill. 


EVERGREENS ORNAMENTAL 


OSES, 
SHRUBBERY, ETC.—Send for a Catalogue. 
MAH 


LON MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








ALWAY PRACH and dy wy -Trees, Small 
4 1 other Nursery Stock, for sale b 
vinings CHAS. BLACK, zeae OF N. J. 


r CORPORATED 1851. 


BERKSHIRE 


NSURANOE - 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THOS, F. PLUNKETT, BENJ. CHICKERING, 





President. See’y and Treas’r. 
JAMES FRANCIS, JACOB L. GREENE, 
Vice-President. Ass’t Secretary. 


Failure to Pay Premium does not Forfeit 
the Policy at any Time; but the Policy will be con- 
tinued in force until the Premiums already paid are fully 
earned by the cost of insurance, Should the assured die 
within the period of continued insurance, the Full 
Amount of the Policy will be Paid, the same as 
if all Premiums had been paid when due, except that the 
Premiums overdue and unpaid will be deducted. 

EXAMPLES.—Claims actually paid under this feature: 

JAMES JOYCE, of New York, insured for 
$1,000, died Four Months after his Premium 
was Due and Unpaid. Amount, paid, $1,000, less 
one Semi-Annual Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN MECKEL, of Cleveland, 
insured for $1,000, died Nine Months after his 
Premium was Dueand Unpaid. Amount paid, 
$1,000, less one Premium. 

SAMUEL W. MASON, of Concord, insured for 
$1,000, died Thirteen Months after his Pre- 
mium was Due and Unpaid. Amount paid 
$1,000, less two Premiums. 

This feature is absolutely Secured to the 
Policy Holder by a Law of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, GUARAN-= 
TEEING EVERY DAY’S IN- 
SURANCE PAID FOR. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


All the Profits Belong to the Policy Holders, 
and are divided Annually among Policies in force two 
years. Dividends paid annually in cash, or used to-increase 
the amount of insurance. 

Economical management; safe investments; 
lection of lives; prontpt and honorable settlements : 
conditions of travel and residence. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


For information, apply at the home office, or to the tfol- 
1owing General Agents: 
F. J. FOSS & E. A.GAMWELL, 
95 1-2 Washington St., Boston. 


J. H. FRANCIS, 271 Broadway, New York. 
W. H. GRAVES, 329 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
JENKINS & MASON, 249 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
McAVOY & SMITH, Otto, N. Y. 
HINE & HILLMAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GREENE & TILFORD, Indidinapolis, Ind. 
R. 8. WHEELER, Detroit, Mich. 
J. F. PEARL, Fair Haven, Conn. 
A. 8. COFFIN, Providence, R. I. 


LILIUM AURATUM, 
The Japanese Queen of Lilies. 


Flowering Bulbs, 35 cents each, $3.50 per dozen. 
Large size aos 50 cents each, $4.50 per dozen. 
Extra * do 7 cents to $i each, $7 t» $10 per dozen. 
Prices per 100 or 1 ,000 upon ap Heation. 
BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place - and 20 Murray St., 
New York. 





careful se- 
liberal 








P. O. Box No Sr, 


(HEAP SOUTHERN FARMS on easy terms.— 
Colony forming. Seni for list. COLUMBIAN SOUTH- 
ERN LAND AGENCY, 33 Park Row New York. 
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Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. | 


Boarding Seminary for adult Students, ladies and gentle- 
men. Regular courses of study, Classical, Scientific, or 
Commercial, or students select their studies. Superb brick 
buildings, fifteen Professors and Teachers. Rare facilities 
in Music and Painting. Board, tuel,and washing, $4 per 
week. For sixteen years the leading Seminary in the State. 
Fall term, Sept. 1st; Winter term, Dec. 8th; Spring term, 
March 16th. Students received at any time and charged 
proportionally. Address for Catalogue, 

JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





Minerals, Fossils, etc., Bought and Sold, 


Choice collections furnished to individuals, Schools, or 
Colleges, illustrating general Mineralogy and Geolo y,or 
that of particular sections. Outtits for table or field inves- 
ti ailon ir on ey pe toaing by books and apparatus. Address 
Li LLER, dealer in Minerals and Chemical 
apparatus wt Haven, Conn, Refers by permission to 
Prof. Jas. D. Dana, and ‘Prof. S. W. Johnson, Yale College, 
and to Orange Judd, A. M., of the American Agriculturist, 

Rk 





ANTED.—A man or woman, thoroughly com- 
petent to take charge of a large Poultry Yard, who 
understands the raising and care of Poultry, and | ae 
ment and care at Bees. »ply to 
Office Am. Steamboat Co., Prov 2 Lit R.1. 


YHE POQUONNOC 
FISH COMPANY 


SELLS the Spawn of Trout and the young fish 
STOCKS Ponds and Streams with Black Base, and Land- 
Locked Salmon and sells the Spawn; 
mee CE Pupils in Fish Culture, and 
INES Sites for Fish Farms, and 
BUYS aa sells the —_ and 


a P 
Address 





‘ONDS. 
W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility and fine- 


ness; adapted to every style of writing. 


Their Supq@piority acknowledged by all Penmen. 
For sale by all first-class Stationers. 
w Sample Card, artistically arranged and securely in- 
closed, sent by mail upon receipt-of Twenty- ive cents. 
Send for Circulars, Addrems, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


THE ONLY LADY’S BOOK. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


Published by L. A. GODEY for 41 Years. 


14 Fine Steel Engravings Every Year. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE COLORED FASHION PLATES. 
Wood Engravings of Fashions, and of every article 
useful toa Lady. Model Cottages, Drawing 
Lessons, Recipes for Cooking, and 
for other purposes. 


The Reading Matter by the Best Lady Authors 


OF THE COUNTRY. 











TERMS FOR 1871. 





One copy, one year........ URE cees TECK NowetENes eae ace $ 3 00 
Pee UMN NU F5c6 caacciccnaccduecomiusupa ciesticek 5 00 
Three copies, one year 7 50 
ELE LTE LN EL 00 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the person 

getting up theyclub, making six copies................. 14 00 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to the per- 

son getting up the club, making nine copies..,....... 21 00 


Address L. A. GODE'Y, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OIL PORTRAIT 





SE WE re 


GEO.K. THOMAS 


Painted by his friend and comrade, Gen. 
8. W. PRICE, the soldier-artist. 

Beautiful Picture! Perfect Likeness! 
Speaks for itself! Size 18x22 inches. 

Address R. W. CARROLL & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 117 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 





oma WANTED FUR. 


LL “WANT ING FARMS.—9,000 acres, good 
soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of ’ Philadelphia. Price 
only $25 per acre. Alsoimproved farms. The place is grow- 
ing more rapidly than almost any — ds e in the United 





States. Thousands are nasty “Adar 
C.K _ LANI DIS Vineland. N. J. 


Subscribe at ‘Once! 


FOR THE 





Best Story and Sketch Paper Published. 





AT PRESENT THERE ARE 


EIGHT GREAT STORIES 
Running through its columns; and at least 
Two Stories are Begun Every Month. 


New Subscribers are thus sure of having the commence- 
ment of a new continued story, no matter when they sub- 
scribe for the 


NEW-YORE WEEKLY. 


An Unrivalled Liteléd Paper 


Is THE 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN SKETCHES and 
STORIES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in addition to the 
SIX SERIAL STORIES and the VARIBD DEPARTMENTS. 





SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 


The a to Subscribers: 





One Year—Single ODD vi inn wilt ckncwintessseede $3.00 
Four Cop * ($3. 50 each)...... eet + 10,00 
ee | SRE ate PE 20.00 


Those sending $20 for a club of Eight, all sent at one time, 
will be entitled to a copy FREE. Getters-up of Clubs can 
afterward add single copies at $2.50 each. 

All letters must be directed to 


STREET & SMITH, 
Office, 55 Fulton Street. Box 4896, New York. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS ! 
Emerson’s Unequaled Church Music Book ! 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


Price, $1.50. $13.50 per Goren, pm) copies mailed 
free on receipt of price. OLIVE CO. Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New Tok, Pane 


GREAT SUCCESS! 
American Sanday § School Worker. 


A Monthly for Parents, Teachers, rt Scholars. 
$1.50 A WEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
bixy ae ge Leseon papers free to all clubs of 10, 
ostage stamp for specimen copy and lisc of 
yt. i 71, to the Publisher, 


J. W. Mcintyre, Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 
JFERALD OF HEALTH for 13271. 


October, November, and December numbers free ig 
new subscribers who send in their names now. $2.00 a year, 
20 cts. a number; or at a the Herald and Weekly 
Tribune one yéar. The Scientific American says: “ The 
Herald of Health has a — a, articles than any other 
monthly that coincs to our 

Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, 15 Laight St., New York. 














AGENTS Wanted for a new Family Book. 


4 HEADLEY’S SACRED 
EROES 


"& Maarves. 


Very rer: ee pare ry en style, with original Steel Pn- 


grevings of surpassing beauty. A companion ¥olunic to 
eadley’s “ Sacred Mountains” and = works that have 
sold by the 100,000, The C and th - Press are foud in 


its praise. Old ang new Agents dre meet: ing with great ous: 
eess. E. B. TREAT & CO.. Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. 





M AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS—The Captions Wonder 
of the A: eeerions and amusing. % cts. a riage 
The Libra of Lave uette, Courtship, and Marri 
Books for reed rows EMY¥8s,8 Astor Place, 


eet BOOKSTORE in the World. 
872 yer goa Old Books _ age 
en’ os. 28 free. Send si 
Carne AT BRD TNRE 3 Beckman’ ‘Street, New York. 


QHORT-HAND WRITING, 150 words 
per minute ; can be mastered by any nom in 4 weeks. Send 
Stamp for Circular to J. A. GRAY, P. O. Box 4,847, N. Y. 


)BEST STORY PAPER in the 











Universe. Sold everywhere. 6 
cents. $3 a year. A $5.00 Prize 
engraving to every Subscriber. 


Send two stamps for specimens. 
Boston, Mass 
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GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, send 
for Price-List, and a Club fore Will accompany it with full 
@irections,—making a large saving to consumers and remu- 
nerative to Club organizers. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box 5643. NEW YORE. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get upcinbs. Our answer is, send 
for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany it with fall 
Gpectoas,—making a large saving to consumers and remu- 
rative to Club organizers. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O. Box 5643, NEW YORK. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, send 
for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany it with full 
directions,—making a large saving to consumers and remu- 
nerative to Club organizers. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 332 Vesey Street, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








Thea-Nectar 


, BLACK TEA 


GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 


and will 


Suit all tastes. 





tue WATCHES mane sy THE 7 
SEW YPRE WATFE Fp: 


ARE THE BEST § FRE APEST- 
Asx vo Sex Tum. Factory, Springfield, Mass, 





PLANT ONE VINE 


OF THE 


GRAPE, 
the early varieties previously introduced. 


where the vines have been planted for trial. 





hibited. 


grown upon vines planted side by side with the Eumelan, re- 


were picked for market, while the Eumelan were eagerly 
chosen as the best fruit of the garden. 

The EUMELAN isa black grape, with berries about the 
size of the Concord. The bunches are of large size, elegant 
form, and proper degree of compactness. The berries are 
covered with a fine wax-like bloom, and adhere firmly to 
the bunches long after ripening. Unlike the Concord, the 
Eumelan bears carriage well, and, if properly packed, al- 
ways reaches its destination in best condition. Dr. Grant 
describes the Eumelan, attributing to it the following spe- 


excellence for table use: 

First: Meaty, uniform texture of tender, melting flesh, 
that all goes to wine-like juice under slight pressure of the 
tongue. Second: Ripening evenly and perfectly all through, 
and as soon at the center as at the circumference. Third: 
Flavor pure and refined, very sugary, rich, and vinous, with 
a large degree of that refreshing quality that belongs dis- 
tinctly to the best foreign wine-grapes, and constitutes the 
crowning excellence of grapes for all use@® For late keep- 
ing, bearing exposure well, and long transportation to mar- 
ket, it is all that can be desired. For making Red Wine it 
has no near competitor among American grapes. 

The following testimonfals are similar to hundreds receiy- 
ed from persons who havé planted the Eumelan : 

LITTLE FaL.ts, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1870. 
Messrs. Hasprouck & BUSHNELL. 

GEnTs: I have one Eumelan Vine, which I purchased of 
Dr. Grant when he first commenced disseminating them. He 
desired me to take the agency for the vines at that time, but 
I did not like to recommend to my friends what I could not 
vouch for personally. The vine grew three canes the second 
season, each one about twelve feet, and bore several splen- 
didly formed bunches of fruit of finest quality. Iam now 
fully satisfied with the Eumelan, and can conscientiously 
introduce the same, if you will give me the agency for this 
place, believing it a great acquisition. 

Yours respectfully, TiTUs SHEARD. 
CLyDkE, Ohio, Sept. 6th, 1870. 

Messrs. HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL. 

I have thousands of grape-vines growing, but none so re- 
markable as the Eumelan sent me for trial by Dr. C. W. 
Grant. To be more vigorous would be considered an objec- 
tion, and in healthfulness and productiveness it is equal to 
any of my twenty varieties. The fruit ripens with me before 
the Delaware, and is the best black grape I have ever seen. 
My vineyard now contains 1,000 Eumelans, and I intend 
planting more next spring. How can you furnish the vines? 
There will be many wanted in this vicinity, and all along 
the south shore of Lake Erie, 

Yours truly, M. A. STEVENSON. 

The EUMELAN was awarded: the following first premiums 
for quality during the fall of 1869: 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society (Phila.)...... Sept. 13-16 


Ohio Btate Pair (TolWGS): 5052... cccccsecescccee Sept. 13-16 
New York State Fair (Elmira).................000 Sept. 13-16 
Geneva Horticultural Society (Geneva, N. Y.)....Sept. 25-26 
Hammondsport Grape Exhibition........ ......... Sept. 29-30 
N. Y. State Grape-Growers’ Exhib'n (Canandaigua).Oct,. 5«6 
Ohio Grape-Growers’ Association (Cleveland)..... Oct. 13-14 
Lake Shore Grape-Growers’ Assoc'n (Erie, Pa.)..Oct. 15-16 
BsOrbCan TMI ag ones se sdarne ike + 0s caren sos Sept. 25, 1870 


Also at many other important exhibitions. 
These are the strongest commendations of its quality, and 
the universal success of this Grape during another season of 
trial—this year of 1870—proving every where hardy and 
vigorous, 1s well as productive of an abundance of fruit of 
first quality, entitles it to the first place in every collection, 
either in garden or vineyard, for family use, for market, 
or for wine. 
We have published a pamphlet giving a more complete 
history of this grape which will be sent with Price-List of 
vines to all applicants. 
AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WILL FIND VERY PROF- 
ITABLE EMPLOYMENT selling Eumelan yines, our terms 
to canvassers being very liberal. 
Our stock of vines comprises all the leading varieties. 


HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 


Successors to C. W. GRANT, 
IONA, near Peekskill, N. Y. 





EUMELAN 


And become convinced of the great superiority over all 
We have spared 
no pains nor expense in learning of its general adaptability 
to and success in the various sections of the United States 
Our efforts in 
gaining this knowledge have been rewarded by the most 
gratifying success in finding the vines everywhere héalthy 
and vigorous in growth, and the fruit so greatly superior in 
quality to that of the varieties generally grown as to win 
for the Eumelan first premiums for qaality wherever ex- 


As in Mr. Thorne’s grounds at Fishkill, where the original 
stock of these vines was purchased, so it will be wherever 
they are planted. The Concord and Hartford Prolific grapes, 


mained neglected upon the vines until they dropped off or 


cial qualifications, which are requisite to make a grape of 
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PLATFORM AND COUNTER 


SEA 


For Farmers, Merchants, Manufacturers, Railroad Com. 
panies, Machinists, Druggists, &c., &c., in great variety, 
Every Farmer should have a FAIRBANKS SCALR, 
Send for Circular. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
252 Broadway, New York, 
246 Bempote Pte soumere, Md, 
53 Camp St., New Orl 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia: 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk St., Boston, 


The Trophy Tomato ae 


Headquarters. Seeds 25 cents per packet,’ 


$100 premium offered for the largest Tomato raised from 
my seed in 1870. Send for Circular. 
GEO. E. WARING, Jr., Ogden Farm, Newport, R. 1. 


Steam Engines: 


Merits of 














Equalled by none in Combined 
Capacity, Economy, Durability, Sim- 
plicity, and Perfection. 


OUR PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 

entirely surrounded by water space; is set upon legs and 

timbers; occupies little room; needs no brick work; is 

suitable for use in any place where a power is required-- 

in Mills, Shops, Foundries, or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 

nen; for grinding, cutting, and steaming food for stock, 
1€ 


STATIONARY ENGINE 


Is complete with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with con- 
nections fitted. The 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and — 
entirely surrounded by water space; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to 
lace; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Vood and Shingle Sawing, &c. 
Circulars, with description and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON, MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 





Use None out 
HE BEST!! 





Soups and Beef Tea for the Million. 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy. in housekeeping! 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT ‘OF MEAT, the same 
that received the highest prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amster- 
dam, and that is supplied to the British, French, Russian, 
Prussian, and other Governments. None genuine without 
the signatures of Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. 
Max V. Pettenkoter, delegate, on every jar. 

_J. MILHAUS’ SONS. Company’s Agents, 183 Broadway, 
New York. For sale everywhere. 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st..New York. “Quick sales- 
and prompt returns.” ga Send for our weekly Price-cur- 
rent and Marking Plate. gg . 





EBUCATION for FARMERS.,—For 
information apply to W.8. CLARK, President Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


Grapes, Wood, Small Fruits, 


At WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Descriptive Catalogues, Free h . LEWIS, 
Drawer 150, Sandusky, Ohio. 


MAGIC LANTERNS} f25.5°2ui 5st 0 


? for Scientific and Popular Investi- 
MICROSCOPES }* patina, Price-List sent free. 
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T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Negsau St., New York. 
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